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Abstract 


This study is the first of its kind to deal with Eastern European Karaite historical 
thought, which found its expression in different historiographical genres. The 
book focuses on the social functions of the major Karaite historical narratives 
concerning the rise of Karaism, and its relationship with rabbinic Judaism. In 
the Middle Ages the main function of these narratives served Karaite apolo- 
getics, polemics against Rabbanite Judaism, and the formation of a separate 
Karaite identity. From the eighteenth century onward these narratives were 
used as an instrument to attain the civil rights of the Karaite community’s 
members, and served to cultivate a specific type of nationalism distinct from 
that of other Jewish communities and non-Jewish ethno-confessional groups. 

This book examines the major factors which affected these transitions in 
the narratives’ social functions, and the resulting change in the Karaite self- 
image and historical consciousness. One of these factors was the image of 
Karaites created by Protestants, who defined Karaism as the original form 
of Judaism, a Scripture-oriented and rationalistic movement, which had not 
been “corrupted” by the Talmud. Here we perceive an orientalistic phenom- 
enon of a special kind, whereby the “enlightened” people romanticize the 
“indigenous” people, while the latter (in our case—the Karaites) adopt this 
romantic image of themselves, and incorporate it into their own historical and 
national discourse. 

The Protestant view of Karaism was adapted to a certain extent by some lead- 
ers of the Jewish Haskalah movement, especially those scholars of Hokhmat 
Israel in Western and Eastern Europe who belonged to the Reform movement, 
and sought a new form of Judaism, not too overly “burdened” by the “yoke of 
the commandments’ and free of rabbinic regulations. Their interest in, and 
special attitude toward, Karaism encouraged the development of the historical 
scholarship of Karaism, and the rapprochement between Rabbanite maskilim 
in the Russian Empire and educated Karaite leaders. 

The emergence of the Haskalah movement and Hokhmat Israel fostered 
new historical writing among the Karaite educated elite, such as Mordechai 
Sultanski, Abraham Firkovich, and Shelomo Beim. Their writings on Karaism, 
however, contained medieval historical narratives, presented as scientific facts 
and accompanied by pseudo-scholarly apologetics. In light of the official anti- 
Jewish legislation, these writings aimed to present the Karaite community to 
the authorities as a distinct nation, separate from Rabbanite Jewry, who prior 
to the crucifixion of Jesus had settled in the territories subsequently identified 
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with the Russian Empire. This nation, according to the authors, had contrib- 
uted to the development of these regions, had engaged only in “productive” 
occupations, and was more similar to the Christians—and thus fulfilled the 
criteria for emancipation, unlike the Rabbanite Jews. Their ahistorical writings 
contributed to the creation of a new image of Karaism and changed the public 
discourse about it in the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires. 

The present study could not avoid discussing these forged documents from 
the nineteenth century—manuscripts, colophons, tomb inscriptions, and 
chronicles. These documents were proclaimed as being authentic ancient 
texts and aimed to prove the antiquity of the Karaites, and their contribution 
to the development of the lands where they had settled. Paradoxically, it was 
an attempt—the first in the Russian Empire—to use the methods of scientific 
Jewish history for the obtaining of emancipation. The importance of the forged 
documents is not in the historical facts they contain; rather, their interest lies 
in their phenomenological value. They are examined here as a socio-cultural 
practice, which was also commonly found in Russian educated society during 
a period of modernization transitions. They mirror new processes in the his- 
torical consciousness of the Karaites (and not only theirs) which occurred at 
this time. This period was marked, inter alia, by a shift in the perception of the 
text, which became an instrument for promoting a certain historical idea, and 
aimed to change some social and political discourses. 

In addition, the phenomenon of forgeries also had a side effect: it challenged 
the researchers to conduct scholarly debates, to reexamine historical sources, 
to seek new documents, and to construct alternative theories. All these activi- 
ties gave an impetus to the development of Karaite studies and of the study of 
Jewish history in Slavic countries and the Crimea, to the research of oriental 
communities inside the Russian Empire, and to Khazar studies. 

The influence of nineteenth-century Russian oriental studies (especially 
in the case of the Khazars) on the shaping of Karaite ethnic identity is one of 
the issues researched in this book. Its impact was among the factors which 
brought about changes in the Karaites’ historical narratives. 

A considerable part of this study is based on dozens of unpublished and 
previously unknown sources. These were found in various manuscript archives 
(such as the private archive of Firkovich and in two of his collections, which 
are preserved in the Russian National Library of St. Petersburg; the manuscripts 
from the Institute of Oriental Studies of St. Petersburg; from the Harkavy col- 
lection in the Ukrainian National Library of Kiev, and others). In the course of 
working on these archival materials the names of unknown authors, treatises, 
and an entire genre of Karaite literature—chronography—were revealed. This 
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kind of historical writing does not belong to any definitely shaped literary tra- 
dition: it is a genre suggesting more freedom, where authors could express their 
own thoughts and sometimes the opinions of other community members. 

This study also uses Karaite books and periodicals from the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth century in Russian and Polish as well as Hebrew Haskalah 
periodicals. All these diverse materials represent different, sometimes contra- 
dictory, approaches of Karaites to their history, religion, and national identity. 

The book sheds new light on several conventional notions that have 
informed the study of Karaism from the nineteenth century; it presents the 
spiritual life of the Jews of Eastern Europe in a broader context—one that 
extends beyond the world of Ashkenazic Jewry—and finally it is intended as a 
contribution to the scholarly and public discourse on Karaism and to expand- 
ing its boundaries. 


General Introduction 


We level at the other culture new questions that it never asked itself, 
and it replies to us. In the process, new facets and depths of meaning are 
revealed within it. 


MIKHAIL BAKHTIN, The Aesthetics of Verbal Creation 


This study, the product of over twelve years’ study of Karaite manuscripts in a 
variety of archives, had its first incarnation as a doctoral thesis at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem submitted in 2008.1 Since completing my dissertation, 
additional archival materials have been uncovered, new studies have been 
published, and I have altered some of my conclusions, either emending or 
placing a finer edge on them after considering newly available data. Some of 
these changes already found expression in the Hebrew edition of this book, 
published by the Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of Jewish Communities in the 
East of Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi and Hebrew University of Jerusalem (2016).? This is 
an expanded edition, which, beyond enabling the English-reading community 
to access this work, integrates the new materials and updated developments 
on the subject, and also includes broader consideration of selected issues, such 
as Karaite historical writing in Islamic lands. 

I focused on Karaite manuscripts that may be identified as historical writ- 
ing of any type from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, primarily from 
the Crimea and the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Initially I studied them 
without establishing methodological borders, allowing the material to lead me 
forward. Once I had accumulated knowledge of the field, learned the features 
of the writing and the Karaites authors’ intellectual profiles, and familiarized 
myself with the matters that occupied their attention and predilections, I pro- 
ceeded to choose a methodological approach in keeping with the nature of the 
material. 


1 Akhiezer, Mégamot. 
2 Akhiezer, Toda@ historit. 
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2 GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
1 Research Methods and Their Ramifications 


It is today acommon practice of many scholars of the humanities, among them 
historians, to strive to include the word rethinking, revising, rewriting, or reeval- 
uating in the heading of a study, declaring their intention to set off a revolution 
in the field. Many of these studies are noteworthy for their tendency to rely 
little on historical sources and to focus excessively on the current discourse 
attending a given subject. The title of this study contains no such revolutionary 
declaration, and the fact of the matter is that I harbored no revisionary inten- 
tions when I set about my work. Yet it was precisely such intensive work with 
primary sources whose results entailed the revision of anumber of fields in the 
study of Karaism and nudged forward the bounds of a number of subjects in 
the more general realm of Judaic studies. The principal conclusions that took 
shape during my research, which shall be considered at length in the chapters 
of this study, are as follows: 


1. Eastern European Karaites took a surprisingly intense interest in various 
genres of rabbinic literature. This phenomenon manifests itself both in 
the study of that literature in Karaite educational institutions and in the 
use of rabbinic literary matter as the basis of Karaite writing and sermons 
given in Karaite synagogues in the Crimea and Eastern Europe. It is a 
challenge to find a Karaite book produced in either location between the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth that is not based 
primarily on rabbinic literature.? 

2. Relations between Karaites and Rabbanites in Eastern Europe, particu- 
larly in the Crimea, were closer than typically assumed by scholars. For 
instance, Rabbanite disciples in the Crimea sometimes studied in Karaite 
study halls (batté midrash). 

3. Also significant—albeit less for the purposes of the present study than 
for understanding the lives, attitudes, and values of Eastern European 


3 The Karaites’ deep familiarity with rabbinic literature and broad use of such material in 
Islamic lands during the Middle Ages is a known phenomenon that has begun to receive 
much scholarly attention in recent years; see Tirosh-Becker, Ginzé Hazal. Eastern European 
materials that remained inaccessible to scholars until the archives of the Former Soviet 
Union were opened have been subject to less study. There are still not a few manuscripts in 
Russian archives that not only have yet to be photographed by other libraries, but also have 
not been properly cataloged. A comparison of Karaite materials from Islamic lands and those 
of Eastern Europe now leads to the conclusion that in Eastern Europe, at least in the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries, this literature was almost totally dependent on rabbinic 
writings. 
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Karaites—is the great prevalence in the day-to-day life of Eastern 
European Karaite society of magical practices, such as talismans, rem- 
edies, incantations, and cleromancy, as in Rabbanite society. These prac- 
tices not only were widespread among the common people, but gained a 
lively currency within the scholarly class. The presumption that Karaite 
society eschewed practices of this description—based on the Karaites’ 
own avowals of the absence of such practices in their tradition, unlike 
that of the Rabbanites—was among the basic tenets of the study of 
Karaism from the inception of the discipline. 

4. A consideration of the range of subjects that occupied Karaite schol- 
ars alters the previous conception of fields that were of interest to 
them as well as their patterns of knowledge and learning. Though the 
facts concerning Karaite use of secular literature and polemics against 
Christianity and rabbinic Judaism are familiar ones, the extent of the 
Karaites’ use of secular literature (one that exceeds previous scholarly 
estimates, which were predicated on the erstwhile lack of such evidence) 
is pronounced. Karaite texts reflect familiarity with Polish as well as Latin 
literature in a variety of fields, among them medicine, history, and phi- 
losophy. Polemical works of various types were quite widespread among 
the Karaites of Eastern Europe. 

5. Also discovered in the various collections over the course of my work 
were chronicles, generally of Crimean provenance but in some cases orig- 
inating in Poland-Lithuania, that record both general history and events 
specific to the Karaite community. These works may be regarded as con- 
stituting a discrete genre of Karaite literature—chronography, hereto- 
fore absent in scholarly writing,t whose discovery promises to enrich 
our knowledge of both Karaite and general history. These texts consider- 
ably reshape the previously prevailing conception of Karaite historical 
writing. 

6. Maskilic influence on Karaites in the Russian Empire and the scope of 
contacts and interactions between Karaites and Rabbanite maskilim, 
including quite a few prominent figures among the latter who expressed 
a notably positive attitude toward Karaism, have received little schol- 
arly attention until the present.5 Now available, however, are hundreds 
of Karaite documents that are windows into the world of the Haskalah, 


4 Forasurvey see Akhiezer, “Karaite Chronography.’ See also an important historical chronicle 
from the Crimea and discussion of the genre in the introduction to Akhiezer, “Ha-Mé’ora‘ot.’ 

5 The prior studies of the subject are Fahn, Qara’im; Bartal, “Eastern European Haskalah’; 
Akhiezer, “Mif@lo ha-Mehqari.” 
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where scholars of the Karaite leadership and maskilic Jews found com- 
mon purpose in Jewish studies (Wissenschaft des Judentums, or Hokhmat 
Yisrael). These documents also disclose rivalries and conflicts that broke 
out in relationships between maskilim and Karaites over differences of 
religion, ideology, and scholarship. These manuscripts offer new perspec- 
tives for the study of both Karaism and the Haskalah movement. 

7. Archival material of various types further reflects the complexity of 
Karaite self-identity, and with it the image of the Rabbanite and the 
Christian “other” in Karaite perception. This material reveals the distance 
between the group’s own perception of its identity (as Karaites) and its 
image among various other groups and entities: Christian Hebraists, the 
authorities, maskilim, traditional Jews. Such disparities and the means 
with which the group contended with them are of not insignificant 
import for history, sociology, anthropology, and the study of religion. Of 
particular note in this context is the transformation of the identity of the 
tiny Karaite community in Eastern Europe in a historic journey that it 
began as a Jewish group and concluded with the self-identification of a 
quasi-pagan Turkic people. 


All the above phenomena and others discussed in this study constitute the 
basis for a renewed perspective and a broadened discourse on the essence of 
Karaism, and lend this discourse greater depth and profundity. 

This book, which formally is narrowly concerned with the Karaite commu- 
nity, aims to present a number of universal paradigms that are relevant to the 
study of both pan-Jewish and general culture. These paradigms come across in 
patterns of historical thought and writing, the trajectory taken by a burgeon- 
ing nationalism, and psychological-intellectual and social transformations 
ushered in by the harbingers of modernization: Enlightenment and seculariza- 
tion. This book draws on previous scholarship in the fields of history, historical 
anthropology, sociology (particularly studies of nationalism), and the study of 
literature and culture. 


2 Reconstructing Historical Thought 


As the historical material utilized in this volume is scattered across a variety of 
written works of a non-historical nature, I selected a methodology that may be 
viewed as reconstructive and whose objective is to reconstruct Karaite notions 
of historical identity on the basis of texts. This reconstruction is not premised 
on Karaite writing alone, but also takes into account the influence of literature 
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that was accessible to Karaite writers and served them in their authorial work. 
In this connection, I broaden the set of sources known to have been utilized 
by the authors and offer a glimpse at the bookshelves of the members of the 
Karaite community while evaluating the content that featured during the rel- 
evant periods in Karaite study and education. 

The processes whereby historical consciousness takes form neither arise in 
a vacuum nor result from the actions of a single personality functioning in a 
single environment. Such processes can be understood only within the 
broader context of the authors’ exposure to various cultural influences—here, 
exposure to the manifold flavors of rabbinic literature, informed by the influ- 
ences of Protestant writings and the sundry categories of general literature. 
Yet no less significant in this respect were direct contacts with Rabbanite Jews 
and the Karaites’ other neighbors in the Crimea and Eastern Europe: Tatars, 
Poles, Ruthenians, Armenians, and others. Still, the influence of these contacts 
on Karaite self-perception may be evaluated only if they were recorded, be it 
only fragmentarily. Conversely, the influence of contacts between Karaites and 
the surrounding nations may be assessed with reference to the oral traditions 
that the Karaites copied from them and subsequently committed to writing. 

The very texts which were used by Karaite authors have buried within them 
many elements that influenced scholars, yet social, political, and cultural 
influences are of no less weight—and often are more decisive in intellectual 
revolutions and perceptions of identity. To identify the texts as the sole fac- 
tor shaping historical thought and identity would thus be both unwarranted 
and tendentious. By way of example, Karaite leaders’ recognition of the need 
to write a comprehensive history of Karaism, although they had recourse to a 
range of texts, came to fruition strictly on account of modem trends, among 
them the spread of Jewish studies. The rise of a Karaite national identity in the 
nineteenth century (though this identity did not appear ex nihilo, but was pre- 
ceded by primordial forms)® took flight as a result of the influence of modern 
European nationalism. 


3 Types of Sources 

Approximately one-third of the sources employed in this study are manu- 
scripts. Researching them became possible only in recent decades, when the 
archives of the Former Soviet Union were opened and this material became 


accessible to researchers. This considerable quantity of primary sources that 


6 Smith, Nationalism, 63, 65. 
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has been revealed to scholars, some of which I employed for the purpose at 
hand, encompasses most aspects of the study of Karaism. It includes histori- 
cal writings, polemics, homilies, religious law, personal correspondence, and 
more. Karaite manuscripts are scattered in a variety of collections, which in 
turn are housed in various libraries. Most important among these are the two 
Firkovich collections of the National Library of Russia and the manuscripts 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies in St. Petersburg.” Both collections, as well 
as the manuscripts of the Institute of Oriental Studies, have for the most part 
been photographed by the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts at 
the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. Of no less importance 
is Firkovich’s personal archive, preserved in the National Library of Russia in 
St. Petersburg, which contains 1,091 cataloged items (with some individual 
items containing dozens or even hundreds of documents) that have begun 
to come under scholarly scrutiny only of late. I also took advantage of the 
Harkavy Collection of the Vernadsky National Library of Ukraine, in Kiev, as 
well as other collections. The importance of this vast quantity of material may 
be compared only to that of the Cairo Geniza, in terms of both its quantitative 
scope and the novel information it has to offer researchers (and the physical 
condition of most of the manuscripts of the Firkovich collections is superior 
to that of Geniza materials). Recent decades have seen the publication of a 
series of studies of Eastern European Karaites, their history, their literature, 
and their language, as well as of relevant new texts.° Some of the original 
material was published by scholars of the Karaites during the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth century (among them Simhah Pinsker, Samuel Poznaniski, 
Majer Bataban, and Jacob Mann) and by the publishing house of the Israeli 
Karaite community (though the books published by the latter notably are not 
critical editions). 

The study also draws on the Karaite literature that appeared in the Russian 
Empire during the nineteenth century, in Russian and Polish, as well as 
Hebrew-language journalism dating to the Haskalah. Those materials pub- 
lished by Karaites in a variety of languages beginning in the nineteenth cen- 
tury reflect a range of approaches to history and to their religious and ethnic 
identity—approaches that for the most part are ultimately contradictory. Also 
analyzed in this book is the influence of Russian historical research beginning 


7 Regarding the two Firkovich collections see Beit-Arié, “Osfé Kitbé ha-Yad”; JleGezes, “Hospie 
aHHEIe.” 

8 See the bibliography of the present work for studies based on new archival material by 
Akhiezer, Ben-Shammai, Elior, Lasker, Kizilov, Polliack, and Shapira, inter alia. 
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in the nineteenth century, particularly that of Russian oriental studies, on 
Karaite writing and self-consciousness. 


4 Pseudo-Scholarship, Forged Documents, and Their Significance for 
the Research 


Extant sources permit us to trace the process by which narratives came about 
in Karaite writing from the time of their emergence, to examine when and why 
new narratives developed, and to ascertain why these narratives disappeared 
in subsequent generations. In certain cases, we witness the reappearance of old 
narratives centuries after their initial appearance, due to the social and politi- 
cal circumstances of the time. From the earliest Karaite texts, the Karaites and 
their Rabbanite counterparts are portrayed as having separate, though parallel, 
histories. In the view of those who composed these texts, as first expressed in 
the tenth century, the “Rabbanite heresy” took root during the First Temple 
period, resulting from the schism that produced the competing kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel and from the propagation of the heresy of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat. Karaism, the true faith and the heritage of the Kingdom of Judah, mean- 
while endured alongside it. Throughout the ages, Karaite authors describe two 
courses of history temporally parallel yet ideologically contradictory: those of 
the “proto-Karaites” and the “proto-Rabbanites.” They seek to substantiate this 
scheme by assigning new historical roles to key biblical figures. Proto-Karaism 
of the Second Temple period is represented in Karaite writings by the adher- 
ents of R. Judah ben Tabbai, while the Rabbanite heresy of that era is repre- 
sented by Simon ben Shetah and his disciples. These figures are followed by the 
Rabbanite leader Hillel the Elder and his Karaite analogue Shammai. Another 
early narrative associates the proto-Karaites with the ten lost tribes. 

The historical writings that are the focus of the present study will be ana- 
lyzed in light of the social motivations that inspired the authors of each given 
age. These and other narratives concerning the origins of the schism had 
important social functions that varied according to the needs of the time, 
e.g., a theological polemic intended to regularize the beliefs and views of the 
Karaite movement. In the nineteenth century, these and other, more modern 
narratives were employed to corroborate ahistorical theories conceived by 
Eastern European Karaite leaders, foremost among them Mordecai Sultanski, 
Solomon Beim, Abraham Leonowicz, and Abraham Firkovich. The purpose of 
these theories was to communicate to governmental authorities a novel notion 
of the Karaites, distinct from that of Rabbanite Jewry and in keeping with the 
criteria for emancipation. The image proffered to the authorities incorporates 
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a number of different narratives, including the Karaite link to the ten lost 
tribes, their colonization of the territories subsequently identified with the 
Russian Empire in ancient times that preceded the crucifixion of Jesus (an act 
in which they thus had no part), and invariable appreciation of the Karaites 
(as opposed to the Rabbanites) by the governments of all places where they 
had settled, on account of their contributions to the prosperity of those lands. 
These and other new ahistorical narratives played a similarly significant role 
in the construction of Karaite nationalism. 

The nineteenth-century campaign by Karaite leaders to secure eman- 
cipation saw the emergence of numerous forged documents, including 
manuscripts, colophons, and tomb inscriptions, as well as the fabrication of 
ahistorical chronicles and pseudo-scientific apologia to accompany this wave 
of novel material. These apologetics were published in historical periodicals 
in Hebrew and Russian, and gave rise to a multifarious pseudo-scientific lit- 
erature on the history of the Karaites and of the Khazars, as well as related 
subjects. All of the above developments transpired against the backdrop of the 
spread of the Haskalah within Karaite communities. Of course, the immediate 
cause of the activities described did not lie in the principles of the Haskalah per 
se: the essential circumstance here consisted of Karaite scholars’ acquaintance 
with modern scholarship—above all Wissenschaft des Judentums or Hokhmat 
Yisrael—and its effects on them, in terms of both knowledge and, on some 
level, methodology. This is not to say that Rabbanite literature of the same 
period contains no ahistorical narratives, and the Eastern European nations 
surrounding the Karaites—Russians, Poles, Armenians, Lithuanians, and so 
forth—indisputably furnished their own such writings, as will be demonstrated 
below. However, be that as it may, in Karaite literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and later the ahistorical narrative has such a critical function as to render 
it irreplaceable. Neither a historiographical genre such as that which gained 
traction among other nations in the modern era, nor even a literature com- 
parable to that of Rabbanite Jewry beginning in the sixteenth century, devel- 
oped among the Karaites in the modern era. Until the mid-nineteenth century, 
Karaite writing notably retained the format of Karaite-Rabbanite polemics 
over Judaic primacy, along with the accustomed traditional arguments. 

The forgery of historical documents is an age-old enterprise driven by a 
wide range of motivations: lucre, putting one’s talent to work, prestige, and so 
on. At hand here, however, is a different variety of forgeries: counterfeits pro- 
duced for the advancement of a group or nation, praising its history and the 
deeds of its progenitors in order to improve its social standing, all in the service 
of national aims. What, then, is the significance of those forged documents 
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that, once published, successfully pulled the wool over the eyes of researchers 
and public alike? I shall not call for recognizing the equality of literary and 
historical narratives. The approach advocating equality of literary and histori- 
cal narratives makes no principal distinction, for instance, between a historical 
novel and a historical chronicle, whether authentic or fabricated.9 The differ- 
ences between the “narratives” are particularly clear in view of the differences 
between the motives of the author and those of the forger. 

The importance of a forgery lies not in the facts recorded on its pages, but 
in its reflection of complex new processes underway in the human conscious- 
ness as one era gives way to the next. It teaches us about the period in which it 
was published, and particularly about the values and the intellectual climate 
of that time. Expressions of the forger’s motives reveal to us the aspirations, 
historical notions, and ideological convictions of both that individual and his 
society. Among the things manifested (albeit by no means exhaustively) by 
the forgeries of the nineteenth century is the development of national histori- 
cal consciousness. These aspects of the forgeries may be better understood by 
recourse to a phenomenological examination of them in their broader tem- 
poral and cultural context as a socio-cultural practice which was common in 
educated circles in a period of modernization and the development of modern 
science, both in general as well as Jewish societies. 

Karaite works of the nineteenth century are characterized by a conspicuous 
tendency to incorporate extant medieval narratives in the general history of 
the surrounding nations, which the authors learned from modern literature. 
Karaite authors sought to bestow on their narratives a scientific imprimatur 
intended to derive its authority from their use of the scholarly tools of the day: 
citation of primary sources (which they tended to fabricate if lacking), tex- 
tual criticism, and articles in both scientific and general-audience periodicals 
in Hebrew and Russian. Notably, a further factor that stimulated production 
of forged documents and publication of ahistorical materials was a parallel 
phenomenon that was unfolding in the enlightened class of eighteenth- and 


g See, e.g., White, Metahistory, p. ix: “... I treat the historical work as what it most manifestly is: 
a verbal structure in the form of a narrative prose discourse.” Some postmodern approaches 
posit that even a fact is a relative concept no different from any kind of narrative insofar 
as the historian shapes and constructs facts in keeping with his personal preferences and 


r« 


convictions. White suggests a typology of historians’ “strategy” based on four modes, com- 
mon in literary analyses (Metaphor, Synecdoche, Metonymy, and Irony), which according to 


him are employed by historians to “explain” the historical events or processes; see ibid., xi. 
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nineteenth-century Russia, in which writers found an avid audience for their 
works. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the theme of forgeries and their social 
function, the aim of this book is not to expose forgeries, but to examine them 
phenomenologically as one element within the larger picture of historical con- 
sciousness and the changes that took place within it, and as one of the out- 
comes of the emergence of modern science and nationalism. 


Introduction to Terminology 


1 Historical Consciousness and Traditional Writing 


A nation’s historical consciousness finds its most prominent expression in his- 
torical writing. The concept of “historical consciousness” as used in this book 
refers first and foremost to awareness of historical processes on the social 
and personal levels! and the manner in which members of the elite and the 
intelligentsia employ elements from the historical past and assign them social 
functions.” 

The term historical consciousness is a problematic one, particularly as 
regards the Middle Ages, and not least where any of various types of tradi- 
tional writing is concerned. The concept of historical consciousness (as well 
as the phenomenon per se today dubbed historical consciousness, of the kind 
characteristic of historians and educated people) is a recent construct created 
by researchers and philosophers in the nineteenth century. Application of this 
modern concept to phenomena belonging to earlier historical periods may 
thus be viewed as anachronistic. The Karaites who committed their history 
to paper in one form or another did not see themselves as having a historical 
consciousness. 

The text-based reconstruction of historical concepts of identity in which 
this book engages is largely devoted to reconstructing the way in which the 
authors thought. This is the place to note the importance of distinguishing 
between the style of traditional thought and the categories conventionally 
used to define the thought of modern society. To illustrate with an example, 


1 The various aspects of historical consciousness and notions of both the general and the 
Jewish historical past have been discussed by scholars. See, e.g., Horowitz et al., He-Avar; 
Le Goff, History; Funkenstein, Perceptions of Jewish History; Zipperstein, Imagining Russian 
Jewry; Collingwood, The Idea of History. 

2 Ben Zion Dinur, in considering the functions of the historical past in texts, proposes the 
concept of “historical awareness,” a rubric under which he places everything identified with 
historical writing of any sort, from legends to scientific historiography, including interpreta- 
tions and historical memory in its various forms. See Dinur, “Hakkarat he-avar,’ 9-1. Dinur 
discusses “emendations and augmentations,” “displacement,” and “transferals” made in scrip- 
tural and historical texts across the generations in accordance with the questions that arose 
in each historical period. He does not, however, draw attention to the roles played by the 
elements of the historical past as a social praxis of these actions. 

3 On the salient differences between modern and traditional society see, e.g., International 
Encyclopedia of the Social and Behavioral Sciences, ed. Neil J. Smelser and Paul B. Baltes, s.v. 
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one would be ill-advised to seek a historiosophic reflection, in the modern 
sense of the term, in the lists of Karaite scholars and patriarchs found in medi- 
eval literature. Traditional writing differs from the critical, scientific writing 
of the modern age, inter alia, in that the latter espouses the use of empirical 
facts and of methodology—indeed, these are its very ideals. Traditional writ- 
ing, conversely, often glosses over logical contradictions in the text. Its cardi- 
nal priority is the author’s aim of establishing a reliance on earlier authorities 
and collecting, preserving, and synthesizing existing traditions, irrespective of 
any contradictions between them. This being the case, the structure of insight 
that informs traditional writing draws no line between historical writing of 
one degree of criticality or another, and the use of elements, such as motifs, 
taken from folklore. Not even the criteria required for the conception of such 
a distinction are in existence. Such non-distinction was preserved as a charac- 
teristic of traditional writing, on one level or another, up to the modern age. 
This observation, to be sure, is not unique to Karaite literature. It also is observ- 
able in Orthodox Jewish works, as well as in those of other cultures, with all 
the differences between them. As demonstrated below, premodern texts must 
be studied along with an awareness of the features of traditional thought, 
which permits reconstruction of the logic that informed the decision to amal- 
gamate the various texts at hand within a single composition, the choice of the 
particular uses for which quotations are employed, and the overarching goals 
of the author. 


2 History versus Historical Narrative 


In this study, I shall employ the term /Aistorical narrative in the sense of a 
story that is not in agreement with historical fact, and eschew blurring the 
lines between historical fact and literary or any other narrative, as mentioned 
above.* 


“Traditions: Social” (Oxford: Pergamon, 2001); Weber, The Sociology of Religion (1971), 81; 
Hexter, On Historians, 251-52, 269-71. Notwithstanding, little scholarship has been devoted 
to phenomenological analysis of traditional writing and its features. On the paradigmat- 
ic mode of thought concerning traditional writing see, e.g., Neusner, “Why No History in 
Rabbinic Judaism?” 160-61. See also Akhiezer, “Sultanski.” 


4 Seen. g above. 
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The creation of historical narratives or of new myths° is typically inspired 
by the need to address some flaw in an existing historical or cultural model, 
such as one that has appeared in the wake of a religious polemic that demands 
the development of new explanations. This phenomenon is discernible in 
materials within Karaite literature that discuss the history of that movement, 
and will be discussed at length below. 

Though the creation of historical narratives or myths is an important char- 
acteristic of traditional consciousness, it would be a mistake to identify the 
creation of myths as an exclusive feature of traditional writing. Modernity, 
after all, affords its own examples of myths newly cultivated. The difference 
between the modern period and earlier times is that modern historical writ- 
ing at least presumes to be academic in nature and generally is characterized 
by an endeavor to find some scientific support for the myths in question. 
Scholars among the Karaite leadership, influenced by the modern intellec- 
tual trends of the nineteenth century, thus attempted to write history with 
an awareness of the importance of scientific study and a familiarity with its 
methods. 

I underscore that it is not my intention to engage in “myth-busting,’” though 
such an approach does exist in academia and there plays an important role.® 
This work investigates myths such as historical narratives, including the man- 
ner of their presentation and interpretation by Karaite authors, and explores 
the generally apologetic, political, or nationalistic social functions that these 
narratives fulfilled. 


3 Identity 


The concept of identity, which was developed by Erik H. Erikson in the 1950s” 
and had its start in psychology, is today widely used in a variety of fields and 


5 The word myth in this context does not denote imaginary adventures set in the ancient world 
or a phenomenon associated with ritual (as was the case in certain approaches popular 
among scholars in the nineteenth and the early twentieth century; see, e.g., Frazer, Golden 
Bough). 

6 Ithamar Gruenwald argues that the propensity toward myth-busting is quite common in 
academia: “The word mythos (Greek for a story) is stealthily becoming a disgraceful term. 
Though a story that may plausibly be said to have lost its believability indeed is a myth wor- 
thy of being shattered, those who question the validity of the story as though to argue that 
it has within an element of illusion, is not illusion, prima facie, a feature essential to myth?” 
(Gruenwald, “Mitds,’ 16). 

7 See, e.g., Erikson, Jdentity. On the history of the concept see Gleason, “Identifying Identity.” 
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contexts within the humanities. This study discusses the concept of identity 
as it interacts with that of historical consciousness. It will be employed in two 
principal contexts: 


1. A discussion of the Middle Ages and the Early Modern period, in regard 
to the self-identity of the Karaites as a different group from Rabbanite 
Jewry, with a distinct historical and religious outlook. 

2.  Adiscussion of the changes that transpired in Karaite society during the 
nineteenth century, which saw the emergence of Karaite nationalism, 
among other developments. Here the terms ethnic identity and national 
identity will be utilized. 


4 Sect 


The upcoming examination of Karaite historical writing requires a further ter- 
minological note, touching on the accustomed identification of the Karaites as 
a sect. This approach, which held sway in the study of Karaism from its incep- 
tion and continues to be used today, appears to owe much to the Christian 
concept that undergirded scientific scholarship in Europe, and thence made 
its way deep within Wissenschaft des Judentums. This approach concerns 
the relationship between true religion, on one hand, and heresy or schism, 
on the other. This bisection, itself an object of study in the sociology of reli- 
gion, is expressed in the contrasting typology of Church and sect developed by 
Troeltsch and Weber.® The various aspects of a sect have been analyzed by a 
wide range of studies in recent decades, and the concept has undergone a revi- 
sion resulting in the revelation of additional dimensions within it.? Scholars 
who use the word sect in reference to Karaism generally do not define the con- 
cept, and thus give rise to a methodological problem: they are using a term 
that belongs to the field of religion, ostensibly on the authority of consensus, 


8 See their respective treatments of the subject: Troeltsch, Social Teachings; Weber, 
Methodology. 

g See the attempt by Shaye J.D. Cohen to define the concept: Cohen, From the Maccabbees, 
124-27, and Baumgarten, Ha-Kittatiyut, 21-23. See also the discussion of the concept of heresy 
in Rustow, “Karaites Real and Imagined.” Of particular interest is Brian Stock’s endeavor to 
study medieval European heretical groups as “textual communities,” groups whose values, 
lifestyle, behavior, and relationship with the external world are determined by a certain text 
around which the members of the sect, who may or may not be literate, have come together; 
see Stock, Implications of Literacy. 
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yet fail to redefine it to reflect its social meaning in the field of scholarship to 
which it has been transplanted. 

Notwithstanding, in their own traditional literature, the Karaites themselves 
notably employed the phrases Sect of the Karaites (Kat ha-Qara’tm) and Sect of 
the Rabbanites (Kat ha-Rabbanim), using the term neutrally to denote a group 
or stream. Due to the complexity and polysemy of the term sect, I shall use the 
terms movement,!° stream, and community, in accordance with the context. 


5 Authors’ Identity: Elites versus Everyman 


Who were the Karaites who authored historical works? Did these writers accu- 
rately represent views and notions shared by the majority of their community, 
or did they record only their personal opinions? Karaite historiographic lit- 
erature in the main was written by a given generation’s foremost sages, some 
of whom concurrently served as community leaders, and by other scholars 
within the community. This state of affairs puts something of a damper on 
our analysis, as these elites sometimes were the actors that established policy 
for relations with Rabbanite Jews. It was they who led the struggle for Karaite 
rights in the modern period, and they who generated pseudo-historical texts to 
serve this struggle, while their considerations and objectives remained foreign 
to most members of the community. This field, then, shares a classic problem 
confronted also by scholars of the Middle Ages and the modern period: the 
difficulty of ascertaining the mentality? and notions of ordinary people due 


10 ~_—_ In sociology, according to Wilson, a movement is “a collective, deliberate, and organized 
attempt to implement multi-dimensional changes in the existing social order or to pre- 
vent them by noninstitutional means”; see Wilson, Social Movements, 8. In the study of 
religion the term is used, inter alia, to express differences between a sect and sundry cults 
that do not seek to influence society as a whole. See Sommerville, “Seventeenth-Century 
English Religion,” 749-59. 

11 Haggai Ben-Shammai proposes using the terms movement and community for the Karaites; 
see Ben-Shammai, “Ha-Qara’Im vé-ha-Mizrah,” 16, and in English, “Study of Karaism,’ 22. 

12 Shulamith Shahar defines such attitudes, termed mentalité, as “a not entirely delineated 
worldview common to a great number of people in a given culture—values, beliefs, posi- 
tions and things that are self-evident to anyone who shares that worldview, which changes 
only by an extremely slow, gradual process. Mentalité is identical neither to the scholarly 
conception of the world nor to cultural norms, albeit these play a role in its formation’; 
see Shahar, Qébusot Shulayim, 7-8. Scholarly interest in the study of attitudes and in cor- 
responding historical research had its beginning in the 1920s. See, e.g., Huizinga, Waning 
Middle Ages; Le Goff, “Les mentalités.” 
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to the dearth of sources left by such individuals. The common people are not 
full partners in all societal or communal developments. Even more critically, 
the people do not write; any person with that ability ceases to be identified as 
a common person. The only recourse is to search in the available literature for 
appearances by the common people on which to base an index of the histori- 
cal notions of the “silent majority.” I followed this approach, searching Karaite 
literature—historical, philosophical, religio-legal, homiletical, personal let- 
ters, and so forth—for allusions to the notions of history and identity held by 
community members other than the leaders, both individuals less enlightened 
than they and those wholly uneducated. Yet the crumbs of information are 
quite scant. Here, chronographic writings can be of not inconsequential assis- 
tance: this genre is not anchored in an ancient literature and is not bound by 
rules, and thus is marked by a very free style of writing. Sometimes such docu- 
ments contain personal opinions voiced by the author as well as by other com- 
munity members. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Study of Karaism and Its Paradoxes 


11 The Research of Hokhmat Yisrael and Protestant Scholarship 


The study of Karaism in Europe began principally with the interest in the sub- 
ject taken by Protestant thinkers during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. It progressed and accelerated during the nineteenth century with the rise 
of Hokhmat Yisrael which adopted as its own certain Protestant perspectives 
on Karaism (see ch. 4 below). The image of the Karaites found in the studies of 
Protestant scholars solidified gradually with the ongoing study of Karaite man- 
uscripts, and was further influenced to a certain degree by contacts initiated 
by Protestants with Karaites. The formation of these relationships and the rela- 
tive closeness that came to characterize them resulted, inter alia, from a criti- 
cal approach to Rabbanite Judaism, with Karaism playing the key persuasive 
role of a competing, “ideal” Judaism in polemics against “Pharisaic” Judaism. 
The contacts with Karaites resulted not from Protestant attraction to Karaism 
as such, but from an image that the Protestants themselves had conceived, 
if perhaps unwittingly, due to the apologetic necessity of their movements; 
the Protestants aspired to bring both the Karaite and the Rabbanite stream 
into their own fold. It was toward this end that they made use of Karaism, 
which they believed was destined to bring on the conversion of all Jews. 

The image of the Karaites that coalesced in Protestant thought substantially 
influenced both the character of the study of Karaism during the nineteenth 
century as well as the self-perception of the Karaites once they had become 
familiar with this image. The interaction was such that the scholars transmit- 
ted a kind of orientalist! fantasy of their own creation to the object of their 
scholarship, which internalized that fantasy itself. The Karaites in turn exhib- 
ited a willingness to provide the researchers with the information that they 
required, and later used the products resulting from the scholars’ process- 
ing of this information as a foundation for the construction of their national 
narrative. 

The studies of Karaism that followed, and which extended those of 
Protestant scholars, appeared as part of Wissenschaft des Judentums or 
Hokhmat Yisrael during the 1820s and 1830s. Its earliest Western European 


1 On the phenomenon of orientalism see Said, Orientalism. 
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scholars brought their avid historicism to critical studies in the fields of 
history, philology, and Judaic literature.? These individuals, among them 
Jewish Reform movement leaders, were the successors of the German 
Haskalah. The most prominent figures who included Karaite religion, history, 
and literature among their objects of study were Leopold Zunz, Isaak Markus 
Jost, Heinrich Graetz, Julius Fiirst, Abraham Geiger, Salomon Munk, and 
Moritz Steinschneider. The pursuits of Hokhmat Yisrael included criticism of 
Hebrew texts, collection of ancient manuscripts, and reconstruction of Jewish 
history on the basis of Hebrew documents.? The Hebrew Bible, rabbinic lit- 
erature, and Rabbanite and Karaite works thus became objects of philological, 
linguistic, and historical study, and came to figure in the study of the interac- 
tions between Jews and the surrounding nations. From the 1840s, Jewish stud- 
ies began gradually to take form in the Russian Empire as well, in a process 
featuring trends similar to those that had pertained to the West, including a 
curiosity about Karaism. Among the scholars of Karaism active in the Russian 
Empire were Abraham Ber Gottlober, Ephraim Deinard, Abraham Harkavy, 
Daniel Khvolson, Samuel Joseph Finn, Simhah Pinsker, and Simon Dubnow. 

It is no coincidence that Hokhmat Yisrael scholars took an interest in 
Karaism from the earliest stages of the discipline’s development. There were 
two reasons for this development, first of all the scriptural orientation of many 
Haskalah scholars. Some, particularly those of the Reform camp, engaged in 
criticism of exclusively talmudic education, blaming it for narrow horizons.* 
Due to their identification with the biblical (pre-rabbinical) system of values, 
they felt an intellectual affinity with the Karaites, whom they viewed as repre- 
senting the Judaism that hewed most closely to the original, without the later 
additions of the Oral Law. Some Haskalah thinkers saw Karaism as a kind of 
prototype that could serve as an example of biblical values and a model for the 
social and moral “improvement of the Jews.” 

The second reason for the interest in Karaism was a certain degree of influ- 
ence exerted by Christian Hebraism on Hokhmat Yisrael, notably in terms of 
methods and perspectives. The scholarly study of Judaism was not in fact a 
wholly novel phenomenon in the nineteenth century. Although it came about 


2 Historicism is a philosophical principle according to which every phenomenon in society or 
any given area of scientific pursuit (e.g., literature, philology, law, even the natural sciences) 
may be seen through the prism of historical development and explained with historical 
concepts. 

3 See Mendes-Flohr, Hokhmat Yisrael; Schorsch, “Historical Consciousness”; Meyer, “Modern 
Jewish Historiography.’ 

4 Mendes-Flohr, ibid., 15; Pelli, Haskala, 43-44. 
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at the hands of Jewish maskilim during the struggle for emancipation and 
the gradual modernization of the European Jews, and despite the influence 
exerted on it by modern science, it was not a little reliant on the products of 
Christian Hebraism. 

It was an extension of a process that germinated in the early Middle Ages, 
starting with the church fathers, and received a new impetus in the twelfth 
century as a means of arriving at the “Hebrew truth” (Hebraica Veritas), as 
at the St. Victor Monastery in France. It was an important intellectual cen- 
ter where the Bible was studied in Hebrew and Jewish commentaries were 
consulted. A further catalyst to Hebraism came during the Renaissance, when 
intensive contacts took place between Christians—such as Nicholas of Cusa, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola of Italy, and Johannes Reuchlin of Germany— 
and Jews.® Christian Hebraism gradually took shape inside European universi- 
ties, with Protestants playing an instrumental role in the process. As noted, it 
was Protestants who pioneered the study of Karaism during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, laying the groundwork for the development of this 
field within the framework of Hokhmat Yisrael. Aside from their strictly sci- 
entific goal, the Protestants believed that studying what they viewed as the 
“original Judaism” would help them understand the processes that Christianity 
had undergone from its inception until the Reformation, correct the osten- 
sible distortions brought about by the Catholic Church, and draw up new guid- 
ing principles. Thus approached by the Protestants as an object of study, the 
Karaites were taken to be the representatives of the most original and enlight- 
ened Judaism. Protestant scholars collected and analyzed the writings of the 
Karaites, published them, and left sizable collections of these manuscripts in 
the libraries of Europe. The Protestants, particularly the Millenarians, saw a 
historical affinity between their own experience and the Karaites’ conflict with 
Rabbanite Judaism, rooted in their rejection of the authority of the oral tra- 
dition. In their eyes, Protestantism had undergone a similar process in sepa- 
rating from Catholicism: a renewal of faith had manifested itself in a return 
to the original text of Scripture and erosion of the edicts and interpretations 
of the papacy. This similarity imprinted on the Christian consciousness a 
perception of Protestantism and Karaism as analogous phenomena. Each 
movement had found itself in competition and conflict, even enmity, with a 
competing faith from which it had emerged. 


5 Fora discussion see Smalley, Study of the Bible. 

6 On Christian Hebraism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries see Wirszubski, Pico della 
Mirandola; Zimmer, “Hebraist Collaboration’; Burnett, Christian Hebraism; Fenton, “The 
European Discovery of Karaism.” 
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1.2 The Ideology of Hokhmat Yisrael Scholars and the Study of Karaism 


Though the Protestants and the maskilim differed in various respects, the 
maskilim, especially the reformers—held some similar notions. These 
researchers, like the Protestants, anticipated the modern renewal of Judaism 
and “improvement of the Jews” in the returning to their scriptural roots. They 
perceived the much earlier movement of ‘Anan ben David as developments 
aiming to effect a break with talmudic authority. Karaism to them was an 
enlightened movement of rational principles.” Another leading influence on 
their view of Karaism was their complex relationship with traditional Judaism. 
Reformer Isaak Markus Jost, like many other Wissenschaft des Judentums 
scholars, saw the Sadducees as the early Karaites,® positing that they had 
been like Protestants waging a struggle against Catholicism.9 Jost ascribed 
to the Karaites praiseworthy character traits that in his view were absent in 
Rabbanite Judaism, arguing that the Karaites hated arrogance, mastery, and 
power, made a living from manual labor, and loved the sciences. They had 
spent many long centuries immersed in the troubles of exile, yet “despite it 
all, they have nowhere become guilty of those negative traits that have been a 
cause for hatred of the Rabbanite Jews in various lands.”!° 

Abraham Geiger, a fierce critic of the Talmud, argued that like the Sadducees, 
who had objected to the many prohibitions promulgated by the Pharisees, 
the Karaites were a movement with a new spirit that stood in opposition 
to the Rabbanite proponents of the Talmud." Samuel Holdheim, also a Reform 
leader, stressed the progressive, liberal character of Karaite law, particularly 
with regard to women, in his work on the history and law of the Karaites. By 
way of example, in his Matimar ha-Ishit: ‘Al Tékhiinat ha-Rabbdnim vé-ha- 
Qar@im (Essay on Family Relationship: On the Traits of the Rabbanites and 
the Karaites) Holdheim romantically describes the matrimonial covenant 
in Karaite tradition, stressing the similarity between the conjugal relation- 
ship and that between Israel and its God.!2 The comparison of the Karaite 
and the Rabbanite matrimonial covenant is encapsulated by the author in an 


7 On the special attitude of the maskilim toward Karaism see Akhiezer, “Mif‘alo ha- 
Mehgari,” 42-44; Bartal, “Eastern European Haskalah’; Mahler, Ha-Qara’im, 28-46; 
Mahler, Ha-Kittot ha-Datiyot, 3; Fahn, Qara’tm, 65-122. 

8 Jost, Geschichte, 6:27-31. 

9 Ibid., 6:33, 8:35. 

10 __Ibid., 6:31, as well as 33, 35, 39. 

11 ~—- Geiger, Das Judentum, 53. 

12 Holdheim, Ma%imar ha-Ishiit, 49-50. 
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observation regarding “the vastness of the difference” between the streams in 
this respect: in Rabbanite marriage, the woman is subject to acquisition “as the 
world’s possessions and people's objects, as the acquirement of a slave or of 
an ox or donkey by its master.”3 He further argues that unlike the Rabbanites, 
who essentially forced on the woman the role of the acquisition, among the 
Karaites “the woman is acquired only voluntarily.... Taking the money is a clear 
symbol that she has been taken voluntarily....”4 

Isaak Hirsch Weiss, a Hungarian maskil who objected to the agenda of the 
more extreme Reformers, argued that the original Karaites (viz., the followers 
of ‘Anan) had been enlightened and educated individuals who rejected the 
anthropomorphism found in the Talmud.!5 Nonetheless, Weiss emphasized, 
the Muslim regime preferred close relations with the Rabbanites over the 
Karaites, because the Muslims understood neither the Karaites’ messianism 
nor their religious rationalism and consequent rejection of the talmudic lore in 
which Muhammad himself had believed.!® Several later scholars also wrote 
in this vein. Rabbi Zvi Cahn argued that a key goal of the Karaite movement 
had been to strip the Jewish religion of the superstitions that had accreted due 
to contact with the religion of the Persians.!” 

Still, most of the scholars named above and many others noted the stric- 
tures of Karaite religious observance. Raphael Mahler calls attention to the fact 
that most scholars of Karaism, whether of the old school or of the twentieth 
century and including Jacob Mann,!* make a point of the strict character of the 
commandments in Karaite law, yet at the same time, paradoxically, comment 
on the liberalism and progressiveness of Karaite law,'® in no case attempting to 
reconcile the discrepancy. Their view may be taken as a clichéd type, modeled 
on that found in Protestant writings. In the approach taken by these scholars, 
particularly those belonging to the Reform movement, criticism of traditional 
Rabbanite Judaism voiced from a maskilic perspective was prominently pro- 
jected onto the relationship between Karaism and Talmudic Judaism. A simi- 
lar phenomenon prevailed among Eastern European maskilim, who shared 


13 Ibid., 50. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Weiss, Dor Dor vé-Doréshay, 4:49. 

16 Ibid., 4:105—-06. 

17. See Cahn, Karaite Sect; Mahler, Ha-Qara’im, 42n30. 

18 Mann, Texts and Studies, v-vii. Mann includes in his discussion facts reflecting both the 
strictures of Karaite observance and Karaite rationalism. He does not attempt to reconcile 
the two. 

19 =©Mahler, Ha-Qara’im, 42-43. 
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the aspiration to the scriptural ideal, and “improvement” of the Jewish nation. 
They too took the Karaites as exemplars of such “improvement.” The trends 
described above held sway among scholars of Karaism during the nineteenth 
century and retained their currency during the twentieth, but competing per- 
spectives existed even then.?° It should be emphasized, however, that not all 
the scholars shared these views. 

Mahler, having a Marxist orientation, searches (and finds!) at the roots of 
every heretical group, separatist sect, or messianic movement, including the 
nascent Karaite community, a social impetus with overtones of class struggle 
under the cloak of religious principle while working to change the social sta- 
tus quo. He views the movement of ‘Anan ben David, whom he considers the 
founder of Karaism, as a national-socialist liberation movement.?! 


1.3 The Karaite Paradigm: Authentic or Imagined Karaism? 


Besides the analogies drawn by the maskilim and Reformers between Karaites 
and Protestants, Karaism was in other instances identified with other currents 
originating in various periods and places in the spiritual history of the Jews. 
Accusations of Karaite sympathies are known to have been leveled against 
“heretical” European Jews on account of views they espoused, first and fore- 
most rejection of the authority of the Oral Law. Examples include allegations 
made against Jews such as Uriel da Costa and Benedict Spinoza, who were in 
no way affiliated with Karaism or the Karaites,?2 and the Catholic Church’s 
comparison of the followers of Jacob Frank (who petitioned the Catholic 
Church for protection from the Jews in Poland during the years 1756-59) to 
Karaites.23 To these we may add comparisons drawn between Karaism and the 
Jewish Reform movement.** To truly understand these and the other parallels 
described above, we must provide answers to a few questions: 


20 ‘Thus, e.g., Moritz Steinschneider, who, as emphasized by Lasker, viewed Karaite literature 
as an integral part of Jewish literature and history, but was critical of Firkovich’s writing. 
See Lasker, “Moritz Steinschneider,’ especially pp. 351-55. 

21 Mahler, Ha-Qara’im, e.g, 17-18. 

22 Kaplan, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Amsterdam.” 

23 Bartal, “Eastern European Haskalah,’ 60. 

24 On the similarities between Karaism and the Reform Movement see Petuchowski, 
“Karaite Tendencies.” 
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Were some or all of these analogies based on a single common element 
of external appearance, namely, deviation from the Judaism to which the 
Jewish majority subscribed, or are there more fundamental commonali- 
ties shared by the Karaites and the other groups? 

What informed the image of the Karaites formed by the Protestants, 
and how did this image assume a place in the scientific scholarship of 
Hokhmat Yisrael during the nineteenth century? 

To what degree were the views of the Karaites held by the Protestants 
and Rabbanite maskilim predicated on knowledge of the Karaite heri- 
tage and personal familiarity with the Karaites and their communal life? 
To what extent did Karaite scholars and opinion leaders accept the analo- 
gies outlined above, and what interpretations did they give these paral- 
lels? What were the ramifications of their acceptance for Karaite historical 
consciousness and self-identity? 

How did the Karaites adapt themselves to the ideals of Protestant schol- 
ars (and the intelligentsia of nineteenth-century Poland, Russia, and 
Austria) and those of the maskilim? 


The answers to these questions, which will be discussed in the present study, 


will facilitate an understanding of both the processes that have occurred 


in the study of Karaism from its beginnings until the present and the nature of 


the shifts that took place within Karaite historical consciousness. 


CHAPTER 2 


History or Historical Narratives? Formative 
Traditions in Karaite Literature and Their 
Social Functions 


The historical notions of a nation, ethnicity, or religious group typically con- 
stitute a significant part of its self-identity. Times of crisis and profound social 
changes tend to bring in their wake substantial changes in the notions of his- 
torical identity and historical consciousness of a nation or other group. Due 
to this dynamic, elites sometimes fashion historical narratives that do not 
necessarily conform to historical fact; so too, the requirements of the hour, 
as well as apologetic, national, social, or political goals, may be cause for the 
revision of an existing narrative—a process that normally includes interactions 
between the nation or group, as it forms new historical narratives, and the 
new narrative, which comes alive and develops power and influence of its 
own. Its power, coupled with social changes, occasionally effects a transfor- 
mation in the identity of the nation or group that strays from the trajectory 
originally intended by those who developed the historical narratives. The most 
conspicuous example of such transformation is the turning of the Karaites of 
Eastern Europe from a stream within the Jewish people to a separate group 
that today claims never to have had any relationship to any kind of Judaism. 
This process, notably, proceeded through several stages of changes in identity, 
with the transition to each successive stage attended by the creation of new 
historical narratives. 

In the Middle Ages we see the development of a Karaite historical narrative 
rooted in myth, while in the nineteenth century this myth is buttressed by 
efforts to apply contemporary scientific tools of historical research. Historical 
writing also tends to be a means of adapting to contemporary social and cul- 
tural changes. The appearance in a given culture of such writing as an inde- 
pendent literary genre, or else the development of novel trends in a preexisting 
genre of historiographical writing, bears witness to changes in the historical 
consciousness of a nation or of particular groups within it. It follows that one 
means of probing such changes in group consciousness is diachronic analysis 
of available historical writing. An investigation of historical consciousness as 
reflected by Karaite sources requires a focus on the following: 
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1. The question of the extent to which the various Karaite compositions 
concerning the inception of the Karaite movement may be classified as 
a type of historiography (and not, for instance, folklore) as opposed to a 
work belonging to a different genre that includes historiographical ele- 
ments for other purposes (such as historical background to a discussion 
of religious law). Of utmost importance is the author’s interpretation of 
the material in question, where such an interpretation is available. 

2. An appreciation of the character and uniqueness of Karaite historical lit- 
erature, in contrast to Rabbanite historiography. 

3. The social and cultural factors that gave form to Karaite historiographical 
literature. 


2.1 Karaite Historical Narratives as Reflections on the Schism 


Karaite literature began to develop during the ninth to eleventh centuries, and 
at this juncture no coherent historical motif specifically addressing Karaite 
history was in evidence. Among the more salient aspects of the ideological 
foundations of Karaism in this period was a messianic sensibility that rejected 
the legitimacy of exilic existence,! and which found practical expression in the 
migration of many Karaites to the Land of Israel and the establishment of 
an enduring Karaite center in Jerusalem. This sensibility might have been 
expected to engender the appearance of a new historiographical literature.” 
Yet while premodern messianic literature is naturally focused on the final pur- 
pose of human history, it is not necessarily occupied with reconstructing the 
historical past or intensively engaging with the particulars of bygone times; 
it is occupied, rather, with events anticipated in the future. For this reason, 
the messianic literature is beyond the scope of our main topic, which is cen- 
tered on an independent historiographical genre that deals with the past 
and to some extent also with the present, and which focuses mainly on post- 
biblical history. 

Karaite-Rabbanite polemical writings belonging to the early corpus of 
Karaite literature also did not delve into the historical details of the emergence 
of Karaism, but instead focused on halakhic debates, religious fundamentals, 
and biblical exegesis. This does not mean, however, that early Karaite authors 
were devoid of any interest in history. Meira Polliack, in her work on novel 
trends in early Karaite exegetical literature, notes how the exegesis of the book 


1 For discussion, see Erder, “Karaite Mourners of Zion.” 
2 Regarding which see Ben-Shammaiy, “Midrash.” 
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of Hosea by the tenth-century scholar Yefet ben Eli, a leading Karaite exegete, 
exemplifies one of these phenomena, pointing to the author’s historicization 
of the words of the prophet and attendant reconstruction of the historical 
background to these comments. Polliack calls attention to the exegete’s ten- 
dency to associate the prophet’s words with actual events, among them the 
Karaite-Rabbanite schism.? Such historicization is an important feature of his- 
torical consciousness at the dawn of Karaism. Below I shall refer to the concept 
of “historicization” in the alternate sense defined by Anthony D. Smith in his 
discussion of the rise of nationalism. 

The phenomenon of historicization in early Karaite exegetical literature 
is expressed in various ways. M. Polliack and M. Zawanowska, who deal with 
exegetical approaches to the theological and ethical aspects of the curse of 
Canaan by God (Gen 9:25), offer interesting examples of the distinctions 
between the approaches of some authors—especially Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani 
and Yefet ben Eli—concerning the balance between divine providence and 
the role of human beings, as well as the extent of God’s role in the shaping of 
human history.> 

Significantly, the narratives introduced by Karaite authors of the Middle 
Ages and later periods on the topic of the Karaite-Rabbanite schism— 
notwithstanding the great distance separating them from that historical 
reality—are principally historical reflections on that break. The first Karaite 
historiographical composition is in fact comprised of several historiographical 
chapters within a wider legal work, Kitab al-Anwar wa-’l-Maraqib (The Book of 
Lights and Watchtowers), composed in ca. 927 by Ya‘qub al-Qirgisani.® In these 
chapters, which survey a range of sixteen Jewish sects, al-Qirqisani discusses 
the beginnings of Karaism. The author places it in the First Temple period, and 
views the sect of ‘Anan ben David as discrete movements. Al-Qirqisani’s goal 
is to describe and emphasize the differences between “true” Judaism—that 
of the Karaites—and the other Jewish streams, including Rabbanite Judaism, 
all of which he regards as heretical. Al-Qirqisani was the first Karaite writer 


3 Polliack, “Historicizing Prophetic Literature,” 165-66. See also the study of Meirav Nadler- 
Akirav, “Literary Historical Approach,” in which the author demonstrates that Yefet ben Eli, 
in order to substantiate his exegetical claims, identifies historical episodes throughout his- 
tory based on inner-biblical history. (I express my gratitude to Dr. Nadler-Akirav for kindly 
allowing me to read her article before its publication). One may conclude, therefore, that for 
exegetical purposes Yefet employs a somewhat historical method of argumentation. 
Zawanowska and Polliack, “God Would Not Give the Land.” 

Ibid.; see esp. pp. 132-33. 

6 Al-Qirqisani, Code of Karaite Law; idem, Sects and Christianity. 
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to put forward this relatively coherent formative tradition concerning the 
beginnings of the movement. The tradition would undergo various changes 
over the generations, gaining purchase, as we shall see below, in the works 
of other Karaite writers into the nineteenth century. 

Al-Qirqisani sees the root of all heresies in the changes made by Jeroboam 
ben Nebat to the commandments of the Torah after the rift that sun- 
dered Solomon's domain into the kingdom of Judah and that of Israel.” 
Consequent to this development, writes al-Qirgisani, Judaism experienced 
an explosion of sects that deviated from “true” Judaism, among them the 
Samaritans, Rabbanites, Sadducees, and Boethusians.® The first figure to 
lead the Rabbanites, he avers, was Simeon the Righteous; the Sadducees 
and Boethusians, respectively, were followers of Zadok and Boethus, 
disciples of Antigonus, himself formerly an apprentice of Simeon the 
Righteous. Notwithstanding the historical motif of schism and the at- 
tempted historicization of biblical events, al-Qirgisani’s composition is not 
devoted to the Rabbanite-Karaite schism as a historical process. His prin- 
cipal focus, similar to that of many other medieval authors (both Jewish 
and non-Jewish), is to survey the various sects within Judaism and the 
dogmatic and halakhic differences between them as a tool in the service 
of the apologetic goal of identifying the “true” religion. 

Salmon ben Yeruham, a contemporary of al-Qirqisani, authored a series 
of polemical works against Saadya Gaon? in which he discusses the history of 
the Karaites. He identifies the fourth kingdom in the book of Daniel, as do 
other Rabbanite and Karaite authors, with the rule of the Islamic caliphates,!° 
and inserts Karaism into that period in the role of “true” Judaism. He briefly 
describes a series of events linked to the inception of Karaism, emphasizing 
the rise of Karaite leadership: the appearance of ‘Anan ben David, the scholar 
Benjamin Nahawandi and his activity in the area of halakhah, and the rise of 
the Karaite center in Jerusalem: 


And during the fourth kingdom ‘Anan appeared and softened the hearts 
of the people and opened their eyes, and they pursued the Book of God 
(kitab allah) to the degree that they were able, for the customs of the 


7 Al-Qirgisani describes disingenuous exegesis of the Torah as a crucial force in the first 
schism that befell the Israelite nation. See Polliack and Schlossberg, “Pérish Yefet ben 
Eh’, 80-82. 

8 Al-Qirgisani, Sects and Christianity, 95-102. 

9 See his polemical work: Salmon ben Yeruham, Milhamot ha-Shém. 

1o___ Astren, “Karaite Historiography,” 83. 
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Rabbanites and their preoccupation with the Gemara had caused them 
to forget the Book of God and searching out its truths. Then Benjamin 
appeared and further strengthened and revealed matters where ‘Anan— 
may God have mercy on him—had been drawn towards the customs of 
the Rabbanites. Then after Benjamin the Karaites appeared and brought 
greater comprehension and perspicacity to the Book of God. Afterwards 
men arose from the east and from the west and strengthened devo- 
tion to the faith, the formulation of legal opinions, and understanding; 
and they aspired to dwelling in Jerusalem, and they left their wealth and 
their homes and renounced the world, and they are currently residing 
in Jerusalem (bayt al-magqdis) until the remnant appears in their foot- 
steps ... and these are the Shoshannim.! 


On prominent display in this passage is a renewed effort to identify historical 
stages in the development of the Karaite movement. This particular passage, 
however, is not primarily concerned with a historiographical objective, but 
rather is intended as background material to Salmon’s exegesis of Psalm 69. 
Elijah ben Abraham, a Byzantine Karaite writer who apparently flourished 
in the late eleventh century and first half of the twelfth century, was the first 
Karaite to author an entirely historiographical composition.” In this short 
work Elijah sets forth the historical background of the schism and follows the 
“proto-Karaite” trajectory across historical periods. According to Fred Astren, 
“This is the first Karaite text to provide a fully historicized explanation for 
the division of Israel into two camps—followers of the truth and followers 
of corruption.” Like al-Qirqisani he predicates his account on the changes 
ushered in by Jeroboam ben Nebat: “from the day of the First Temple, until 
there arose Jeroboam—may the name of the wicked rot—and the kingdoms 
became separated,!* for Jeroboam had replaced the commandments of the 
Law and they were separated into two religions....”!5 Astren stresses that Elijah, 
unlike al-Qirqisani, opines that those who separated themselves (i.e., Jeroboam 


11 ~~ Salmon ben Yeruham, Pérish, 163 (on Ps 69:1), here translated from the Judaeo-Arabic by 
M.G. Wechsler; cf. Pinsker, Qadmoniyot, 1, 22. 

12 Published by Simhah Pinsker: Elijah ben Abraham, “Hilltig,’ 97-106. See also the transla- 
tion in Nemoy, “Elijah ben Abraham.” Regarding his writing see the detailed discussion in 
Akhiezer, “Byzantine Karaism,” 747-52. 

13‘ Astren, Karaite Judaism, 147. 

14 Inthe s:“... and the two [shéné] kingdoms became separated’; see Elijah ben Abraham, 
Hilluq, fol. 109 a. 

15 Elijah ben Abraham, “Hillig,” 100. On trends in his work see the detailed treatment in 
Akhiezer, “Byzantine Karaism,” 747-52. 
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and his followers) were consciously acting out of sin, not error or ignorance.!6 
Elijah states that, subsequent to the changes wrought by Jeroboam, 


... when they beheld this treachery, everyone who feared and trembled 
before the word of God among the ten tribes separated from among 
Israel their brethren and went beyond the rivers of Kush, and of them he 
said, “A little sister have we,” etc. (Song 8:8), because they were afraid lest 
they be enticed ... and among them none were left of those who trembled 
except in the holy city ... and they are those who are described as “sighers 
and groaners” (see Ezek 9:4), and they too were exiled with the remnant 
of the people.” 


As indicated by the text, “the sighers and the groaners’—i.e., the spiritual 
ancestors of the Karaites—were forcibly exiled to Babylonia with the remainder 
of the Israelite population. The author adds that their heirs—the Karaites— 
were the leaders of the captivity of Zion: Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
prophets. Elijah proceeds to describe what awaited the prophets’ successors in 
the time of the Second Temple: 


And during (the time of) the Second Temple they did not also return 
to acting foolishly, nor were they counted among those who were caus- 
ing many to stumble in the Torah or showing partiality in the Torah (see 
Mal 2:8-9), on whose account the Second Temple was destroyed (vari- 
ant reading: and who were the cause for the invention of a new law con- 
cerning which He had not commanded),!® and the kings of Edom exiled 
them, and with them the sighers and the groaners as well, and some of 
them then settled in Babylonia and in other lands, and therefore they are 
few to this day....!9 


In his work Elijah extracts “positive” figures and groups from Jewish history 
and identifies them unequivocally with proto-Karaites (identifying them, for 
instance, with the kingdom of Judah, rather than the kingdom of Israel, and 
with the blameless successors of the prophets, rather than those who dis- 
regarded the prophets’ words). The Rabbanites are identified as the group 


16 Astren, “Karaite Historiography,” 31. 

17 Elijah ben Abraham, “Hilla,” 101. See Astren, Karaite Judaism, 144. 
18 The parenthetical insertion is that of Pinsker. 

1g ___ Elijah ben Abraham, ibid.,” 101. 
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responsible for corrupting the words of the Torah (by introducing an “oral 
torah’—i.e., a new law) and bringing about the destruction of the Temple. 

This approach gives expression to the argument that Karaism was the 
religion given at Sinai, and the Rabbanite creed a belated departure from 
that religion. The claim of antecedence and exclusive possession of the truth, 
in Elijah’s telling, exempts the Karaite stream from all of the sins ascribed by 
Jewish tradition to the entire Israelite nation, misdeeds in whose wake the 
Temple was plundered and the Israelites exiled from their land. In Elijah’s 
depiction, the Karaites are the lone guardians of the original, unadulterated 
tradition, victims of Rabbanite sin doomed to share the historical fate of the 
sinful majority by reason of their being a tiny minority.?° This historical narra- 
tive underwent changes and was further developed at the hands of later Karaite 
authors, becoming an important element of Karaite apologetics down through 
the generations and later finding a place in the apologetics of the Karaites of 
Eastern Europe. 

As far as the character of the genre goes, Elijah’s writing is very typical of his 
period. He bases his arguments on Scripture and intertwines them with mythi- 
cal motifs, such as that of the ten lost tribes;?! we find in his work no attempt at 
locating relevant sources. His writing is exegetical, featuring the sort of histo- 
ricization of Scripture aimed at associating it with the matter at hand, namely, 
the schism.?* Nevertheless, Elijah’s writing is of significance for the study of 
historical consciousness and the development of historiographical genres. 

In Elijah’s composition ‘Anan ben David appears in the role of the founder of 
the Karaite movement, for which the author provides historical background.” 
For Elijah and other Karaite authors, particularly from the eleventh century, 
‘Anan is the founder of Karaism. Earlier Karaite sources, conversely, relate 
that the followers of ‘Anan ben David were far from Karaism, a movement that 
formed only some 150 years after ‘Anan’s death.” Until the late tenth century 
Karaite scholars are critical of ‘Anan’s halakhic views; al-Qirqisani quotes the 


20 ~ Elijah’s image of Karaites as guardians of the Holy City is consistent with the self- 
conception of the Mourers of Zion, who saw themselves as the remnant of Israel whose 
mission was to settle in Jerusalem in order to hasten the “End of Days” and to bring 
the sons of Israel to repentance. About this see Erder, “Karaite Mourners of Zion,’ esp. 
pp. 214-16. 

21 The motif of the ten tribes that made their way beyond the rivers of Kush was quite a 
common one in Jewish communities in both Christian and Islamic lands; see Wishnevitz, 
Aseret ha-Shébatim. 

22  Seen.3 above. 

23 Elijah ben Abraham, ibid., 103. 

24  Ben-Shammai, “Ananites and Karaites.” 
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late ninth-century Karaite sage Daniel al-Qumisi as calling ‘Anan “the chief 
of the fools.”?5 Al-Qirqisani views ‘Anan as a sage who, notwithstanding his 
independent tendencies, was an extension of the Rabbanite tradition, because 
amid the surge of spiritual activity and the profusion of halakhic and exegeti- 
cal opinions that marked al-Qirqisani’s time, the legal views propounded by 
‘Anan were not seen as entirely exceptional.?6 The movement's lack of a found- 
ing leader was seemingly one of the lacunae in Karaite historical narratives 
about the history of the schism, and such a figure was needed for the social 
function of uniting the developing movement. The new narrative regarding 
‘Anan served to fill this void, irrespective of the nuances of historical reality. 

In his famous work Eshkol ha-Kofer (1148/49) (The Cluster of Henna),?” the 
prominent Byzantine Karaite Judah Hadassi provides an encyclopedic sur- 
vey of a range of topics, among them the chronology of Scripture, and some 
data on the history of Christianity and Islam.28 Among his sources may be 
mentioned al-Qirqisani, the New Testament, the Babylonian Talmud, Joseph 
al-Basir, and a number of unknown sources which have yet to be identified. 
The elements of historical writing in Eshkol ha-Kofer are interwoven into reli- 
gious polemics and a discussion on the tenets of true belief. 

The dearth of historiographical writing as an independent genre is charac- 
teristic of both Rabbanite and Karaite Byzantine authors.?9 As noted previous- 


25 Al-Qirgisani, ibid., 94-95. 

26 Ben-Shammai, “Ananites and Karaites,” 21-22; Gil, “The Origins of the Karaites,’ in which 
see esp. 114-15. Both scholars agree that the formation of the Karaite movement began 
not in the days of ‘Anan ben David, but in the time of his descendant ‘Anan 11, the son of 
Daniel ben Saul, in the ninth century. See also Erder, “Ha-qera‘ bén ha-‘éda ha-rabbanit,’ 
in which the author traces (based on Geniza documents) the perception of Karaism and 
the attitude toward Karaites during the Geonic period on the part of Rabbanites as well 
as the Muslim establishment versus the Karaites’ own self-perception; see there esp. 
PP. 334-41. 

27. Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer. For a detailed discussion of Hadassi’s writing see Scheiber, 
‘Judah Hadassi”; Akhiezer, “Byzantine Karaism,” 743-45. An English edition of Hadassi’s 
book is now being prepared by Daniel Lasker, to appear in Brill’s Karaite Texts and Studies 
series. 

28 The chapters discussing Christianity (98, 99, 100) are absent from most versions of Eshkol 
ha-Kofer; they appear in Bacher, “Inedited Chapters.” 

29 An outstanding Rabbanite book written in the Byzantine realm (specifically, southern 
Italy) in 953 is the Book of Josippon, ascribed to Joseph ben Guryon and largely based on 
the work of Josephus Flavius (the author used one of the Latin versions of The Jewish 
War), with whom he was identified by many Jewish and non-Jewish scholars. The Book of 
Josippon was a main source of information about the history of the Second Temple period 
and had a profound impact on Jewish historiographical literature in both Christian as 
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ly, a somewhat different situation prevailed in Islamic lands. Islamic writing, 
which included a range of historiographical genres,?° greatly influenced Jewish 
literary creativity, and works written by Jews under Islam included chronologi- 
cally ordered descriptions of events in various periods of Jewish and general 
history. 

The fourteenth-century Cairene Karaite writer Yefet ben Sa‘ir the Physician,*! 
author of an Arabic Sefer ha-Misvot (The Book of Commandments), describes in 
that work the stages by which the Torah was transmitted from Moses to ‘Anan 
ben David. Yefet was the first to write that Karaism had had its start in the days 
of Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah, and that the Karaite tradition 
had descended from Shammai;?2 he also states that these events are written in 
Sefer ha-Kuzari.33 Yefet describes two Karaite chains of tradition, one of priest- 
ly figures and the other of princes (nésiim), stretching from Moses to ‘Anan.34 
In the generations following Yefet, rejection of the notion that the Karaites had 


well as Islamic countries. As we shall see below, Karaite authors also frequently quoted 
it in their discussions of the schism. In the fourteenth century Judah Mosconi, original- 
ly from Ohrid and a disciple of Shemarya Ikriti, edited the Book of Josippon. The book 
was first published in Mantua in 1480 based on manuscripts which are no longer extant, 
and later in Istanbul in 1510 based on a manuscript edited by Judah Leon Mosconi. The 
most recent critical edition is that of Flusser, Séfer Yosippon. See also the Arabic version 
edited by Sela, Yoséf ben Guryon. On this composition see Donitz, “Historiography among 
Byzantine Jews,’ esp. 962-67. It may be gathered from this article that the Book of Josippon 
is, inter alia, an exceptional sui generis composition from the Byzantine cultural region. 

30 ~—_— Rosenthal, Muslim Historiography. 

31 Identified by several scholars as the twelfth-century author Yefet ben Sa‘id. Steinschneider 
and Harkavy argued that no person called Yefet ben Sa‘id had in fact existed, and his name 
had been corrupted from Sa‘ir to Sa‘id. See Lasker, “Moritz Steinschneider,’ 96; Harkavy, 
Hadashim gam Yéshanim, 7:29, 51. Poznanski, “Introduction to ‘Zekher Zaddikim,” 27, 
disagrees with their assessment; regarding his view see also Pinsker, Qadmoniyodt, 1:233; 
2148, 188. 

32 ~Pinsker, Qadmoniyot 1, 222-23. See the recent publication of his Séfer ha-Misvot with 
English translation by Chiesa and Goldstein, “A 14th-Century Karaite View.’ In this po- 
lemical text against the Oral Torah, which utilized many arguments of al-Qirqisani, Yefet 
ben Sa‘ir seeks to deconstruct the very concept of the Oral Torah. The phenomenon of 
such a deconstruction is discussed by M. Polliack in her article “The Karaite Inversion 
of ‘Written’ and ‘Oral’ Torah” (see n. 37). 

33 Regarding Yefet’s writing see also Poznanski, “Kétibat ha-Qara’im,’ 24. 

34 This text is quoted in ch. 9 of Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay; the author copied it 
from Matté Elohim, by Moses Bashyatchi, who translated Yefet’s words from Arabic. 
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emerged from the Sadducees and Boethusians became a typical component of 
Karaite apologetics.*5 


2.2 The Karaite “Chain of Tradition” and the Schism in Rabbanite 
Sources 


Medieval Karaite authors worked to construct a continuous line of Karaite 
tradition, generally in reaction to the genre of Rabbanite literature, popular 
from the Geonic Period until the Spanish Expulsion, that traced the “chain of 
tradition” (shalshelet ha-qabbala) of the Oral Law. Among the earliest such 
texts in Rabbanite literature is the introductory pericope of Mishnah Abét 1:1: 
“Moses received the Law from Sinai and transmitted it to Joshua, and Joshua to 
the Elders, and the Elders to the Prophets, and the Prophets transmitted it to the 
Men of the Great Assembly.” The purpose of this genre is to give a chronologi- 
cal account of the stages of the transmission of the Oral Torah, as embedded 
in the Mishnah and Talmud, while emphasizing the historical continuity of 
the Oral Torah as a body of laws and instructions which was received along- 
side the Written Torah (not only the Pentateuch, but the entire Hebrew Bible) 
by Moses at Mount Sinai, and then transmitted up to the time of the author.36 
These efforts were intended to negate the argument, advanced by some Jews 
(similarly to the Karaites) who were perceived by the rabbis as heretics, as 
well as Christians, that the Oral Law, unlike the written one, was not of divine 
provenance, but of human origin. Indeed, we find intensive polemics in early 
Karaite literature against the very concept of an Oral Torah.” 

One of the more prominent works in the “chain of tradition” genre is Seder 
Tanna@im va-Amoraim. The first section of this anonymous composition gives 
the names of the individuals identified with the Torah from Moses until the 
close of the Savoraic period, while the second section contains halakhic dicta 


35. There was no coherent position on the matter prior to the appearance of Yefet ben Sa‘ir. 

36 ~—- Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 31-32. 

37 See these polemical arguments and the author’s analyses in the seminal work by Polliack, 
“The Karaite Inversion of ‘Written’ and ‘Oral’ Torah’; al-Qirgisani, 264-69; Salmon ben 
Yeruham, 270-73; and Yefet ben Eli, 273-74. Polliack discusses the deconstructions of the 
rabbinic concept of the duality of the Torah (both Written and Oral) by these Karaite 
authors. She claims that this deconstruction and the very emergence of Karaism occurred 
as an internalization of the Islamic model of literacy, and as a response to the quranic 
model; they were intended to strengthen Judaism within the Islamic milieu. See Polliack, 
ibid., esp. 244-56, 280-83, 299-302. 
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and opinions of talmudic sages.38 In the second section of his Sefer ha-Galiy 
(The Book of Demonstration) Saadya Gaon details the halakhic chronology of 
the Scriptural Era, the Second Temple period, and the Talmudic Era, seeking to 
demonstrate that the Mishnah and Talmud were orally transmitted through- 
out these periods without interruption until ultimately committed to writing.?9 
The tenth-century Epistle of Sherira Gaon was written as a response to Jacob 
ben Nissim ibn Shahin of Kairouan: the latter asked how the Mishnah had 
come to be written, to which the author replies with a detailed account of the 
stages of its transmission.7° 

Works of this genre were authored, inter alia, as a studied response to 
those who cast doubts on the authority of the Oral Torah, among them the 
Karaites. Also among the factors that gave rise to these works were the need 
to refer to earlier scholars in delivering halakhic decisions and the necessity 
of a defense against the customary Muslim accusations alleging forgery of 
the Jewish Scriptures.*! The “chain of tradition” genre was a literary staple 
of the cultural environment in which the authors flourished. Already well- 
attested in early rabbinic literature, it was reinforced and further influenced 
by the style of writing accepted among Islamic scholars—hadith musalsal, 
or isnad—in which orally transmitted subjects or laws were enumerated and 
classified according to proximity to their source (Muhammad), with the various 
stages of transmission (his disciples, the disciples of his disciples, and so forth) 
given in chronological order.* The “chain of tradition’ figured widely in Islamic 


38 About this composition, its structure, date, and methodology see Brody, The Geonim of 
Babylonia, 274-77. 

39 Harkavy, Zikkaron, 5:152 (Heb. trans), 153 (Judaeo-Arabic original); and see the corrections 
to Harkavy’s Hebrew trans. by Tobi, “Daf nosaf,” 56-58. See also Harkavy, ibid., pp. 194-95 
for a citation from this section of Séfer ha-Galiy in an anonymous Karaite polemical 
work. 

40 See Astren, Karaite Judaism, 57 and Brody, “The Epistle of Sherira Gaon,’ 253. 

41 One of those who leveled such accusations was the Andalusian Islamic scholar Ibn Hazm 
(994-1064). See, e.g., Samuel ibn Naghrella’s response to the allegations by Ibn Hazm in 
Goldziher, “Polemik gegen Talmud.” See also G.D. Cohen, Ibn Daud, Sefer ha-Kabbalah, 
Xxx, n. 70; Adang, Muslim Writers; Stroumsa, “Kitab al-Damigh.” 

42 There are different opinions among scholars concerning the impact of these concepts 
on Jewish authors. Josef Horovitz noted a similarity between isndad and the way in which 
the Talmud describes a given sage as recounting a rule or law on the authority of his pre- 
decessor; see Josef Horovitz, “Alter Ursrung des Isnad.’ Gutman, “Tractate Abot,” 190-93, 
shares this opinion. Michael Cook, however, rejects this claim of Horowitz. According to 
Cook “the whole notion of an oral Tradition is something which Islam borrowed from 
Judaism; see Cook, “Writing of Tradition,” 508. This idea was expressed before Cook also 
by S.D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 59-61. For additional bibliography concerning this issue 
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literary creations and was employed in one way or another in the environ- 
ments wherein the Karaite and Rabbanite authors lived, worked, and polemi- 
cized against each other, as well as against Muslims and Christians. It was 
particularly common among the Geonim in Babylonia, in Muslim Spain, and 
in other Islamic lands. A quintessential example of this genre is the work Séfer 
ha-Qabbala (The Book of Tradition) by the twelfth-century Spanish Jewish 
scholar Abraham ibn Da’ud. In this work, which also makes mention of the 
community of ‘Anan’s successors, Ibn Da’ud seeks to prove that the Karaites 
deviated from the uninterrupted Jewish tradition. 

In his other work, Zikhron Dibré Romi (The Chronicles of the Roman Empire), 
Ibn Da’ud applies this approach to Christianity, albeit without particular con- 
cern for the nuances of historical reality. He traces history from the founding 
of Rome, through an enumeration of the names of the Caesars, to the Islamic 
period, seeking to prove that there was a space of three hundred years between 
the crucifixion of Jesus and the composition of the Christian Bible according 
to Christian calculations, and one of four hundred years according to the Jews. 
Given this lack of a continuous tradition, the Christian Bible must be not the 
true teaching of Jesus, but a forgery by Constantine. What is more, he argues, 
Arius and Julian the Apostate repudiated the fundamental religious principles 
of the Christian Bible.4+ 

The objective of works tracing the chain of Rabbanite tradition, as dis- 
cussed previously, is to underscore the continuity of the transmission of the 
Torah, a phenomenon in which the foremost evidentiary tool was lists of vari- 
ous people and historical events. The parallel genre that emerged in medieval 
Karaite literature was the one dubbed sébel ha-yérusha (lit. “the burden of 
inheritance”) or ha‘taga mishtalshelet (lit. “the concatenated transmission”), a 
category that includes laws, exegesis, and items of any other sort identified 
with Karaite faith or tradition, which ostensibly had been transmitted continu- 
ously from one generation to the next but not written explicitly in the Torah. 
This category, which essentially parallels that of the Oral Law, is equivalent to 


see Cook, ibid., 509-10, nn. 631-37. See also Rina Drori’s study, Models and Contacts, in 
which she demonstrates the impact of the Arabic literary tradition between the tenth and 
the thirteenth centuries on Rabbanite and Karaite literature; see esp. pp. 130-46, 208-21. 

43. Gershon D. Cohen, Ibn Daud, |-lii. Astren underscores that one of the most important 
points of Cohen’s work is that “the shalshelet ha-kabbalah had become ‘Islamized’ under 
the Muslim jurisprudential method”; see Astren, Karaite Judasm, 60. 

44 See it in the first editions of Abraham Ibn Daiid ha-Levi’s works which were printed 
together: Séder ‘Olam Rabba vé-Séder Olam Zita i-Mégilat Ta‘dnit vé-Séfer ha-Kabbala 
lé-R. Raavad zal vé-Dibré Malkhé Yisrael bé-Bayit Shéni vé-Zikhron Dibrei Romiyim 
(Mantua, 1514). 
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that of gabbala used in the same sense by the Rabbanites. Traditions regard- 
ing the schism, also viewed by the Karaites as belonging to sébel ha-yérusha or 
ha‘taqa mishtalshelet, were cited by Karaite authors as a rebuttal to the “false 
tradition” of the Rabbanites. 

Not only is the influence of Rabbanite literature evident in the various 
genres of Karaite literature, but the latter also clearly employs Rabbanite liter- 
ary motifs. The story about ‘Anan ben David recorded by Elijah ben Abraham 
in his Hillag begins thus: “... and as for your coreligionist who reviled ‘Anan, the 
Enlightener of the Exile, with such speech as was uttered, abhorring one who 
spoke wholesomely, why would you believe him?*° He wrote in an account of 
his history....’46 The “coreligionist” in question appears to be Saadya Gaon.*” 
Ibn Da’ud, in his Séfer ha-Qabbala, also records the story of ‘Anan,** apparently 
basing his account on that of Saadya but adding certain details not present 
in Saadya’s account, such as those touching on ‘Anan’s son, Saul. Ibn Da’ud 
appears to have been unfamiliar with the version of Elijah ben Abraham, 
which was taken from an unknown source. Significantly, the tradition regard- 
ing ‘Anan is first recorded by the manifestly anti-Karaite Saadya, who trans- 
mits the story in a critical tone. Nonetheless, due to the absence of any other 
tradition concerning ‘Anan, Saadya’s version was adopted as a formative tradi- 
tion, resulting in exacerbation of the polemic with the Rabbanites when the 
Karaites sought to imbue this tradition with positive meaning. 

Ibn Da’ud generally eschews the word Karaites, tending instead toward 
the term apostates (minim), a preference typical of Rabbanite writing on the 
subject.*9 Apostasy, he argues, had its start with Sanballat the Horonite and 
his associates, who erected a temple on Mount Gerizim: “And in this edifice 
ministered Manasseh son of Joshua son of Jehozadak. Zadok, with his associate 


45 The manuscript reads “why would you not [/0’] believe?” rather than, as corrected by 
Pinsker (and followed by us), “why would you believe him [/o]?”. 

46 Elijah ben Abraham, ibid., 103. 

47 Thus also Pinsker, ibid., 98. Elijah here refers to Saadya’s comments in his anti-Karaite 
polemic Kitab al-Radd ‘Ala Anan. As Pinsker emphasizes, Saadya cites Karaites of his time 
to illustrate that they too have not heard this version of the story of ‘Anan. 

48 — Cohen, Ibn Daud, ch. 6, ll. 30-37 (pp. 37-38). 

49  Goitein, “Otografim,’ 409. Maimonides refers to the Karaites as “apostates” (minim) in his 
commentary to m. Abét 1:3; and Séfer ha-Misvot, positive injunction 153, et al. Nonetheless, 
as highlighted by Lasker, in Hilkhot Téshiiba (3:7-8) Maimonides distinguishes between 
an apostate (min), whom he defines as subscribing to incorrect beliefs regarding God, 
and a heretic (kofer), which in his view describes a person who rejects the authority of the 
Oral Law; see Lasker, “Ha-Qara’it vé-Héger ha-Yahadit,’ 26, n. 84. 
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Boethus, was the chief. And this was the beginning of apostasy.’°° At this point, 
writes Ibn Da’ud, Zadok and Boethus rejected the teaching of their master, 
Antigonus of Sokho, concerning the reward of the World to Come and joined 
the Cutheans on Mount Gerizim.*! Ibn Da’ud regards the personage of ‘Anan 
as having renewed the apostasy of old, “for the apostates dwindled after the 
destruction of the Temple until ‘Anan came and strengthened them.”>? In 
discussing the origins of the Karaites, Saadya too writes that the remaining 
followers of Zadok and Boethus made common cause with ‘Anan ben David. 
Maimonides similarly notes that in Egypt these individuals are known as 
Karaites, while in the Talmud they are labeled Zadokites and Boethusians.°? 

One of the most significant Rabbanite sources to influence the Karaite 
tradition regarding the “schism” was Sefer ha-Kuzari, whose author, Judah 
ha-Levi, flourished in the same cultural environment as Ibn Da’ud. Unlike other 
authors, who write only of the apostasy of Zadok and Boethus as the arche- 
types of the Karaites and all apostates, ha-Levi forgoes attacks on the Karaites, 
to whom he refers by this name rather than as apostates. He provides a certain 
degree of historical background for the rise of Karaism, though this informa- 
tion is far removed from historical reality, and he stresses what lies between 
the Karaites, on the one hand, and the Sadducees and Boethusians, on the 
other. Due to its relatively mild treatment of the Karaites, this source, unlike 
most relevant Rabbanite materials, was adopted by Karaite authors in succeed- 
ing generations. 

In Séfer ha-Kuzari, in the course of his account of the history of Jewish tradi- 
tion, the rabbi (Aaber) tells the king of the Khazars of the inception of Karaism: 
after King Yannai began his persecution of the sages, Simeon ben Shetah fled 
to Alexandria. In the absence of the scholars of the Torah, Yannai decided, 
based on the recommendation of his advisers, to use the Written Law.54 


The rabbinate subsided for some time, but when they sought to fulfill the 
commandments prudently, they failed. Then Simeon ben Shetah and 
most of his disciples were brought back from Alexandria, and the tra- 
dition was restored. Indeed, the Karaites, whose roots emerged in those 
days, are men who rejected the Oral Law and gainsaid it with arguments 
such as those that you find the Karaites expressing today. But one ought 


50 Cohen, Jbn Daud, ch. 2, ll. 20-25 (p. 12). 

51 Ibid, ll. 25-35 (pp. 12-13). 

52 ~~ Ibid., ch. 6, 1. 37 (p. 38). 

53 Maimonides, Haqdamot 1:3 (p. 9); see also Blau, Téshubot ha-Rambam, vol. 2, 499. 
54 Based on BB. Qiddiishin 66; Bérakhot 48. 
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to distinguish between them and the Sadducees and Boethusians, those 
men who denied the World to Come, and they are the “apostates” con- 
cerning whose destruction we implore in the prayers.°> 


We have no documented attestations of the sources from which ha-Levi 
obtained this story. In his letter to his friend Halfon ha-Levi in Egypt, Judah 
ha-Levi describes the circumstances that resulted in the composition of Séfer 
ha-Kuzari: “... and the reason for this was a request by one of those who sub- 
scribe to apostasy in the land of Rum [= Byzantium], who asked me about vari- 
ous matters and to whom I sent it [i-e., the book], and afterward I disavowed it, 
but when we meet, you yourself will see it."5° According to Goitein, ha-Levi’s 
interlocutor was a Karaite from Christian Spain, and ha-Levi sent him Sefer 
ha-Kuzari after writing the book as an answer to the Karaite’s questions.>” 
D. Baneth also subscribes to the view that ha-Levi’s prime motivation for writ- 
ing Séfer ha-Kuzart was to provide a response to the questions of that Karaite 
scholar or philosopher, although this was not his exclusive objective in com- 
posing the work. Some of the Karaite’s questions lay outside the narrow con- 
fines of Karaite-Rabbanite polemics.5® Haggai Ben-Shammai has conjectured 
that it was this very Karaite who furnished ha-Levi with the above account of 
the rise of Karaism during the Second Temple period.5? 

Yefet ben Sa‘ir appears to have based his account on the one in Séfer ha- 
Kuzari and appropriated its narrative regarding Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon 
ben Shetah. Unlike ha-Levi, however, he declines to specify which of the two 
was a proto-Karaite and which a proto-Rabbanite. These two figures whom 
ha-Levi introduced into the discussion take on new significance in Karaite his- 
toriographical literature of the following generations. 


55 Judah ha-Levi, Séfer ha-Kuzari, 143-44. 

56 _—_ Goitein, “Otografim,” 409-10; Gil and Fleischer, Judah ha-Levi, 324-26. 

57  Goitein, ibid., 402. 

58 _ Baneth, “La-Otografim,” 298. 

59 Thus in conversation with this author. There also are competing views. Langermann, 
for instance, rejects the conclusion that ha-Levi relied here on a Karaite source; see 
Langermann, “Science and the Kuzari,” 501. See also Lasker, “Judah Halevi and Karaism,’ 
and Gil and Fleischer, Judah ha-Levi, 181-86. For an analysis of ha-Levi’s philosophical 
approach concluding that an early edition of Séfer ha-Kuzari, whose core is its third essay, 
was principally a reply to the Karaites, see Silman, Bén Filosof lé-Nabi, especially 108-10, 
142-47. 
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2.3 Historicization of Rabbanite Sources—Karaite Historical Writing 
in the Early Modern Period 


The late fifteenth century was a watershed for the Karaite historiographical 
concept. Following the expulsions from Spain and Portugal, communities of 
Iberian Jews descended en masse upon the Ottoman Empire, bringing with 
them knowledge of the Torah and of secular matters, among them astronomy, 
medicine, and mathematics. Many Byzantine Karaites, including prominent 
scholars of the time, studied Bible, rabbinic literature, Kabbalah, and science 
from Rabbanite scholars of Romaniote or Iberian origin, such as Hanokh 
Saporta of Catalonia and the Romaniotes Elijah Mizrahi and Mordecai 
Comtino.®° Hence Karaite halakhic literature, historiography, and exegesis 
came under the influence of Spanish Jewry. It bears noting in this connection 
that Abraham ibn Ezra was known to Karaite authors from the time of Aaron 
ben Joseph (ca. 1250-1320), and Maimonides from the time of Aaron ben Elijah 
(1328-69). 

The sixteenth century, subsequent to the time when works tracing the 
line of Rabbanite tradition in the spirit of the “chain of tradition’ had been 
in vogue, saw the development of a new variety of Rabbanite historiographi- 
cal literature.6! The most important of these new texts were Elijah Capsali’s 


60 On Comtino see Attias, Le commentaire biblique; see also Rozanes, Dibré Yémé Togarma, 
1:42. 

61 —_Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 53-77. According to Yerushalmi, the primary reason for historio- 
graphical writing in the sixteenth century was the expulsion from Spain. Jews in general 
displayed no particular preoccupation with history, as expressed in his view by various 
rabbinic comments and halakhic rulings circumscribing the reading of historiographical 
literature, whether Jewish or general. Robert Bonfil disagrees (see Bonfil, “Renaissance’”), 
arguing that medieval Jews were no less interested in history than their Christian neigh- 
bors, and the main reason for the paltry number of historiographical writings was that 
Jewish writers viewed such writing as unchallenging. This perception was informed by 
the contemporary view of history, and influenced by notions of the period. As under- 
stood by the classical definition that held sway in the Greek world, history—the recording 
of wars, kings, and various political events—posed a problem to Jewish writers almost 
to the present, until the advent of the concepts of intellectual or social history and the 
history of religion and mentality (Bonfil, “Renaissance,” 95). In the exile Jews had no his- 
tory in the classic sense, so that Jewish writers commonly were compelled to turn to the 
history of the surrounding nations, which did not serve to catalyze the development of 
any great quantity of Jewish historiographical writing. Nonetheless, this approach did en- 
courage the development of a “chain of tradition,” a genre that categorically distinguishes 
between the secular history of wars or other such events and “sacred history.” Bonfil, fol- 
lowing Arnaldo Momigliano identifies a parallel phenomenon in the Christian world 
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Séder Eliyahu Zita’, a history of the Jewish people in the Ottoman Empire up 
to 1520, including Ottoman and Venetian history;®? Ibn Verga’s Shébet Yehuda 
(The Tribe of Judah),®* on the Jews’ tribulations and expulsion from various 
lands, with an inquiry into the phenomenon of the exile; Joseph ben Joshua 
ha-Kohen’s Séfer Dibré ha-Yamim lé-Malkhé Saréfat i-Malkhé Bet Otoman ha- 
Tugar (Chronicles of the Kings of France and the Kings of the Ottoman Tughra 
Dynasty,®* which describes the Rhineland massacres of 1096, the libels against 
Jews during the time of the Black Death, the Prague Massacre of 1389, events in 
European history, the activity of Martin Luther, and the expulsion from Spain; 
his Emeq ha-Bakh@ (The Vale of Tears),®° a history of the Jewish people from 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt until the author’s day; and Séfer Méor ‘Enayim (Light 
of the Eyes) by Azaria de’ Rossi,®§ the first Jewish author to turn to historical 
criticism and adopt a scientific approach in analyzing texts. Not a few of these 
works were written or published in the Ottoman Empire. 

The appearance of these books was largely a function of the desire to 
re-envision the purpose of history and the place of Jewry within it that arose 
following the myriad disasters that decimated so many Jewish communities in 
Europe. These works are significant not only for their descriptions of events, 
but also for their historiographical innovations. One salient contribution is the 
recognition in these books of the importance of events in late Jewish history, a 
departure from the prior emphasis on scriptural times and the Second Temple 
period as the Jewish golden ages. The works also manifest an interest in the 
history of other nations and exhibit an awareness that the fate of the Jewish 
people is affected by interactions between the political powers.®” These writ- 
ings also provide a novel perspective signaling the appearance of critical his- 
toriographical thought. One of the most significant changes in Jewish notions 
of history expressed in this genre is the effort to fit the history of the Jewish 
people into the framework of general history. 

In the wake of the literary influences described above and the develop- 
ment of relationships between Karaite and Rabbanite scholars in Istanbul, 


(Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography,” 89): during the initial centuries of 
the common era, Christian writers of history neither adopted nor rewrote pagan Greek 
history, but opted for the above route of differentiation, as exemplified by Eusebius’s 
History of the Church. 
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Karaite historical writing began to develop. The Karaite sage Elijah Bashyatchi 
(c. 1420-90), a disciple of Rabbanite scholars and a halakhic reformer®® (whose 
guidance aroused the fury of some Karaites due to the Rabbanite halakhic 
influence on it) discusses the question of the sources concerning the schism 
in his book Adderet Eliyahu (The Cloak of Elijah). In this book he voices recog- 
nition of the absence of information regarding the formation of the Karaite 
movement in Karaite works: “The reason the children of Israel became sepa- 
rated into two sects, Karaites and Rabbanites, I searched out in the books of 
the sages, and found not one who spoke of this.’®° The statement is a surpris- 
ing one: although the Karaite historiographical genre had not coalesced into 
an independent body of historical writing, as discussed previously, there cer- 
tainly were halakhic and exegetical works and sections of works discussing the 
Karaite-Rabbanite schism. 

The cause of Bashyatchi’s ignorance appears to lie in the break in the 
continuity of the Byzantine Karaite community that occurred following 
the Ottoman conquest, when many works were lost as a result of the siirgiin 
(population transfer),”° leaving the Karaite community in Istanbul in a real- 
ity far different from that which they had previously known. They came to 
be greatly influenced by their Rabbanite environment, which had also en- 
dured numerous upheavals; yet the Karaites still searched for new means of 
maintaining their own spiritual existence and tried to redefine their identity 
both through ritual praxis and through literature, as exemplified by the per- 
sonage and work of Bashyatchi himself. Shabbetai ben Elijah Provato, one of 
the Karaite sages who relocated to Istanbul, thus describes the situation that 
prevailed following the siirgiin: 


And we, the Karaite congregation, diminished, and their books that had 
illumined the eyes of the sons of our nation ceased from among us, and we 
acquired scholarship from the Rabbanites ... and they [= the Rabbanites] 
say that the truth is with them, saying that our sect separated from them 
out of their abundant wickedness and deficient understanding of the 
meaning of the commandments. And upon seeing this, I, Shabbetai ... 


68 His reforms are enumerated in Adderet Eliyahu; see Bashyatchi, Adderet Eliyahi. 

69 Elijah Bashyatchi, Adderet Elzyahi, beginning of the unpaginated introduction. 

70 In 1455, Muhammad 11 issued an order requiring the transfer of the Muslim, Christian, 
and Jewish population to ruined Istanbul from other cities, without a right to depart 
it. The Karaite community too was transferred, principally from the city of Adrianople 
(Edirne), from which the Ottoman capital was also transferred to Istanbul. Concerning 
the stirgtin see Hacker, “Shitat ha-Surgun.” 
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ben Elijah, of the exiles of Provato who were brought to Istanbul, donned 
the mantle of zealousness, and my wrath arose in my nostrils ... until I 
searched and found one worn, aged book ... and the name of the book 
was Eshkol ha-Kofer ... and I relied on the might of the arm of the Lord in 
transcribing it...” 


It is evident from Shabbetai’s description that the Rabbanites exerted a power- 
ful influence on the Karaite community in Istanbul. The Karaites were con- 
scious of lacking their own sources, some of which apparently had been lost. 
Some surviving works may have been in Arabic, a language in which Bashyatchi, 
like most Byzantine Karaites of his time, was not fluent. 

As a result of both the closer relations between Karaites and Rabbanites 
and the Karaites’ familiarization with Rabbanite historiographical literature, 
the Karaites experienced a need to redefine their identity and place in his- 
tory. Shabbetai of Provato alludes to a crisis of identity resulting from the 
refusal of Karaite scholars like himself to adopt the Rabbanite historical view 
of the schism, which led to the efforts described in his testimony to find Karaite 
sources that would help them learn about their past. Elijah Bashyatchi similar- 
ly attests to the need to search for sources that would facilitate the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the Karaite-Rabbanite schism. 


2.3.1 Caleb Afendopolo’s Historical Writing: Compilation from Rabbanite 
Sources 

The Karaites’ interest in their historical past and the influence on them 
of Rabbanite historiographical writing together gave rise to a new type of 
Ottoman Karaite historical literature, produced principally by two writers, 
which discussed the schism and sought to assign it a historical framework 
with help from a range of Rabbanite and Karaite sources. One of these authors 
was the polymath Caleb Afendopolo (d. 1509), a disciple and brother-in-law 
of Elijah Bashyatchi who was proficient in several languages and produced 
essays on halakhah, scriptural exegesis, astronomy, and mathematics, as well as 
a book entitled Asara Ma‘Gmarot (Ten Discourses).’2 The bulk of the last work 
is dedicated primarily to a discussion of the fundamentals of the Karaite faith, 
but in the introduction and part of the fourth essay, Afendopolo also considers 
the Karaite-Rabbanite schism. He offers three reasons for the break, identify- 
ing its cause mainly with “innovations” (hiddushim) that the Rabbanites added 
to the text of the Torah, thus corrupting its true text. Afendopolo criticizes the 
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Rabbanite approach of applying principles of deduction to the Pentateuch and 
viewing the results of such deductions as authentically representing the Torah. 
Drawing on a classic anti-Rabbanite argument of the Karaites, he argues that 
‘if this tradition of theirs were true, why would there be division among those 
who received it, one saying this and another saying that?”’? Yet Afendopolo’s 
writing is noteworthy for its use of arguments from other fields in addition to 
those concerned with religious fundamentals and halakhic exegesis. 

Afendopolo employs a range of Karaite sources, including works by 
al-Qirqisani, Elijah ben Abraham, and Judah Hadassi, as well as a wide va- 
riety of Rabbanite sources, such as Mishnah Abot, the Book of Josippon, and 
works by Judah ha-Levi, Ibn Da’ud, and Maimonides, employing these to de- 
lineate a broader historical background to the schism. Yet the historicization 
of the schism in his writing, in a departure from his predecessors, for the first 
time also reflects an unprecedented range and variety of Rabbanite works con- 
sulted. From the Book of Josippon he borrows historical background for events 
of the Second Temple period, during which he argues that the schism occurred, 
apparently thus emulating Judah Hadassi, who used the Book of Josippon in his 
aforementioned Eshkol ha-Kofer. 

Afendopolo does not recount the Karaite chain of tradition in detail as does 
Yefet ben Sa‘ir; he does not recapitulate the story of the schism in the time of 
Jeroboam; and he does not describe Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah 
as representing the proto-Karaites and proto-Rabbanites. Instead, he sim- 
ply argues that Simeon ben Shetah returned from Egypt announcing that he 
brought with him a tradition, namely, the Oral Law. No one dared protest, and 
the majority of Jews, who followed him, came to be known as the Rabbanites, 
while those loyal to the sages before him were designated the Karaites.”4 

In his discussion of apostasy Afendopolo mentions various Jewish and 
Christian sects. He argues that the historical truth is “what the Jews have writ- 
ten: that Joshua ben Perahya fled to Egypt in the days of King Yannai, also 
known as Alexander, and with him fled his disciple Jesus of Nazareth.””> This 
narrative parallels that of the flight of Simeon ben Shetah first told by Yefet ben 
Sa‘ir. The motif of flight to Egypt and the corruption of the Torah upon return 
to the Land of Israel are typological in nature and appeared widely in a vari- 
ety of forms of Jewish folklore. It is not impossible that Afendopolo borrowed 
it from Séfer Tolédot Yeshu, according to which Jesus “went to Egypt to learn 
magic and lived there many days and learned much magic,” then attempted 
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to subvert and deceive the people upon his return to Jerusalem.” The motif of 
escape to Egypt is familiar also from the Gospels, which describe the family 
of Jesus as fleeing there on the occasion of a census. 

In the fourth essay of his work, Afendopolo seeks to distinguish the Karaites 
from other sects, describing the Sadducees and Boethusians as “the cursed 
sects of the apostates.””’ He stresses that the Rabbanites identify the Karaites 
with these sects and therefore label them as apostates despite the historical 
and conceptual differences between the groups. The Samaritans, according 
to him, followed the reforms of Jeroboam ben Nebat.’® The Sadducees and 
Boethusians further differ from the Karaites, he writes, in the doctrinal funda- 
mentals to which they subscribe: the former two groups reject the belief in the 
World to Come. With regard to the Christians, he writes that “the associates 
of Jesus of Nazareth are the apostates who adopt the law of its founder and 
immerse in the Jordan.””9 

Afendopolo offers no complete, coherent, and continuous account of the 
rise of Karaism. In the view of Astren, he seeks here to answer the question 
posed by his teacher, Elijah Bashyatchi, concerning Karaite scholars’ view of 
the schism, giving the Karaite historical narrative without following any par- 
ticular technique and intertwining it with Rabbanite material, the common 
denominator of his writing being the anti-Rabbanite agenda that informs 
it.8° Nevertheless, his writing is noteworthy for its groundbreaking refusal to 
reinterpret biblical events, and particularly for its novel construction of broad 
historical links between the events discussed by employing a range of sources 
about the history of the Jewish people. 


2.3.2 Moses Bashyatchi’s Interpretation: Finding Karaite Voices in 

the Talmud 
A second resident of Istanbul who addressed the schism in his book was Moses 
Bashyatchi (d. 1572), a disciple and great-grandson of Elijah Bashyatchi. He had 
command of Arabic*! and had visited Egypt and possibly other lands. In his 
work Matté Elahim82 Moses Bashyatchi uses numerous Rabbanite sources, 
such as Mishnah Abdt, the Book of Josippon, and the work of Judah ha-Levi. 
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Where he employs Karaite works, Bashyatchi follows the path of Yefet ben Sa‘ir, 
writing that Shammai and his disciples were proto-Karaites, while the School 
of Hillel represented the Rabbanite perspective. He writes: “Rabbi Shammai 
received the tradition from Rabbi Shemaiah, and Rabbi Shemaiah from Judah 
ben Tabbai, and in his time Israel became separated into two sects ... and 
Rabbi Hillel received the tradition from Avtalyon, and Avtalyon from Simeon 
ben Shetah, who had separated and detached himself from among the sages 
of Israel.”83 Bashyatchi later adds that during his time in Egypt Simeon ben 
Shetah built an altar, offered sacrifices on it, and capriciously perverted the 
words of the Torah.®* 

The portrayal of Judah ben Tabbai and Shammai as representing proto- 
Karaism, and Simeon ben Shetah and Hillel as the founders of the Rabbanite 
sect, ultimately became dominant in Eastern European Karaite historiog- 
raphy. Bashyatchi also describes the path of the Torah as it was transmitted 
from Moses to ‘Anan, including in his list such princes and Karaite sages as 
described by Yefet ben Sa‘ir.°5 Bashyatchi concludes his work with the state- 
ment that Zadok and Boethus became apostates due to their failure to under- 
stand the teachings of their teacher, Antigonus of Sokho,*® positing that this 
demonstrates the lack of any connection between them and the Karaites.°” 

The shared format of the works written by Afendopolo and Bashyatchi is 
that of a collection of excerpts from various Karaite and Rabbanite works of 
different genres. Bashyatchi’s book, Matte Elohim, hews more closely to the 
Karaite version of the “chain of tradition” genre. 

One surprising idea introduced by Bashyatchi is that the positions attrib- 
uted to Shammai and his disciples in the Mishnah and Gemara are reflective 
of proto-Karaism. Bashyatchi cites the story told in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Baba Mésia@ 59a-b) of the dispute between R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos and the 
sages concerning the oven of ‘akhnai, in which the refusal of R. Eliezer to ac- 
cede to the view of the majority of the sages resulted in his excommunication 
by Rabban Gamaliel and others. According to Bashyatchi, R. Eliezer was ex- 
communicated due to his association with the School of Shammai (he is here 
described as “Eliezer ha-Shemmoti,” which the Jerusalem Talmud understands 
as denoting a disciple of Shammai, while the Babylonian Talmud derives the 
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term from shamta’, “excommunication”)—i.e., the fact of his being a proto- 
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Karaite.®* In the Karaite version given by Bashyatchi, figures portrayed neu- 
trally in Rabbanite writing, such as Simeon ben Shetah and Judah ben Tabbai, 
become representatives of two irreconcilably opposed faiths. Rabbinic lit- 
erature takes on entirely new meaning in the Karaite reinterpretation as 
proto-Karaites begin speaking from the very pages of the Mishnah and Gemara 
through the personae of Shammai and R. Eliezer, rabbinic works thus becom- 
ing an instrument for the vindication of the Karaite creed. 

This phenomenon has parallels in Christian polemics against Judaism. 
The church fathers assigned new allegorical meanings to scriptural figures 
and events (prefiguration) that permitted them to find “proto-Christians,” 
“proto-events”—prefiguration of Christian history that presaged occurrences 
that would transpire in the time of Jesus or even later. Beginning in the thir- 
teenth century, Dominican preachers began using the Talmud and midrashic 
literature in their writings (notably Raymundus Martini’s Pugio fidei)®° as well 
as in public disputations to aid them in their attempts to prove that the Jewish 
sages had been aware of and alluded to Jesus’ coming—notwithstanding the 
Christian polemicists’ view of the Talmud as a heretical work belatedly com- 
posed by the rabbis. The Christian Hebraists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (such as Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Guillaume Postel)9° sim- 
ilarly sought to use kabbalistic works to prove the truth of Christian religious 
dogmas. Christian scholars thus assigned these texts—most of which were 
not even among the Christian Scriptures—a meaning of their own selection, 
reflecting the Christian-Jewish struggle for the monopoly of truth that fol- 
lowed from the two faiths’ conflict over the religious birthright. All reinterpre- 
tations of Jewish Scriptures, be they Karaite or Christian, adhere to a paradigm 
common to all faiths and cultures which is characteristic of a state of conflict 
between a new religious stream, or else a new religion, and the mainstream, 
with the new movement attempting to prove its truth by reinterpreting 
ancient texts. 

A significant novelty in Bashyatchi’s writing is its use of rabbinic literature 
for the purpose of offering broader historical context and assigning new roles 
to some Tannaim, a technique that dovetails with a phenomenon character- 
istic of the history of various religious sects and groups identified by Meira 
Polliack and Ilana Sasson: 


88 _ Ibid., 20-24. 
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From a historical perspective, it is known that radical religious groups 
tend to appropriate enigmatic texts or even produce them ex nihilo in 
order to promote a reforming ideology. Thus, for example, it is accepted 
in classical biblical scholarship that the “discovery” of the book in the 
sanctuary of the Lord served as a politico-theological justification for 
the reform led by the kings Hezekiah and Josiah in the ancient Israelite 
cult.9! 


The same phenomenon pertains here. The story about R. Eliezer ha-Shemm0oti, 
his deeds, and his halakhic orientation was appropriated by the Karaites in the 
wake of Bashyatchi’s interpretation of the episode as representing the affilia- 
tion of R. Eliezer and several other Tannaim of the school of Shammai with 
proto-Karaism. 

We may view the works of Afendopolo and Moshe Bashyatchi as early 
efforts to construct a complete picture of Karaite history. Both seek to dem- 
onstrate that the Karaite-Rabbanite schism stems from an ancient conflict at 
whose center is nothing less than the question of the very essence of the Torah. 
Karaism did not come about, in their telling, as the result of a personal conflict 
over an appointment to a prominent public office in the time of ‘Anan ben 
David. Bashyatchi, unlike Afendopolo, devoted to the schism an entire compo- 
sition, in which he fashions a more coherent and comprehensive picture of the 
formation of the Karaite movement. He employs a wider range of Rabbanite 
works, and historicizes rabbinic texts with the aim of appropriating elements 
of that literature as a Karaite narrative, as demonstrated above. 

With the appearance of these two works, two motifs that would become 
central to Karaite historiography in future generations take shape: the ori- 
gins and nature of the Karaite-Rabbanite schism, and the differentiation of 
the Karaites from the Sadducees and Boethusians, of which the latter motif 
is the topic of Iggeret Qirya Neémana (Epistle of the Faithful City), a compo- 
sition by the late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century scholar Joseph ben 
Moses Bagi.9* In this work Bagi enumerates the Karaite sages and leaders 
(néstim) without distinction from ‘Anan ben David to Judah Hadassi, as well 
as describes the conflict that erupted in Istanbul in his time in Rabbanite com- 
munities over the fact that Rabbanite teachers were teaching the Talmud and 
secular sciences to Karaites. The central subject of the composition is Bagi’s 
attack on Rabbanite sages, foremost among them Abraham ibn Ezra, for their 
identification of the Karaites with the Sadducees and Boethusians. As we shall 
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see below, the centrality of the schism in Karaite historiography is manifested 
as well in works written in Poland-Lithuania from the end of the seventeenth 
century. Their purpose was to provide the Protestants with information about 
the differences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites, an objective that 
gave rise to an anti-Rabbanite apologetic and polemical literature then unprec- 
edented in Eastern Europe. 

The principal traditions from Karaite literature concerning the Rabbanite- 
Karaite schism were preserved until the Modern period. As we shall see below, 
these narratives underwent numerous changes in the nineteenth century as 
they shed their old function of religious polemical tools and assumed a role in 
the fight for emancipation. During the nineteenth century, the schism was the 
subject of Mordecai Sultanski’s Zékher Saddigim (The Memory of the Righteous) 
and Abraham Firkovich’s Hotém Tokhnit (Signatory of the Blueprint), which rely 
primarily on quotations from the works of Moses Bashyatchi and Afendopolo, 
but also make use of additional Rabbanite sources and quote frequently from 
Protestant writings about Karaites as an authoritative source. The formative 
traditions established prior to this point in time remained current until the 
early years of the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER 3 


Karaite Intellectual Life in the Fifteenth- to 
Seventeenth-Century Poland-Lithuania 


The time of the Karaites’ arrival in Eastern Europe and the writs of privilege 
granted to them by the rulers of Poland-Lithuania are a key area of scholarship 
in the study of the group’s history at whose core lie two principal questions. 
First is that of sources concerning the earliest periods of Karaite settlement in 
Eastern Europe. This point held great social significance for the Karaites during 
the nineteenth century, when the leaders of the community sought to prove to 
government officials that theirs was an ancient population indigenous to the 
region that had long enjoyed generous privileges awarded by local rulers. Some 
sources used to corroborate this datum were forgeries produced by commu- 
nity leaders that contained pseudo-historical traditions; others were authen- 
tic documents assigned new, ahistorical meaning. These were presented to 
the government in the interest of bettering the legal status of the Karaites 
in the Russian Empire, and became a subject of discussion in scholarly litera- 
ture and both maskilic-Jewish and Russian newspapers. 

The second question is that of defining Karaite identity, with all of the 
historio-geographic ramifications of such a definition. Once Poland had been 
partitioned, the Karaites of Eastern Europe were thrust into different politi- 
cal fates as their members became citizens of different empires—Russia and 
Austria—and found themselves separated into distinct linguistic spheres. 
Over the course of acculturation to this new reality, cultural differences 
between the Karaite communities in these regions became more pronounced, 
and found expression, inter alia, in the Karaites’ historical notions, which bore 
the influence of local narratives. These narratives were based on historical facts 
as well as on traditions conceived by the local nations—Tatars, Armenians, 
and Ruthenians—to prove that they were indigenous to the region and obtain 
more privileges than other ethnic and religious groups. Such narratives often 
served as a catalyst for the development of Karaite historical traditions. 

Relations between Karaites and Rabbanites in regions inhabited by both 
groups must be viewed through the prism of competition for official privi- 
leges, among other factors. This process unfolded parallel to contention over 
the truthfulness of historical narratives, which reached a crescendo in the mid- 
nineteenth century. 
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3.1 Early Karaite Settlement in Eastern Europe: Historical Background 


Little is known of the beginnings of Karaite settlement in Eastern Europe.! No 
reliable evidence is available, and their place of origin remains unidentified. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Karaites settled in Lithuania 
and Galicia-Volhynia, which were part of the Rzeczpospolita from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth century. They spoke two dialects of the Turkic Kipchak 
language, one centered in Troki and the other in Galicia-Volhynia. According 
to the Karaite historiographical tradition committed to writing, and heavily 
shaped by Eastern European Karaites in the nineteenth century, the Karaites 
arrived in Lithuania from the Crimea during the thirteenth century. Even if this 
claim is correct, we have no corroborating documents to confirm this fact. It is 
noteworthy that the language of the Karaites of Eastern Europe is dissimilar to 
that of Crimean Karaites;? the former is closely related, however, to Armeno- 
Kipchak, which was in use in the Golden Horde, the khanate that emerged 
following the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century (one of its capitals 
was Solkhat—the Crimea)? and by the Mamluks in Egypt. The Armenian and 
Karaite immigrants, possibly from Solkhat, brought this language to Lithuania, 
Podolia, and Galicia.+ The explanation that the Karaites of Eastern Europe, like 
the Armenians, arrived in Lithuania from the Golden Horde during the reign 
of Prince Witold (1392-1430) is therefore quite plausible. 

Scholars to this day rely on Karaite documents published by Jacob Mann® 
based on which it was established that the Karaite community in Troki (or 
Trakai) was the first in Poland-Lithuania: the earliest original document that 
was preserved in the city is a marriage contract dating to 1400.° Notwithstanding, 
on reexamination of the document by the scholar Mikhail Kizilov, it became 
apparent that the date had been forged by Abraham Firkovich.’ It therefore 
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appears that the earliest authentic documents from Troki, which also were 
published by Mann (specifically, correspondence between Troki and Istanbul), 
date to the 1480s. This date in turn indicates that Troki was not the first Karaite 
settlement in the region of Lithuania and Poland, given evidence from 1414 
of a joint Rabbanite-Karaite cemetery in Lwéw (in Galicia, today in the ter- 
ritory of Ukraine).° There is also evidence from Lutsk of a 1450 journey made 
by a community member named Jacob the Physician to Adrianople to pursue 
education. Based on these data, we may assume that the earliest Karaite set- 
tlements were located in Galicia-Volhynia, although there is no unambiguous 
evidence that this is the case. It may be that older documents than those pres- 
ently available simply went unpreserved in Troki, a locale that experienced its 
share of fires and wars. In any event, Troki by the fifteenth century was home to 
a mature Karaite community with a full array of institutions, and in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century became a spiritual center and legal authority for 
all Karaite communities in Poland-Lithuania, a status it retained for some two 
hundred years thereafter. 

Troki served as the capital of Lithuania until the reign of Gedymin (1316-41), 
when it was replaced by Vilna. In 1441, the Jews of Troki (whether Karaites, 
Rabbanites, or both) were granted privileges under the Magdeburg Statute by 
Polish ruler Kazimierz Jagelloniczyk. Under this law, these Jews paid a single, 
fixed tax once annually and were exempted from many other taxes and tolls, 
such as bridge tolls, highway tolls, Church levies, and fees paid to the civil 
authorities, as well as from urban militia service and agricultural work for 
the benefit of the king. In 1492, the writ of privilege issued by Kazimierz to the 
Jews of Troki,! as to other Lithuanian Jews, was ratified by his son Alexander 
Jagiellon. In 1495, however, Alexander expelled the entire Lithuanian Jewish 


most of the witnesses, lest their identities betray the actual date of the document. One 
item of evidence proving the document was forged is the appearance of the name 
“Witold,” in the Polish form. The spellings in use at the time the contract allegedly was 
produced are “Vitovt” and “Vytautas.” Having seen the document in the library in 2007, 
I share Kizilov’s conclusions. 

8 Balaban, Studja historyczne, 15-16. 

9 Bali, “Iggeret Isur ner Shabbat,” in Gurland. “Ginze Yisrael, vol. 3, p. 31; Mann, Texts and 
Studies, 706-7, n. 143. 

10 ~=© Mann, _ ibid., 1215, doc. 130. 

11‘ The decree promulgated by Alexander on June 23, 1493, forbidding the municipal authori- 
ties of Kovno to disturb commercial activities pursued in that city by the Jewish burghers 
of Troki is the earliest original document in the Firkovich collection on the Karaites of 
Lithuania; see 3aiixoscKuii, Pomanosa, “IloubcKue JOKyMeHTEI,” 39. 
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population, including the Karaites. They were permitted to return in 1503, 
after Alexander assumed the throne of Poland. A final charter, granted to the 
Karaites of Troki by Sigismund 1 in 1507, ratified and broadened the privileges 
granted them by his predecessors. 

The first general assembly (va‘ad) of the community of the Karaites of Troki 
(an organ resembling a community council) was convened in 1553, the ear- 
liest point for which information about Karaite communal organization is 
available.!% At the assembly, participants selected the leaders of the commu- 
nity: the judge (shofet), who resided in Troki and was the community’s high- 
est authority on matters of law and justice; the hakham (“sage,” or rabbi); and 
the hazzan, or president of the community. The appointment of the chosen 
judge was ratified by the wojewoda." The judge was responsible for adjudicat- 
ing legal disputes and for representing the community before the authorities 
as well as before the Rabbanite councils in the interest of reducing, to the 
extent possible, the heavy burden of taxation, whose level they determined.® 
An assembly convened in Troki in 1657 set down injunctions in several areas, 
among them comportment in the synagogue and religious observance, the 
requirement to participate in the prayers of the minyan (quorum),!¢ a prohibi- 
tion to prevent girls from entering Gentiles’ homes without escort, burial, and 
charitable matters.!” 

Beginning in the seventeenth century we witness Karaite settlement in rural 
cities and villages throughout Lithuania, a result of economic competition 
between the Jews of Poland and the local Christian population in the large 
cities, which compelled the Jews to relocate to rural cities to earn a livelihood. 
Many Karaite communities developed across Lithuania according to this pat- 
tern. Vilna served for a brief time as a place of residence after the plague of 
1710,!8 but would host a small Karaite community beginning only in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


12 This event is the subject of a Karaite chronicle discussed below; see Mann, Texts and 
Studies, 702, 881. 

13. Mann, ibid., 769-90, doc. 1. Mann opines that such assemblies were convened previously 
as well, but documents attesting to their occurrence were not preserved; see ibid., p. 564. 

14 Polish: a regional governor. 

15 Ibid., 781-82, doc. 1; 9-17, doc. 26. On the taxation of Karaite communities, see the docu- 
ments published in Lurie, “Qéhillot Lita’ vé-ha-Qara’im.” 

16 The point at which this concept appears among the Karaites of Eastern Europe is unclear, 
but in any event it is present in these injunctions. 

17. Mann, ibid., 799-801, doc. 4. 

18 Ibid. 556-80. 
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The seventeenth century saw increased economic competition between the 
Karaite and Rabbanite communities, with the latter displacing the former 
from almost all areas of economic activity. We learn from a letter sent in 1751 
by the Karaites to the Rabbanite council in Vilna!® that the Rabbanites had 
balked at no means of causing the Karaites to depart from most of the cities of 
Lithuania. The councils subsequently attempted to arrive at a modus operandi 
between the two communities.?° 

In 1654-55, Lithuania was invaded by the Muscovites and Cossacks, and the 
community in Troki was laid waste. It remained desolate and in ruin nine years 
later;2! the city never again returned to its heyday. In 1664, the Rabbanite com- 
munity of Vilna contacted the heads of the Council of Lithuania with a request 
for assistance in rehabilitating the Karaite community subsequent to the 
invasion.”2 In 1688, the rehabilitation of Troki was suspended due to the plan 
of King Jan 111 Sobieski to relocate some of Lithuania’s Karaites to Kukizow, in 
Galicia, a project that was realized against the will of the settlers.2% 

In 1710, Lithuania suffered the outbreak of a plague that wiped out the bulk 
of the land’s Karaite population over approximately one year.2* With the con- 
clusion of the plague, Troki was left with only three Karaite families, which 
became the kernel of a new community. They were joined by survivors from 
the other communities.2° With time, the abandoned homes of community 
members were expropriated by local Rabbanite Jews, resulting in a conflict 
between the communities that the parties ultimately settled with the signing 
of an agreement in 1714. 

The city of Lutsk®® (today in Ukraine) was the first Karaite settlement 
in Volhynia, apparently founded in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The Lutsk community was dependent on Troki for legal guidance until the 


19 Ibid. 923-28, doc. 29. 

20 Ibid. On competition for privileges between the Karaites of Troki and local Rabbanite 
Jews, see Teccen “Bopb6a kapauMmos.” 

21 Mann, ibid., 567; 1024-27, doc. 56-57. 

22 Ibid., 1026, doc. 56. 

23 ~~ Ibid., 587; 883-86, doc. 19. 

24 Siddur ha-Teéfillot (Vilna), 4:259-61; he avers that only three of the original thirty fami- 
lies remained in Lithuania (namely, Troki, Lutsk, and Ponevezh); in Séfer Or Zarwa‘, 
352-53, Firkovich refers to thirty-two locations. Mann differs with these views; see Mann, 
ibid., 570. 

25 Bataban, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Polin,” 25:469. 

26 During the fourteenth century, under Olgred, the city served as the second capital of the 
Lithuanian Duchy, a function transferred to Poland in the wake of the June 1569 Union of 
Lublin. 
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eighteenth century, a circumstance noted by the leaders of the community of 
Troki in a letter written in 1644 to their coreligionists in Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Cairo:?” “From the earliest times to this very day, the communities of 
Lutsk and the community of Derazhne have submitted all things difficult to 
the community of Troki, particularly grave legal matters concerning forbidden 
sexual relations, and decisions have been rendered in accordance with their 
counsel and decree.” The settlement’s development accelerated with the arrival 
from Kiev of a wave of both Karaite and Rabbanite immigrants prompted to 
settle there by the invasion of Kiev in 1482 by Tatars from the Crimea. 

The taxes of the Lutsk community were paid through the Council of the 
Four Lands (Va‘ad Arba‘ Arasot). According to the Lutsk census of 1532, the city 
was then home to 33 Rabbanite and 27 Karaite homeowners. By 1648, however, 
the number of Rabbanite homeowners had grown to 84, while of the Karaites 
there were only 20. The entire Volhynia region, including Lutsk, was battered by 
the massacres of 1648-49 by Khmelnytski,2 in whose wake only 28 Rabbanite 
and three Karaite households remained in the city,2° while the census of 
1677 and 1679 reported 193 Rabbanite and 16 Karaite homeowners.®° 

A Karaite community was established in the town of Derazhne, near Lutsk, 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The name of the town appears in a 
letter written in 16423! by the Aazzan David ben Yeshu‘ah of Jerusalem,?? who 
lists the Derazhne community alongside the three principal Karaite settle- 
ments in Poland-Lithuania—viz., Lutsk, Halicz, and Troki.33 The Derazhne 
community was eradicated in the Khmielnicki Uprising and never recovered. 

Halicz, the ancient capital of the Principality of Galicia-Volhynia, was 
annexed by Poland in 1340. According to Balaban, part of the population of 
the Lwow Karaite community resettled in Halicz in the early years of the six- 
teenth century; whether there was a preexisting Karaite community in the 
city is unclear.*4 Be that as it may, in 1578 Stephen Bathory granted the Halicz 


27. Seen.10 above. 

28 Mann, ibid., 584. 

29 ~~ Bataban, Studja historyczne, 48. 

30 ~—_— Bataban, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Polin,” 25:458, 460. 

31 Mann, ibid., 1201-05, doc. 126. 

32 David ben Yeshu‘ah came to Lutsk in the summer of 1647 with the mission of collecting 
money to relieve the Jerusalem community of its deep debts to governmental authorities. 
He apparently intended to visit other cities as well, but died in Lutsk shortly after his ar- 
rival. See Fahn, Qara’im, 34. 

33 Mann, ibid., 1202. 

34 Balaban, Studja historyczne, 17. Concerning the Karaites of Halicz in various periods, see 
The Halych Karaims. 
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community a charter that gave the Karaites the right to settle in Halicz and 
conduct free trade “like other Jews” (more aliorum Judaeorum).*> According 
to data from the 1627 census, 24 of the 130 lots in Halicz occupied as of that 
year contained Karaite homes, while a number of others were populated by 
Rabbanite Jews. In 1765, the city was home to 99 Karaites and 258 Rabbanites. 

According to Balaban, the Lwow Karaite community, located in a neigh- 
borhood that until 1457 lay outside the city walls, was the earliest in Galicia.3® 
The final reference to the Karaites of Lwow appears in a 1501 Polish legal 
document.?” In the mid-seventeenth century there were approximately 2,000 
Karaites in Poland-Lithuania.#® 

Relations between Karaites and Rabbanites in Poland-Lithuania, as attested 
by the available documents, were mostly shaped by the vicissitudes of social 
and economic circumstances. There were instances of mutual assistance, such 
as when charters that had been granted to Karaite communities were lent to 
Rabbanite communities so that the latter might improve their standing,®° and 
the aforementioned assistance that the Rabbanite community of Vilna pro- 
vided for the rehabilitation of the decimated Karaite community in Troki. 
Nonetheless, the fact that the Karaite communities paid their taxes via the 
Rabbanite councils—which were responsible for establishing the weight of 
this burden—was the source of much tension between the two denomina- 
tions. In 1646, the Karaites of Troki successfully entreated King Wiadystaw Iv to 
protect their privileges by preventing the Rabbanites from purchasing homes, 
conducting commerce, and even lodging in Troki.4° There was intense compe- 
tition in Poland-Lithuania between the two groups over available sources of 
livelihood, as previously noted. This struggle intensified in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, resulting in the virtual disappearance of Karaites from 
most towns toward the mid-eighteenth century. As we shall see below, the 
worsened relations between the groups caused by economic circumstances 
had long-term ramifications for their competition over history as well. 


35 Bataban, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Polin,” 16:304—05; Fahn, Qara’im, 32. 
36 —_ Bataban, Studja historyczne, 15. 

37. Ibid., 16; Fahn, Qara’im, 31. 

38 Mann, ibid., 57in29. 

39 Ibid. 559; 1019-23, doc. 52-55. 

40  bepmagycKuii, Pyccko-eppelickui apxue, 1:34. 
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3.2 Halakhah, Polemics, and Libraries as Influences on Karaite Identity 
in Fifteenth-Century Poland-Lithuania 


The fifteenth century was the formative period for the Karaite communities 
of Poland-Lithuania. This was the century when communal institutions took 
shape and educational institutions developed, as well as one characterized by 
the formation of a communal self-identity. In the fifteenth century, as detailed 
below, the Karaites of Eastern Europe had not yet determined the degree to 
which they identified with the far-off, Muslim-ruled Karaite community of 
Istanbul or, conversely, the local Rabbanites, with whom they interacted on a 
constant basis. The answer to this question would depend on several factors, 
among them the level of influence exerted by the Byzantine-Ottoman commu- 
nity, the degree of resemblance between Karaite and Rabbanite halakhah in 
Poland-Lithuania, and the sort of educational material imbibed by the young 
generation—or more precisely, the weight given to Rabbanite literature in 
Karaite education. The communities of Poland-Lithuania at this time suffered 
from a scarcity of books of all types, particularly before printing presses began 
appearing in the area.*! The availability of certain books in these communities, 
sometimes owing to no more than coincidence, was wont to influence the con- 
sciousness and education of pupils in one direction or another, either drawing 
them closer to Rabbanite Judaism or distancing them from it. 

Though historical writing had not yet developed among the Karaites of 
fifteenth-century Poland-Lithuania, we can form conclusions concerning 
the self-perception of the members of these communities with reference to 
three central factors responsible for the intellectual ferment among Eastern 
European Karaites of the time and the shaping of their identity. One of these 


41 Regarding Karaite printing, see Walfish, “Karaite Press.” The Karaites of Eastern Europe 
continued transcribing books by hand until the twentieth century due to the scarcity of 
Karaite printing houses: small communities could not permit themselves the luxury of 
maintaining such an expensive business and printing only limited quantities of books. 
There were printing houses in the Crimea, but these were established belatedly and did 
not remain active long. Among these was one that was active in Chufut-Kale in 1734 and 
1804-6 and another that functioned in Yevpatoria (Gézleve) in the years 1833-68, the lat- 
ter of which enjoyed the cooperation of A. Firkovich. The majority of Karaite books pub- 
lished in Eastern Europe was produced in Yevpatoria. Most Rabbanite printers did not 
publish Karaite works, but several compositions were published in Istanbul beginning 
in the 1430s. During the nineteenth century, aside from Yevpatoria, several volumes were 
published in Vienna, Vilna, Odessa, and Zhytomyr by Rabbanite presses. The first impres- 
sion of the Karaite prayer book was produced in Venice in 1528-29; regarding this and 
later impressions, see Walfish, Bibliographia Karaitica, 452-68; Gil, per the index. 
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was the writings brought from the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere to the 
Karaite communities of Poland-Lithuania, which had the power to shape local 
perceptions. A second factor, which, though seemingly unrelated to Karaite 
identity, was no less significant in molding it, was community members’ choice 
of a school of halakhah with which to affiliate, which was affected by various 
forces acting on the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania. These included influence 
exerted by Rabbanites; Byzantine-Ottoman Karaite sages, who were propo- 
nents of the reforms of Elijah Bashyatchi; and local conservative Karaite elites 
who were either wholly or partially opposed to these reforms. Third, Karaite- 
Rabbanite polemics were a critical factor in the formation of Karaite self- 
identity in Eastern Europe. 

The leaders of Karaite communities in fifteenth-century Poland-Lithuania 
were in regular contact with Karaite sages in Adrianople and, following 
the Ottoman conquest, with the sages of Istanbul, which gradually became the 
religious center of the world’s Karaites. The greatest Karaite scholars of 
the time, Elijah Bashyatchi and Caleb Afendopolo, maintained a correspon- 
dence with Karaite sages residing in Troki, Kiev, and Lutsk,4? while young stu- 
dents from these cities traveled to Istanbul to study Torah and subsequently 
returned to their communities bearing books. In the communities of Poland- 
Lithuania, despite internal differences of opinion, the reforms of Bashyatchi 
came to be accepted to one extent or another.*? It is thus no exaggeration to say 
that the two greatest scholars of Istanbul, Bashyatchi and Afendopolo, had a 
decisive influence on the development and formation of early religious educa- 
tion among Eastern European Karaites. In a 1484 letter responding to a request 
by the Troki community to send teachers from Istanbul, Elijah Bashyatchi 
writes:*4 “Know that such a man would not leave his family and his home to 
go to a distant land. Yet for the sake of the covenant of your forefathers, send 
from amongst yourselves two educated young men with some ability to read 
the books, and we shall teach them words of Torah and words of wisdom... and 
afterward they will come to you and propagate Torah in Israel.’4° Bashyatchi 
also addresses himself to a request to send books to Lithuania: “Concerning 
the book of our master Tobias*® that you requested, as well as the interpreta- 
tion of the twenty-four [= books of Scripture] by our Sages, we have not found 


42 Mann, ibid., 139-77, doc. 109-19; cf. Akhiezer and Shapira, “Lutsk vé-Kiev.” 

43 Ankori, “Eliya Bashyatchi.” 

44 Mann, ibid., 1143, doc. 109. 

45  Ibid., 146, doc. no. 

46 The eighteenth-century scholar Tobias ben Moses, who obtained his education in 
Jerusalem, was one of the first Karaite sages in Byzantium; see Ankori, “Correspondence.” 
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a scribe to copy it speedily, for the dignitaries who brought the writ from your 
honors did not wish to tarry until the said books had been written.”4” Later in 
the communiqué Bashyatchi promises to prepare the books for consignment 
to the next emissaries who arrive. 

During the fifteenth century, the Karaite communities of Troki and Kiev saw 
the rise of their first scholars who would lay the groundwork for local religious 
education. At the time, there was not yet a uniform liturgy, and the communi- 
ties were riven with numerous disagreements over matters of halakhah. The 
Karaite scholars of Eastern Europe solved these problems in consultation with 
their counterparts in Istanbul, foremost among them Elijah Bashyatchi and 
Caleb Afendopolo. 

History has preserved a letter by Joseph ben Mordecai, one of the first 
Eastern European Karaite scholars and a disciple of these two figures, whose 
company he kept during his 1487-88 sojourn in Istanbul. The letter, which 
Joseph sent to Bashyatchi prior to his arrival (1484—85),*8 indicates that there 
were many differences of opinion with regard to the heating of food on the 
Sabbath and festivals. It is well known that Karaite law forbids the use of fire 
on the Sabbath even if it was lit before the beginning of the day. However, the 
prohibition was voided in the wake of the reforms of Elijah Bashyatchi, trigger- 
ing a break within the Karaite world that split the entire movement into “the 
sect of the lighters” and “the sect of the non-lighters.’*° There appear to have 
been many appeals by the public to their sages to permit the heating of their 
homes on the Sabbath, so that they might light their stoves prior to the onset 
of the day and thus secure themselves against the bitter winter cold. Joseph 
ben Mordecai, who opposed acceding to these requests, wrote to Bashyatchi: 
“We have never heard complaints from the masses regarding this.”°° It bears 
noting that Bashyatchi himself, though he permitted the use of candles dur- 
ing the Sabbath and festivals, was opposed to the heating of stoves. However, 
once the reform had been made, the heating of homes on the Sabbath 
apparently became standard practice in the Karaite communities of Poland- 
Lithuania, as it was among the Rabbanites.*! 


47 Mann, ibid., 147. 

48 Ibid. 149-59, doc. 11. 

49 Elijah Bashyatchi, Adderet Eliyahi,, 32d. 

50 ~=Mann, ibid., 1156, doc. 11. 

51 The matter at hand is not entirely clear due to a scarcity of sources. Solomon ben Aaron 
notes that Karaites were permitted to light candles on Friday and forbidden to extinguish 
them, but says nothing of the issue of stove heating; see Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon, 
2120-21. His silence appears to indicate that despite official unwillingness to show 
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The letter by Joseph ben Mordecai paints a picture of a Troki community 
experiencing strong differences of opinion that gave way to outright conflict 
also regarding such matters as forbidden marriages and the calendar. The 
Karaites of Poland and Lithuania, like their coreligionists in the Crimea and 
other communities, did not celebrate their festivals on the same days. Even 
Joseph ben Mordecai, who viewed himself as a disciple of Bashyatchi, did not 
concur with his teacher concerning the calendar.>? Available perspectives on 
halakhah ranged from the traditional, conservative Karaite approach to that of 
Bashyatchi, while these possibilities were paralleled by the seductive option 
of choosing the less strict path and adopting the model of the Rabbanite envi- 
ronment. A person's choice of a position on halakhah also had far-reaching 
ramifications for his identity. 


3.2.1 Karaite-Rabbanite Polemics 

The inter-confessional polemics waged by Karaites and Rabbanites were a 
highly significant factor in the systematic development and formation of 
Karaite religious principles even long before this period. One example of their 
effects was the reformulation of the basic tenets of the faith using arguments 
based on textual analysis of Scripture as well as philosophy. Ongoing polem- 
ics also brought about the development of a multifarious apologetic literature. 
In the wake of the polemic between Saadya Gaon and other Rabbanite sages, 
on the one hand, and the Karaites, on the other, there emerged two compet- 
ing entities with fully formed positions: the Rabbanites and the Karaites. From 
the tenth to the nineteenth century polemics against Rabbanites were a deci- 
sive factor in the shaping of separate identity and historical consciousness 
among the Karaites. 

The first attestation of polemical activity between Karaites and Rabbanites 
in Eastern Europe hails from the fifteenth century. The central figure to polem- 
icize against Karaism in Poland-Lithuania, and who in the process catalyzed 
the regularization of Karaite halakhah, was the multifaceted Rabbanite scholar 
R. Moses ben Jacob ha-Goleh (1449-1520). He was born possibly in Szadéw 
(Lithuania), and was one of the earliest Jewish kabbalists of Eastern Europe 
and the founder of the Rabbanite community in the Crimea.5? In his same 


flexibility on this issue, Karaite scholars turned a blind eye to the heating of homes on the 
Sabbath, which surely would have been a difficult phenomenon to extirpate in the harsh 
winter cold of Poland-Lithuania. 

52 Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon, 2:1152-54. 

53. R. Moses ha-Goleh (the Exile) lived a life of upheaval. Following the 1482 Tatar invasion of 
Kiev, he escaped to Szadow, the city of his birth. In1495 he found himself exiled again due 
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letter discussed previously, Joseph ben Mordecai mentions, without referring 
to Moses by name, that he was the one seducing the Karaites of Troki to fol- 
low Rabbanite halakhah regarding the calendar, forbidden marriages, and the 
heating of homes on the Sabbath, and it was he who was eradicating the roots 
of the Torah and the faith, “... like the faction of Jeroboam ben Nebat, who 
caused the masses to sin.”>+ 

R. Moses spent time in Adrianople and Istanbul, where he studied Torah, 
Kabbalah, and astronomy. One of those who instructed him, apparently in 
the field of astronomy, was Elijah Bashyatchi.5> On his return from Istanbul 
Moses conducted legal debates in the Karaite communities of Kiev, Troki, and 
Lutsk.56 The attacks by Joseph ben Mordecai and other Karaites on the views 
espoused by R. Moses prompted all of the Karaites of Eastern Europe to adopt 
a harsh stance against the Rabbanite sage, with the support of Bashyatchi and 
Afendopolo.*’ The fierceness of these polemics was such as to compel Eastern 
European Karaites to better define their positions on many issues of both hal- 
akhah and faith. 

Yet the real storm in the Karaite world resulted from the 240 objections 
(hassagot) written by R. Moses in response to Gan Eden, an exposition of the 
commandments by the fourteenth-century Byzantine Karaite author Aaron 
ben Elijah of Nicomedia. R. Moses composed his objections in the form of foot- 
notes in the margins of the book, this particular copy of which, like R. Moses 
himself, subsequently experienced upheavals and adventures seemingly taken 


to the wholesale expulsion of Lithuanian Jews by Alexander Jagiellon, and in 1506 he was 
taken captive by Tatars and brought to Solkhat, in the Crimea, where he was ransomed 
by both Karaites and Rabbanites and appointed the leader of the Rabbanite community 
in the city of Kaffa. R. Moses remained there until his death, in the interim composing 
works on Kabbalah, astronomy, ritual law, and biblical exegesis. He united the various 
Jewish denominations living in the Crimea—Ashkenazic, Romaniote, Babylonian, and 
others—into a single community; produced for them a uniform liturgy, known as the 
Kaffa Rite, and issued eighteen injunctions that he required the members of the commu- 
nity to uphold. Concerning R. Moses see Epstein, “Moshe ha-Goleh”; IuuGepr, “Appaam 
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Kpsmcxuit”; Mann, ibid., 700-13. 

54 + Mann, ibid., 1156. 

55  Bashyatchi mentions R. Moses in his letter of 1486-87 to the Karaites of Lutsk: “Perhaps 
this man has forgotten the time when he humbled himself before me while learning as- 
tronomy”; Mann, ibid., 165-66, doc. 114. 

56 After the Kiev community fled from the invading Tatars to Lutsk, where R. Moses too was 
present for a time for the same reason. 


57. Mann, ibid., 168-73, doc. 117-117. 
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from a historical novel.5® R. Moses’ objections, the text of which has not sur- 
vived, had the purpose of refuting a number of Karaite arguments concerning 
matters of halakhah. The Karaite scholars of Lithuania, at a loss to respond 
to R. Moses, turned for help to the sages of Istanbul, and Bashyatchi and 
Afendopolo responded with harsh criticisms of R. Moses®? in letters that were 
transcribed and disseminated throughout the Karaite communities of Eastern 
Europe. It stands to reason—and is seemingly implied in the same letter from 
Joseph ben Mordecai—that the lack of consensus among the Karaites in legal 
matters was the cause of a tendency on the part of some, including communal 
leaders, to adopt more lenient practices in line with those of the Rabbanites. 
Joseph ben Mordecai recounts in his letter that R. Moses, on arriving in Troki, 
took issue with a Karaite legal decision requiring a certain couple in the com- 
munity to divorce due to the discovery that their union was forbidden by 
Karaite law. R. Moses contested the issue, as well as others related to the calen- 
dar, with the leaders of the Karaite community, voicing views on these matters 
that were closer to those of Bashyatchi than to the more stringent camp in 
the Karaite leadership of Troki and Kiev—a circumstance that further exac- 
erbated the conflict. Against the backdrop of the dispute between Moses and 
the people of Troki, the hazzan of that city, Nahamt ben Abraham, who appar- 
ently lacked sufficient knowledge of the calendar laws, dispatched a request 
for guidance to Bashyatchi.®° 

This episode reflects a struggle for influence between R. Moses and Eastern 
European Karaite leaders, with the latter buttressed by Karaite leaders in 


58  R. Moses’ children, who had been transferred to the Crimea, were taken captive along 
with all of his property during the Tatar conquest of Kiev. The book thus disappeared. 
R. Moses obtained contributions from Rabbanite and Karaite communities to ransom his 
sons and daughters, while the book was sold by the Tatars to a certain Karaite resident of 
Kaffa. It was found in 1487 by the same Joseph ben Mordecai discussed here as he passed 
through Kaffa en route to Istanbul, and upon reaching that city, he handed that copy of 
the work to Bashyatchi; see Mann, ibid., 1170-71, doc. 117a; Epstein, “Moshe ha-Goleh,” 146; 
IJun6epr, “Aspaam Kppimckuii,” 104. 

59 Mann, ibid., 167-68, doc. 116. So troubled was Bashyatchi by Moses’ activity that he did 
not shrink from personal insults, and went so far as to associate Moses’ physical ap- 
pearance with his beliefs: “... so much more so inasmuch as that man is an evil thing of 
creation—one bruise under another, his eyes white, the appearance of his hairs tending 
toward blondness—and such a man, the sages said that he is a horror of creation, so that 
the watered may be added to the thirsty, and so there is no cause to be surprised by your 
disgrace, for you are recognized by your face” (Mann, ibid., 168). Regarding Afendopolo’s 
position on the conflict see Mann, ibid., 168-73, doc. 17-1174. 

60  Bashyatchi’s response has been preserved: Mann, ibid., 160-64, doc. 12. 
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Istanbul. Nonetheless, there were differences on legal matters between the 
leaders in Europe and in Istanbul as well. R. Moses endeavored to dissemi- 
nate Rabbanite practice among the Karaites, and appears to have seen noth- 
ing amiss in including them in such observance. Unlike the many Rabbanite 
scholars in Istanbul and Eastern Europe who considered it improper even to 
engage in polemics with the Karaites, R. Moses pursued an integrative agenda.®! 

Polemics between such a towering figure as R. Moses ha-Goleh and the 
Karaite communities of Troki, Kiev, and Lutsk mark a significant and perhaps 
critical point in the emergence of an early stage of Karaite identity. The polem- 
ics helped communal leaders decide whether they were an integral part of the 
Byzantine-Ottoman Karaite environment or perhaps a group that shared cer- 
tain commonalities with the Rabbanite Jews of Eastern Europe. Significantly, 
the controversy between R. Moses ha-Goleh and the Karaites was not the 
cause of an absolute break or mutual hatred between the communities, and 
mutual assistance between the two continued. As described previously, both 
Moses and his children were ransomed from the Tatars jointly by Rabbanites 
and Karaites.® 


3.2.2 The Karaite Libraries of Lithuania and Volhynia 

Drawing from correspondence between Karaite communal leaders in Eastern 
Europe and Istanbul, we can form a partial impression of the books consid- 
ered most fundamental in the Karaite communities of Lithuania and Volhynia. 
In the letter from Joseph ben Mordecai discussed above, he indicates that 
while in Istanbul, among other subjects, he studied the history of the Karaite- 
Rabbanite schism,®? and apparently Rabbanite literature as well (at the very 
least, he makes mention of the work of Maimonides). Solomon ben Abraham, 


61 It is worth noting that mere decades later the most influential Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
halakhic jurists, Joseph Caro and Moses Isserles (Rama) ruled intermarriage with Karaites 
forbidden due to suspicion of illegitimate birth. Thus Isserles ruled: “As to the Karaites— 
it is forbidden to intermarry with them, and all of them are under suspicion of being 
bastards [mamzérim], and we do not accept them if they wish to return” (Shulhan Aritkh, 
Eben ha-€zer, § 4). However, there were other rabbis in the Ottoman Empire and Egypt 
who permitted such marriages. See Asaf, Beoholei Ya‘akov, 182-90. 

62 Few sources are available concerning this period, but there are several later testimo- 
nies from the Crimea on the subject of cooperation between the communities in ran- 
soming captives, which may have been common practice for centuries; see, e.g., Isaac 
ben Solomon, Letter to Karasubazar (Ms), from the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. 

63 See the comparison of Moses ha-Goleh to Jeroboam ben Nebat, the Karaite literary sym- 
bol of the genesis of the Rabbanite heresy and all others, n. 54 above. 
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an Istanbul-educated resident of Kaffa and one of the leading scholars of the 
period, relocated to Lutsk toward the end of his life, bringing with him a large 
library that he had taken from Istanbul on the advice of Bashyatchi so as to 
disseminate religious knowledge among the young Karaites of Lutsk. In a letter 
written in 1481 to the community of Kiev®™ he writes: “I also have heard that there 
are there [in Kiev] some compositions by our scholars, such as Sefer Mibhar, 
whose grace is in keeping with its name, and Séfer Misvot, and Es Hayyim, and 
Keter Tora. These books are dearer than pearls, radiant like sapphires, com- 
prising laws, grammar, and wisdom.’® After Solomon died in Lutsk, in 1499, 
his library was sold to members of local communities.®® It is clear from the 
correspondence between Istanbul and Eastern European communities that 
many Karaite books were brought to the latter location. The most important of 
these were the works of the Byzantine authors and Elijah Bashyatchi’s Adderet 
Eltyahu. Just how widespread rabbinic works were in the Karaite communi- 
ties of fifteenth-century Poland-Lithuania is unclear, but there is evidence of 
some such works among the Karaites—an unsurprising fact given that Eastern 
European students studied such books while in Istanbul. Aside from the fore- 
going documents, we have no testimonies either to the general curriculum 
of studies followed in Eastern Europe in the fifteenth century or to the study of 
Rabbanite literature in particular. There are many testimonies, however, from 
the sixteenth century onward. 


3.3 The Polemics of Isaac ben Abraham of Troki, His Cultural Milieu, 
and the Question of Karaite Identity 


The sixteenth century was a time of cultural and social change marked by the 
Polish Renaissance and Reformation that brought about the particular condi- 
tions required for closer relations between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. 
The influence of Rabbanite and foreign literature on the Karaites, their per- 
spective on history, and Karaite self-identity may be partially reconstructed 
from period documents, above all the writings of the Karaite scholar Isaac ben 
Abraham of Troki. Such a reconstruction, as discussed below, is made possible 
not only by his own words, but also by his quotations from and his method 


64 Mann, ibid., 173-74, doc. 18. 

65 Ibid., 1173-74. ‘Es Hayyim, Keter ha-Tora, and Séfer ha-Misvot (the last known also as Gan 
Eden) are works by the fourteenth-century author Aaron ben Elijah. Séfer Mibhdr was 
written by Aaron ben Joseph in the thirteenth century. 

66 Mann, ibid., 175-76, doc. ug. 
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of using Rabbanite and Christian literature. His polemics against Christians 
and Rabbanites played a particularly significant role in the consolidation of 
Karaite identity. Isaac ben Abraham ha-Rofé of Troki (1533-94) was the fore- 
most polemicist in the Karaite world. He lived in a period when Istanbul was 
in decline as the Karaite religious center and this distinction passed to his city 
of birth, in part thanks to his activities. Isaac was a disciple of Zephaniah ben 
Mordecai, one of the early Karaite sages of Troki who had roots in Byzantium® 
and was the foremost Karaite legal authority in Eastern Europe. 

We have at our disposal little biographical information about Isaac, though 
with time he became a central figure and leader and the greatest Karaite sage 
of sixteenth-century Eastern Europe. The documents of the Troki community 
indicate that at the age of twenty he was serving as a sort of secretary for the 
Karaite Council of Lithuania as well as a judge in the Troki community.®* He 
authored a commentary to Elijah Bashyatchi’s Adderet Eltyahu,®9 and history 
has preserved some of the synagogue sermons that he delivered, which feature 
his interpretations of the Torah, matters of halakhah, and ethics.”° Isaac also 
composed numerous liturgical poems in Hebrew and in the Karaite language, 
some of which were included in the Karaite prayer book.” 

Notwithstanding, Isaac earned international renown not by his writings 
on halakhah or the exegetical treatises, but by his anti-Christian polemic 
Hizziiq Emuna (Faith Strengthened), one of the most popular of all Jewish 
polemics against Christianity. The work’s impact—on Christendom as on the 
Jewish world—was unprecedented, with hundreds of manuscripts making 
the rounds of Jewish communities in Europe, North Africa, India, and elsewhere.’2 


67 Isaac was a grandson of the Karaite sage Samuel Politi, once of Adrianopolis, who ap- 
parently had immigrated to Troki. His tomb inscription, the earliest in a Jewish ceme- 
tery in Lithuania, is preserved in Troki (1528-29). See Akhiezer and Dvorkin, “Kétobot 
ha-Massébot,” 238-39. Abraham Firkovich (Abné Zikkaron, 254) writes that Zephaniah 
served as the hazzdan of Troki and in 1528 appealed to King Sigismund I “to give back to 
him the fields and the estates granted to him by the previous kings, and the king fulfilled 
his request and strengthened his charter and commanded his servants to restore all of the 
fields that had belonged to him previously for the benefit of the hazzanim.” 

68 Mann, ibid., 591-92, 714-18. 

69 Isaac ben Abraham, Commentary to Adderet Eliyahi (Ms). 

70 Idem, Dérishim (Ms). 

71 ~~ Siddur ha-Tefillot (Vilna), 4:94, 106, 156, 208, 210, 223; Siddur ha-Tefillot (Gozleve), 4:4, 38. 

72 During the seventeenth century, a manuscript of the book, apparently transcribed 
by a Rabbanite, reached the hands of German Hebraist Johann Christoph Wagenseil, 
who translated the work into Latin and published it in Altdorf in 1681, together with 
five other anti-Christian polemics penned by Jews in various periods and with his own 
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Isaac authored the work subsequent to a series of debates against Christians, 
aiming to provide Jewish polemicists with the tools that they required to cope 
successfully with pressure from their Catholic opponents, who sought to ham- 
per the religious pluralism encouraged by the Polish Crown. In the preface to 
the book Isaac writes: “Faith is lost, cut off from their mouths, and they shall 
mingle among the nations and worship their idols ... having not known how 
they might respond to their words.’”3 

The book was written at the time of the Polish Reformation, and the new 
atmosphere that this period ushered in is clearly reflected by the ideas that 
inform it. During the Reformation, Poland became a refuge for many Protestant 
sects,”* including radical, anti-Trinitarian factions that faced severe persecu- 
tion in Western Europe.” The Catholics who polemicized against the anti- 
Trinitarians referred to them as Judaizers (Judaizantes), Arians,’® Ebionites, 
and Servetians,”” among other terms. These groups rejected the belief in the 


commentaries, in a book entitled Tela ignea Satanae (The Fiery Darts of Satan). The Latin 
version of Hizziq Emiina made the work accessible to anticlerical circles, so that in the 
eighteenth century it served Voltaire, English deists, and Enlightenment thinkers as a 
source of arguments for their polemics against religion and the Church. Wagenseil’s ver- 
sion was printed by Jews in Amsterdam in 1705, and a Yiddish translation was published in 
1717. A translation into English (or, more precisely, an English paraphrase) was later pub- 
lished by Moses Mocatta (London, 1851) and republished in a more concise, revised form 
by Trude Weiss-Rosmarin in 1970. The Hebrew text was published with the German trans- 
lation by David Deutsch (Sohrau, 1865; second edition, Breslau, 1873). Other editions were 
published in Jerusalem (1845), Kolkata (1856), Leipzig (1857), New York (1932), and Ashdod 
(reprint of New York ed., 1975). The book was translated into Spanish by Isaac Attias (1621), 
into Portuguese by Solomon Benvenisti (early eighteenth century), into Dutch by Daniel 
de la Pania (1729), and into French in Rotterdam (1730), in addition to numerous more 
obscure translations. Unpublished translations and many Hebrew copies are preserved in 
manuscript form in various collections. 

73 Troki, Hizziig Emin, 10. 

74 In 1573, despite opposition from the Catholic Church, the Polish Sejm formalized the 
Compact of Warsaw, a declaration that guaranteed religious freedom to all religions and 
denominations. The guarantee remained in force until 1658, when the Catholic Church in 
Poland, with assistance from the Vatican, succeeded in compelling the civil authorities to 
expel the Arians from the country. 

75 Briickner, Réznowiercy Polscy; Tazbir, Without Stakes. 

76 Named after Arius (ca. 259-336), a priest who denied the divinity of Jesus and founded a 
movement that bore his name. The same term was used as a general term for all radical 
Protestant streams. 

77 Followers of Michael Servetus, originally of Spain. He was burned as a heretic in Geneva 
in 1553 on the order of John Calvin. 
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Trinity and the divinity of Jesus, did not pray to Jesus or Mary, and in some 
cases went so far as to reject the New Testament and several of the central 
tenets of Christianity. There were those who observed some commandments 
of the Jewish faith, though far from viewing themselves as Jews, they espoused 
a lifestyle reflecting the ideals of apostolic Christianity. 

Isaac ben Abraham, who was personally acquainted with some of the lead- 
ers of these groups, quotes often in Hizziiq Emund from the writings of the anti- 
Trinitarians, which in many instances contain views that accord with those of 
Judaism.’8 Members of these sects held synods to which they not rarely invited 
Jews, who came of their free will and participated in inter-religious debates. 
One of these Jews was Jacob of Belzyce, also known as Nahman, who wrote a 
polemic defending the Talmud against Marcin Czechowic (1532-1613), one of 
the leaders of the Arian movement.” The two appear to have been friends, and 
Jacob is known to have visited Arian synods. 

The views of Isaac ben Abraham were influenced by the contemporary 
effervescence of new movements in Poland and the wide-ranging literature 
then published in Polish. He lived at the time of the Renaissance, whose 
echoes were heard in Poland-Lithuania during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The period was one of unprecedented religious tolerance in which Jews 
who participated in religious debates with Christians did so of their own free 
will rather than on the orders of temporal or church authorities, as in Western 
Europe. This state of affairs caused Jews to take an interest in Christianity and 
resulted in the conversion of a number of Jews. The cultural environment of 
the period tempted the Karaites from both ends of the spectrum: a Christian 
environment brimming with bustle and tolerance as never before, and a 
Rabbanite society that was a source of attraction and intellectual curiosity for 
many Karaite scholars. Isaac was aware of this reality, and concerned by the 
prospect that his denomination might assimilate, as is clear from his writings. 
Sermonizing in the synagogue, Isaac faulted the Troki community for neglect- 
ing Torah study and prayer, imitating the Gentiles, and a generally sorry state 
of spirituality: 


78 Regarding his polemic see Akhiezer, “Isaac ben Abraham’; Dan, “Isaac Troky”; Friedman, 
“Antichristian Polemics”; Waysblum, “Isaac Troki”; Popkin, Disputing Christianity. 

79  Jacob’s polemic was a response to a work by Czechowic; see Czechowic, Rozmowy 
Chrystyjanskie (fully entitled: “Christian discourses in Greek are called ‘dialogues’”). As a 
reply to the chapters directed by Czechowic against the Jews, Jacob penned a Polish po- 
lemic published in 1581 by Czechowic; see Czechowic, Odpis (fully entitled “The Response 
of the Jew Jacob of Belzyce to the Dialogues of Marcin Czechowic, with a Response by 
Marcin Czechowic’”). See also Rosenthal, “Arian-Jewish Encounters.’ 
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And there is no cause for surprise at the young, for they take their lead 
from the old ... a further evil virtue of those who study Torah not for the 
sake of Heaven, but only for arrogance, so that they may exult splendidly, 
and once they have attained authority, the study of the Torah is cut off and 
forgotten by their mouths.... And some add transgression to their iniq- 
uity by violating the consensus of the entire House of Israel, a consen- 
sus bearing punishment, that a scholar must not play with dice or cards, 
and further violate the injunction not to destroy the hair at “the sides of 
your heads” and grow forelocks on their heads, all to beautify themselves 
before the Gentiles and to protect themselves in dangerous places, and 
when they hear the Gentiles praise them or fail to recognize them,®° they 
are happy, particularly when they say “How beautiful is this Jew! He does 
not resemble a Jew, but is entirely like a Gentile; and it does not suit him 
to be a Jew: better that he had been a Gentile!” ... And our elders as well, 
even those with knowledge of Torah, are not to be found with the sages 
of the generation ... but this is their pursuit: drifting through the streets 
and the marketplaces*! to hear things empty and vain, and then entering 
taverns and taking their pleasure, and when they hear a new emptiness 
or the strains of prostitutes, they direct to them all their concentration, 
with all their souls, and for naught but a short time do they stand in 
prayer or at a sermon....82 


We lack the sources to judge to what extent these descriptions reflect reality. 
It may be assumed that his rhetoric contains some of the hyperbole typical of 
sermonic reproaches, yet it cannot be denied that this was a period undistin- 
guished by great numbers of scholars among the Karaites, and Isaac’s sermons 
evince concern at the prospect of the loss of Jewish identity and conversion to 
Christianity. There were no other scholars as great as Isaac in his time, during 
which Torah study remained at an ebb in the small Karaite communities of 
Eastern Europe. Isaac’s writings and sermons apparently were fully understood 
only by a small circle of disciples with broad knowledge of Karaite literature 
and that of the Rabbanites, as well as acquainted with general history and 
Christian sources. Isaac cites and quotes a broad variety of sources® in Hizzugq 


80 = As Jews. 

81 Emended; one vay is transposed in the original. 

82 Isaac ben Abraham, Dériushim (Ms), 4b-5a. These lines were published in Akhiezer, “Ha- 
Qaraim bé-Polin-Lita’,” 243. The year 1573 is mentioned only in a single sermon that he 
delivered on the festival of Simhat Torah. 


83 Regarding the sources used by Isaac, see also: Schreiner, “Isaac of Troki.” 
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Emand and in an unpublished draft of the short work Vikkiiéih ‘im Rabbanim®* 
(for a list of works employed by Isaac, see Appendix A). This wealth of sources 
and the use thereof on some level reflects the subjects studied in Karaite study 
halls, the style of instruction, and most important for the present purpose, 
the author's historical views and attitude toward Rabbanite Judaism. In both 
works, Isaac seeks to give his disciples or readers the tools to withstand the 
temptation to join an opposing camp, Christian or Rabbanite, and teaches 
them to use rational arguments in a real or imaginary debate. 

Hizziiq Emind was written to provide answers to the arguments tradition- 
ally made by Christian polemicists against Judaism,®° and generally draws 
its arguments from a philological and historical analysis of the Hebrew Bible 
and the New Testament. An examination of the quotations from Christian and 
Rabbanite literature used by the author permits us partially to reconstruct his 
view of the place of the Jews in history, his self-identity, and his attitude toward 
Rabbanite Judaism. Crucial to such an examination is not only a consideration 
of the meaning of the quoted matter in its original context, but also and espe- 
cially the new meaning given to this material by Isaac in the new context of his 
writings. Thus, for example, he quotes the anti-Trinitarians: 


In our present generation many of their scholars, called in their language 
the Ebionite sect, the Socinianist sect,8° and the Arian sect, which dis- 
pute both sects—the Catholic as well as the Lutheran—concede the 
oneness of the Lord, may He be blessed, and repudiate the belief in 
the Trinity, and that is what the scholar Nicolo Paruta wrote in his trea- 
tise, composed in Latin, concerning the oneness of the Creator, may He 
be blessed, called in their language De Uno Vero Deo,8” which is to say 
that its intent and meaning concern the oneness of the Lord, may He 


84  Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim (Ms); for an analysis of this composition see Akhiezer, “Isaac ben 
Abraham.’ Tapxasu, IItpax, “O konmexyuu BocTOuHbIX pyKonuceii,’ 41 include the title 
of this text in their list of Mss of the Firkovich Collection that were found in Chufut-Kale, 
but give no description of its content. Julius Gessen similarly mentions the essay in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, but notes only that the text has never been published. See Teccex 
“KapavMpl.” 

85 The work consists of two sections. In the first, each chapter gives an argument made by a 
Catholic, Orthodox Christian, or Protestant denomination, and then provides a response 
to the argument. The second section features the author's interpretations of the New 
Testament. 

86 The anti-Trinitarian movement headed by Faust Socyn (1539-1604). 

87 Italian anti-Trinitarian Nicol Paruta (1530s—1581) expounds on the idea of the unity of 
God in his De Uno Vero Deo. 
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be blessed. And thus the scholar Marcin Czechowic in his book Dyalogi, 
which he authored in Polish, in the second essay, repudiates the view of 
those who believe in the Trinity with powerful proofs from Scripture and 
logic. And thus in his book, entitled Three Days (Trzech Dni),®* from folio 
28 to folio 69, he negated all of the proofs of those who believe in the 
Trinity, which they derive from their Gospels.89 And thus many schol- 
ars of these aforementioned sects, each in his own book, utterly negated 
all of the proofs of those who believe in the Trinity (Hizziig Emiind, 54). 


The central innovation in this work is its use in Jewish-Christian polemics of 


arguments taken from radical, anti-Trinitarian Protestant circles, despite the 
foreignness of the faith of these groups to the author. Though its agenda is 
squarely polemical, the book also provides some reflection of Isaac’s historical 
views. His criticism is clearly based on the traditional Jewish approach that 
places the Jewish people at the center of world history and correlates the fate 
of other nations with their treatment of the Jews: 


88 


89 


In the Land of England, great acts of vengeance have been performed in 
these times, and still today they kill in bizarre ways all the priests of the 
faith of the Pope of Rome and all the believers drawn after that faith, 
and concurrently they do so in the lands of Spain and France, killing 
in bizarre ways all of the believers drawn after the dictates of Martin 
Luther ... and all of this befalls them for their sins, for in these three 
aforementioned kingdoms they shed much blood of the nation of Israel 
with false libels and decrees and compulsory conversion, even until 
they expelled us from their lands ... while no such thing was done in 
all the other lands where we Jews live ... Therefore the Lord, may He be 
blessed, bestowed peace and serenity among them, and even those who 
maintain competing beliefs do not harass one another, as you see today 
(Hizziig Emiina, 155-56). 


Czechowic, Trzech dni (Trzech dni rozmowa o dzieciokrzczenstwie, or The Three-Day 
Discourse on the Baptism of Children, in which Czechowic objects to the baptism of chil- 
dren because it is not volitional). 

The original employs a derogatory pun (Avén Gilyon, “sin of the book”) to indicate the 
Gospels (Evangelyon). The term is widespread in Jewish texts, particularly polemics, and 
appears as early as the Talmud, e.g., b. Shabbat u6a. 
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Isaac here demonstrates the disparity between countries to the west that suffer 
from religious warfare and Poland-Lithuania, which in his time enjoyed peace 
and tolerance. For him, this difference represents the punishment meted out 
to the western countries for persecuting the Jews and the reward of Poland for 
acting kindly toward them, an expression of an ethnocentric Jewish view of 
human history, with the fate of nations depending on their treatment of the 
Jews. Isaac provides proofs of this traditional idea from the field of history. 
Historical arguments, as opposed to the philosophical or theological conten- 
tions that are the staples of many Jewish polemics, are used heavily in Hizzuq 
Emana. For instance, as a response to the argument of an Orthodox polemicist 
that the Jewish people was superseded and its state destroyed by God as pun- 
ishment for the rejection of Jesus, Isaac offers a purely historical argument: 


Indeed, you nations of Greece [= the Greek Orthodox] accepted the faith 
of Jesus prior to the other nations, and when you already believed in him, 
your monarchy was lost, and today you lack a king of your nation as you 
once had, while the king of Ishmael, who is known as the king of Turkey, 
who now rules the Land of Israel, rules the Land of Greece as well ... and 
also many kingdoms of the Christian nations that in the past had king- 
doms from their nations now all serve the Ishmaelite Turkish king, al- 
though he and all the nations of the Ishmaelites do not believe in the 
religion of Jesus (Hizztig Emina, 29). 


Arguments drawn from world history, including the history of Christianity, 
were obtained by the author principally from Polish sources, especially the 
work of Marcin Bielski.9° 

It is noteworthy that there is no evidence here or elsewhere in Hizzuq 
Eminéd of an effort by the author to depict the Karaites as a distinct collective 
from the rest of the Jewish people. The fate of the Karaites and the fate of the 
Jewish people, as far as he is concerned, are one and the same. As we shall yet 
see, this approach disappears entirely in Karaite historiography of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim (Polemics against Rabbanites),°! the other polemic 
by Isaac mentioned above is also a product of its time, which was replete with 


go __ Polish historian Marcin Bielski (1495-1575) authored a history of the world: Bielski, 
Kronika swiata. 

91 ‘The handwriting of the Ms, which contains ten folios was copied in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. It contains neither an introduction nor a conclusion, and no date is 
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FIGURE 2 
Martin Bielski (1495-1575) 


inter-religious and inter-sectarian debate in Poland. In this work, by way of 
example, Isaac presents the Rabbanite interpretation of a given scriptural verse 
and Rabbanite halakhic conclusions derived from the verse, then attempts to 
demonstrate the inconsistency, illogic, and arbitrariness of the Rabbanite exe- 
getical approach and practical conclusion. He seeks to refute the views of most 
Rabbanite scholars by referring to competing opinions put forward by a minor- 
ity of other Rabbanite scholars that in the given case are consistent with the 
Karaite view; he refers to these scholars as “true sages.” Isaac thus formulates 
his objective at the beginning of the work: 


It is necessary to cite all of the differences of opinion between us and 
the traditionalists [ba‘ale ha-qabbala, i.e., the Rabbanites] and to explain 
each and every one with correct proofs, and in most of them we also have 
assistance from a few of their sages ... and further, some of their sages, 
called “true sages,” concur with us in many matters, such as Maimonides, 
Ibn Ezra, Gersonides, the author of ha-Kuzari, Abravanel, the author of 
Kivvin Téfila, R. Pinhas ben Y@#ir, the author of Séfer ha-Nissahon, the 


given. The text is not divided into chapters and has the appearance of a draft that the 
author used in classes. 
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author of Sefer Eben Bohan, the author of Sefer Pardes Rimmonim, 
the author of Sefer Méqor Hayyim, the author of Sefer Mas ‘ot Binyamin, 
and the author of Séfer Seda la-Derekh.9? 


The similarity between the methodology of Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim and that 
used in Hizziiq Emund is pronounced. In Vikkudh im Rabbanim, Isaac rejects 
Rabbanite arguments that do not conform to those of the Karaites using the 
opinions of other Rabbanites, “true sages.” He agrees with them, however, only in 
specific instances, whereas in others he argues with them just as stridently. 
In Hizziig Emuna, Isaac similarly rejects Catholic dogmas and interpretations 
by drawing on other Christians—the anti-Trinitarians—with whom he agrees 
regarding certain topics that bring them closer to Judaism, despite the fact that 
their Weltanschauung is fundamentally alien to him. 

Vikkuah ‘im Rabbanim harshly criticizes certain Rabbanite views, which 
the author seeks to prevent from unduly influencing the young generation of 
Karaites. Isaac presumably taught his disciples Rabbanite interpretations and 
models of adjudication in order to give them the tools to debate Rabbanites— 
in the words that he uses in Hizziig Emina, so that they would “know how to 
respond to their words.’ His aim in Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim, despite its inten- 
sive focus on Rabbanite exegesis and halakhah, is not to arrive at a common 
denominator with the Rabbanites, but to demonstrate how it is possible to 
employ Rabbanite literature yet remain a Karaite. Still, there is a fundamental 
difference between his two polemics which stems from the very nature of the 
relations of the Karaite faith with Christianity and with Rabbanite Judaism. 
The Christian religion in his eyes is a deviation from Judaism, even a type of 
pagan faith. The polemic against the Rabbanites, on the other hand, is predi- 
cated on a multitude of commonalities shared by Karaism and Rabbanism. 
Isaac nowhere argues that Rabbanite Judaism is a different religion or a type of 
heresy. In his sermons, discussed above, he manifests concern that his flocks 
will leave Judaism and become Christians, but there is no expression of con- 
cern that Karaites may depart for the Rabbanite camp. It seems clear enough 
from Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim that he does not favor a merger of the two denomi- 
nations, but he nevertheless does not reject or limit Karaite consumption of all 
or part of Rabbanite literature. As Stefan Schreiner comments in his treatment 
of the identity of Karaite scholars of this period: 


Karaite identity was not identical with rejection of, or hostility towards, 
the Rabbanite tradition. Quite on the contrary: just as the Karaites re- 


garded themselves as Jews, they could also study and use rabbinic texts 


g2 _— Akhiezer, “Isaac ben Abraham,” 460. 
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and Rabbanite literature because they regarded them as part of their own 
cultural and literary heritage.%? 


Isaac ben Abraham thus appears to have written Hizziiq Emina in the role 
of a Jew who was a part of the Jewish people as the term is commonly used, 
incorporating both Rabbanites and Karaites. This is the secret of the sensa- 
tional popularity of his book in Rabbanite communities across the Jewish 
world. His apparent goal in Vikkudh ‘tim Rabbanim is to strengthen the faith of 
the Karaites by refuting specific Rabbanite positions, but not to prevent them 
from studying Rabbanite works. 

The great range of sources that Isaac cites in his works (see Appendix A) 
opens a window onto the intellectual world of the Karaites of Eastern Europe 
and their study halls. This list of books is the most important testimony to 
the collection of works accessible to the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania in the 
sixteenth century, and which appear to have been relatively common in sur- 
rounding Rabbanite communities as well. 

Who is the intended target audience of Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim? Apparently, 
the work was aimed at a small group of students with some knowledge of 
Rabbanite works who did not require an explanation of all the minutiae 
of that literature. What is surprising is that Isaac does not refer recurrently in 
this text to other Karaite scholars. On the contrary, Hizziig Emind contains 
not a single quotation from a Karaite work, which may be explained by the 
author's intention of addressing himself in this book to the entire Jewish peo- 
ple, as well as by the fact that the Karaites, unlike the Rabbanites, did not have 
a long history of polemics against Christians. Even in Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim, 
however, though his ostensible goal is to prove the “Karaite truth,” there are 
only scant quotations from Karaite literature. The arguments employed by 
Isaac are presented almost invariably in the form described above, viz., ref- 
utations of Rabbanite positions through reference to the opinions of other 
Rabbanite scholars, rather than to views espoused by the Karaites. The phe- 
nomenon is a puzzling one. 

Yet an examination of Isaac’s sermons leaves us yet more flummoxed. In 
these, he considers the purpose of Creation, the correct way for a Jew to live, 
the essence and purpose of a righteous person, and matters of ethics and 
halakhah, based almost entirely on the words of the rabbinic sages, which 
he develops in creative ways. He quotes the Babylonian Talmud (and some- 
times the Jerusalem Talmud), the Mishnah, and midrashic anthologies, such 
as Pésiqta’ dé-Rab Kahana’, which he cites under the formula “our sages/rabbis 


93 Schreiner, “Isaac of Troki,” 76. 
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of blessed memory said” (9’19/9"tn 199&); Rabbanite scholars such as Rashi, 
Maimonides, Abraham ibn Ezra, and Gersonides, uses ‘Ir Gibborim, (City of 
Heroes) a compendium of homilies by Solomon Efrayim Luntschitz on the 
Pentateuch,” and still other works. Paradoxically, he refers to very few Karaite 
works, primarily the citations from Elijah Bashyatchi and from Séfer ha-Mibhar 
(The Choice Book). What is more, his sermons contain no polemics against the 
Rabbanites, and the reader might be excused for taking them to be Rabbanite 
sermons. Also conspicuous in this material, unlike Byzantine and Ottoman 
Karaite works, as well as those of Eastern Europe beginning in the seventeenth 
century, is that he in no way discusses the Karaite-Rabbanite schism. Despite 
his criticism of specific Rabbanite approaches to scriptural exegesis and the 
halakhah, Isaac was heavily dependent on Rabbanite literature and appears 
to have accepted it as a part of his heritage, notwithstanding his reservations 
regarding some aspects of it. 

It is not clear that Isaac’s locutions and the spirit of his oratory were acces- 
sible to the general Karaite population, whose average level of education was 
far lower than his own or even that of his students. It may be surmised that 
Rabbanites too were present at the sermons of such a renowned personality. 
He presumably was well known to the masses (not only Karaite) as a physician, 
aside from his scholarly activities. So too, the content of his speeches suited 
the Rabbanite community both by virtue of the sources quoted and because 
he generally addressed himself to the Jewish people as a whole and not only 
to the Karaites. 

Isaac ben Abraham was a complex personality of contradictory views. He 
felt a need to preserve the uniqueness and separateness of the Karaite com- 
munity in matters of halakhah and especially of faith, and thus in addressing 
his students took pains to stress the differences between the views of the two 
groups. Yet the bulk of the material that he studied and to which he looked 
in forming his own ideas belonged to the gamut of genres of Rabbanite lit- 
erature. His sermons leave an impression—one that is not belied by his 
written works—that he was unable to set out his personal views without 
Rabbanite sources. Even with his critical stance toward the very foundations 
of Rabbanite exegesis and halakhah, Isaac ben Abraham failed to write a single 
original work in these fields that was not dependent on that literature. At the 
same time, he was a devout Karaite who worked assiduously to preserve 
the unity, educational integrity, and status of that tiny group as a distinct entity. 


94 Solomon Efrayim ben Aaron (1550?-1619), originally of Leczyca, Poland, studied under 
Solomon Luria (Maharshal), then settled in Lwéw, and from 1604 served as the rabbi of 
Prague and the dean of a yeshivah there. 
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His appears to have been a tragic figure who deviated conspicuously from the 
surrounding environment. Isaac was compelled at once to seek out his intel- 
lectual bread in places far afield and to prevent his compatriots from doing 
the same to excess. He was the only Karaite sage of such stature in his genera- 
tion in Poland-Lithuania, with broad and deep knowledge in a variety of fields, 
influenced not a little by the spirit of the Polish Renaissance as well as a prod- 
uct of open inter-confessional dialogues. Presumably there was a pronounced 
discrepancy between the religious and general intellectual foundations that 
informed his thought and that of his students, and perhaps also between their 
analytical and critical thinking abilities. It bears emphasizing that the same 
was true to one degree or another of the many other Karaite intellectuals who 
succeeded him in Eastern Europe. 

Aside from the works of Isaac ben Abraham, no doubt a unique personal- 
ity, there are virtually no sources that are of any value to us in studying the 
historical consciousness of the Karaites of sixteenth-century Eastern Europe. 
His closest disciples, who had imbibed his ideas and broad perspective, con- 
tinued along paths similar to his own only after his death, and thus engen- 
dered the efflorescence of Karaite literary creativity bearing the influence of 
Rabbanite and other literature, initiating a trend that continued until the end 
of the seventeenth century. We have no knowledge of a contrary trend among 
the Karaite sages of his time or the one hundred or so years that followed, no 
evidence of a separatist, anti-Rabbanite line that held fast to the Byzantine 
tradition of the schism between the two groups, and even if we assume that 
such sensibilities did exist among Karaite scholars of the time, these clearly 
were harbored by few and achieved neither momentum nor scholarly support. 

Despite Isaac’s preeminence, his universal renown, and the admiration of 
his students, his contemporaries, and his students’ students for over a century 
after his death, his name was almost entirely forgotten as anti-Rabbanite ten- 
dencies grew stronger with the encouragement of the Christian Hebraists in the 
late seventeenth century?>—a result of his particular closeness to Rabbanite 
Judaism and, no less salient, his unrelenting anti-Christian bent. His views in 
these matters were at odds with both the Protestant worldview and the trends 
that appeared in the pro-Christian Karaite writing of the eighteenth and espe- 
cially the nineteenth century. His name and work were thus temporarily rele- 
gated to oblivion. Isaac’s person and writings were rescued from oblivion in the 


95 Karaite mss of Hizziiq Emiind have been preserved in archives, but are few in comparison 
to the Rabbanite Mss and mostly date to the seventeenth century, prior to the rise of anti- 
Rabbanite trends among the Karaites. 
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nineteenth century by the scholars of Hokhmat Yisrael,9® who discovered in 
him a rationalist Karaite figure influenced by the spirit of the Renaissance, an 
individual they believed to exemplify the cultural and religious tolerance and 
openness typical of Karaism, not to mention a typological Karaite and a har- 
binger of the Haskalah. Isaac ben Abraham thus took his place in the Jewish 
scholars’ pantheon of Enlightenment exemplars alongside such individuals 
as Maimonides, Isaac Abravanel, Joseph Delmedigo, Benedict Spinoza, and 
Moses Mendelssohn.” This is not to say that the scholars of Hokhmat Yisrael 
intensively studied Isaac’s writings, except for his book Hizziig Emind’ or that 
they fully appreciated his complex position with respect to Rabbanite Judaism, 
yet he served the purpose of those scholars who set off in search of symbolic 
historical figures to assist them in consolidating their own views. 


3.4 The Intellectual Profile and Identity of the Seventeenth-Century 
Karaite Scholar 


The seventeenth century saw the appearance of new generations of Eastern 
European Karaite scholars and more varied literary creativity. To explore the 
background of this development and the trends within it, it behooves us to 
examine these scholars’ activity in its geographical and social context, and on 
a lesser level in light of the personal background of the writers themselves. An 
examination of the Karaite texts of the period discloses the influence exerted 
by Rabbanite and general literature on the thought of these authors and raises 
numerous questions concerning the views and identity of both Karaite leaders 
and common members of the Karaite community. As the answers to some of 
these questions remain unknown to us, we must content ourselves with find- 
ing a general direction in which to search for the answers. 

Karaite literary creations of the seventeenth century evince no particular 
interest in historical matters; indeed, no historical compositions from this 
period are known to us. However, there are intriguing notes concerning the 
history of communities and families, as well as short chronicles, which will 
be discussed below. Karaite writers of the seventeenth century largely focus 
on philosophy, particularly the thought of Aristotle and Plato, and on the 
Jewish interpretations thereof, such as those of Maimonides and Ibn Ezra. Also 


96 For further information regarding him see Geiger, Isaak Troki; Gottlober, Biqqoret, 184; 
Finn, Kéneset Yisrael, 614. 

97  Onthe development of “the pantheon of historical heroes” who were the designated par- 
agons of the Haskalah movement, see Feiner, Haskala vé-Historya, 76-90. 
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present in their writings are efforts to apply philosophical techniques and 
concepts to the interpretation of the Bible and Karaite works. For the Karaites 
of Eastern Europe, unlike their coreligionists in Istanbul, this phenomenon, 
which arrived only belatedly in Poland-Lithuania, was a novel one. The works 
produced during this period are eclectic in character. A substantial part of 
them are better defined as compilations of a range of Rabbanite and other 
works than as original compositions with a defined purpose. Analysis of these 
works, with an eye to their sources, will help us reconstruct the intellectual 
profile and identity of the seventeenth-century Karaite scholar. 


3.4.1 The Environment and Oewvre of Joseph ben Mordecai Malinowski 
The influence of Isaac ben Abraham on his disciples and on their own stu- 
dents who lived during the seventeenth century found expression, inter alia, in 
somewhat closer relations between the Karaite scholars and individuals and 
works belonging to Rabbanite Judaism. Isaac’s best-known student was Joseph 
ben Mordecai Malinowski. On his deathbed in 1594, Isaac charged him with 
the responsibility of completing his Hizziiq Emiind by preparing a legend (an 
abstract with chapter headings) for the second section of the book and pre- 
paring it for publication. Malinowski did so, and also added a preface.°* He 
was the leader of the Troki community ca. 1624 and issued a number of reli- 
gious rulings that gained acceptance in the Karaite communities of Eastern 
Europe, some of which bore a similarity to Rabbanite practices.99 Malinowski 
was forced to leave Troki for reasons that are not entirely clear. Two accounts 
of his departure are preserved, reflecting to some degree the atmosphere that 
pervaded Karaite society of the time. One, given in the preface to a composi- 
tion by Judah ben Zerubbabel of Troki, is written in the form of a liturgical 
poem that alludes to the circumstances of his departure: 


Agony upon my agony! Our honorable teacher rabbi Joseph the Sage, son 
of the honorable rabbi Mordecai, may the Lord avenge his blood, a man 
in whom is the spirit of God, had departed his home, abandoned his es- 
tate, saddled his donkey, and gone away due to the evil of the inhabitants 
of his city, and I remain as a juniper in the wilderness and as a mast atop 
a mountain, amid the fierce and rash people, lawless talebearers kindling 
the fire of controversy, girded with embers ...10° 


98 See Malinowski’s letter to his friend Isaac ben Simhah of Lutsk: Mann, ibid., 188-95, 
doc. 123. 

99 ‘These are briefly described in his Sefer ha-Minhagim, which was printed as part of the 
Karaite prayer book; see Siddur ha-Tefillot (Vilna), 1:456-64. 

100 Mann, ibid., 1194; see Judah ben Zerubbabel, Introduction to Bet Yéhudd (MS), g1a. 
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Based on this description, we may assess that a controversy erupted in Troki 
between Malinowski, who was one of the leaders of the community, and cer- 
tain other members. Whether the cause of the dispute was the religious rulings 
that he introduced, some of which inclined to a Rabbanite spirit; communal 
division of authorities; or some other reason is unclear. Judah ben Zerubbabel, 
the author of the account, appears to have been one of the scholars of the 
time,!! and may have been a disciple of Isaac ben Abraham of Troki, whom 
he invokes quite deferentially in the same text. It is reasonable to assume that 
at this point, some three decades after the death of Isaac ben Abraham, there 
had been no far-reaching changes in the spiritual state of the Karaite com- 
munities of Lithuania relative to that described in Isaac’s sermons and that no 
generation of great scholars had arisen. Those scholars who had appeared and 
gained some measure of prominence were a small number of individuals who 
composed works primarily in the realms of halakhah and liturgy. Fewer still 
enjoyed the authority to adjudicate legal questions. Later in his preface Judah 
ben Zerubbabel refers to the sorry spiritual state of the Troki community:!° 
“And I have found no one who fears God to satiate my hunger and slake my 
thirst, for all the people to a man are men of mockery, most of them cattle and 
slaughtered sheep, taking strength in dice and cards and observing the deeds 
of the idle—all except the destitute among the local people, the Sighers and 
the Groaners, lovers of commandments and laws...” Even if this description, 
with its paytanic style, contains some hyperbole, there is a clear reference here, 
as in the sermons of Isaac ben Abraham, to the incidence of games of cards 
and dice, apparently one of the society’s ills, and to community members’ dis- 
regard of religious observance. 

Notably, in contrast to the sermons of Isaac ben Abraham, which criticize 
all strata of the community, Judah ben Zerubbabel views its leaders as princi- 
pally responsible for the corruption of the values of Karaite society, while he 
sees “the destitute among the local people” as beaten down by suffering, and 
views “the Sighers and the Groaners”—the true Karaites—as the last remain- 
ing stronghold of religious observance. This depiction invites us to ask what 
differences (if any) there were between the religious observance of the elites 
and that of the unlearned common folk, and whether the latter identified 
with the pronouncements of their leaders. According to this source there was 
no such solidarity between the people and the leaders. However, it is impos- 
sible to draw firm conclusions on the basis of a single source, especially one in 


101 He is mentioned in eighteenth-century Karaite scholar S.I. Lutski’s bibliographic work 
Orah Saddiqim alongside his brother Joseph ben Zerubbabel: Lutski, Orah Saddigqim, 99. 
Several of his liturgical compositions found a place in the Karaite prayer book. 

102 Mann, ibid., 194. 
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paytanic form, and to answer the question thus requires the examination and 
analysis of additional material. What is more, the text above does not make 
clear whether its author views himself as representing “the destitute among 
the local people” or sees himself as a part of the elite even as he excoriates its 
spiritual malaise. 

The second account of Malinowski’s departure from Troki is that of Noah 
ben Isaiah, a student of Malinowski whom he granted a slaughterer’s license.!°3 
He wrote a letter to Malinowski in the form of a liturgical poem in 1603, while 
residing in the Lithuanian town of Birze. In the letter, he states that he and a 
large group of other members of the community had permanently moved to 
Birze. Though Noah does not specify the reason for this move, the text of his 
communiqué indicates that it was occasioned by a conflict within the Troki 
community, though the causes of this conflict are left unclear. 


And I lifted up my eyes and behold, a caravan of Medanites coming from 
[...], their camels bearing disputes and quarrels and enmities, going to 
carry [it] down to the city of Birze (cf. Gen 37:25).... They passed carved 
river stones [cf. Lev 26:1] and arrived in a place that neither they nor 
their forefathers had known, in cities and in villages, and most turned their 
faces toward the city of Birze ... and the rabbi ... set his face to instruct 
the remnant of Ephraim [= the Karaites] who had escaped from the thor- 
oughfares of the community of Troki [see Judg 12:5 ].104 


As we see from the text, Malinowski was involved in the communal affairs of 
Birze, which he apparently made his home. Backed by Malinowski, Noah was 
appointed as a teacher of boys in Birze. He hoped to gain the position of com- 
munity hazzan as well, but here too a dispute broke out and another individual 
was assigned the role. Noah did not come to terms with his failure to obtain the 
office. His letter contains astringent aspersions and insults, some quite appall- 
ing, directed at the new hazzan as well as at his wife. He maligns his rival at 
length and goes so far as to describe his wife as adulterous.!°> Thus writes the 


103 Ibid., 1196-99, doc. 124. 

104 Noah ben Isaiah, Letter to Malinowski; see further Zinberg, Tolédot Sifrut Yisrael, 3:385. 

105 See Noah ben Isaiah, Letter to Malinowski (Ms): “Behold the man and his image and form, 
he is as ugly as Satan when he walks; I saw him and my heart feared when he called—like 
a cat newly born.” Regarding the rival’s wife he writes: “And his wife has sent her portions 
to her lovers ... and yet she is assigned to another man, like a maidservant who loves un- 
circumcised organs in the place of her extremities, the organs standing like roses quench- 
ing her thirst and lust” (fol. 28). See also Zinberg, ibid., 3:386. 
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schoolteacher in the second section of the letter. The first section is devoted to 
ethics, a discussion of the purpose of knowledge, and the subject of the final 
redemption and the advent of the Messiah. These sources enable us to form a 
certain microhistorical idea of the atmosphere in the Karaite communities of 
Lithuania as well as the day-to-day lives of their scholars during this period. 

Malinowski wrote Qissur Inyan ha-Shéhita!©® (Digest concerning Ritual 
Slaughter) based on Elijah Bashyatchi’s Adderet Eliyahu, the mystical poem 
Ha-Elef Lékha (You Have a Thousand),!°’ and copious comments on Adderet 
Eliyahi.'°8 He was one of the first Eastern European Karaite scholars to take 
an active interest in philosophy, and was the author of Bé’ur ‘al Asara ‘Tqqarim 
(Commentary on the Ten Principles),°° a philosophical commentary on 
Bashyatchi’s Ten Principles of Faith. One of his objectives in writing this work 
was “to demonstrate the consistency of the precepts of philosophy with the 
precepts of the Torah” (g5a). He refers to Maimonides’ More Nébukhim; Joseph 
Albo’s Séfer ha-TIqqarim (The Book of Principles); Rudéh Hen (A Spirit of Grace) 
by Jacob Anatoli; Sefer Kavvanat ha-Filosofim by Abu Hamid (al-Ghazali); 
Aristotle; and other sources. The only Karaite work that he cites, aside from 
material by Bashyatchi, is SéferEs Hayyim by Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia. 
In a letter to his friend Isaac ben Simhah of Lutsk,4¥° Malinowski mentions 
Torat Hobot ha-Lébabot (Duties of the Heart) by Bahya ibn Paquda and Sefer 
Maasé ha-Shem (Book of the Deeds of God).™ Malinowski saw the end of his 
days after 1625 in Lutsk as the spiritual leader of that community. 


3.4.2. Judah ben Aaron: Founder of the Dynasty of Sages 

The seventeenth century brought new momentum to Karaite scholarship 
and writing in Eastern Europe, coupled with still closer relations with the 
Rabbanites. The Troki community during this period produced a number of 
scholars apart from Malinowski. One was Judah ben Aaron, a leader of the 


106 First published in Amsterdam in 1643 by Manasseh ben Israel, on the suggestion of Zerah 
ben Nathan of Troki (on whom see below). The work was published with Lutski’s com- 
mentary: Lutski, Kébod Elohim. 

107 Malinowski, Inyan ha-Shéhita. 

108 See, e.g., his comments on this book concerning the Sabbath, Rosh ha-Shanah, the 
Ten Principles, the talmudic order Nashim, circumcision, inheritance, and mourning: 
Malinowski, Commentary to Adderet Eliyahu (Ms). 

109 Malinowski, Exegesis of Asara Iqqarim (Ms). 

110 Seen. 98 above. 

111 Eliezer Ashkenazi ben Elijah the Physician (1512, Italy—1585, Krakow) was the rabbi of 
Cairo, Famagusta, and Poznan. Concerning him see Ben-Sasson, Hagut vé-Hanhaga, 
34-35. 
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community and presumably a disciple of Isaac ben Abraham, whom he 
invokes in his exegetical work Qibbus Yéhuda (Judah’s Compilation) under the 
title “our master Isaac.’ This book,” a commentary on Minhat Yehuda (Judah's 
Offering) by Judah ben Elijah Gibbor of Istanbul (itself a paytanic synopsis of 
the Pentateuch), was the cause of Judah ben Aaron’s fame. Few data are avail- 
able regarding the biography of Judah ben Aaron other than that he was one of 
the scholars of Troki, he licensed new slaughterers,"3 and his son and grand- 
son were among the greatest scholars of Troki to the end of the seventeenth 
century. The content of his composition Qibbus Yéhuda is reflective of his spiri- 
tual world, and the work’s preface contains several allusions to particulars of 
his life story, although these details remain murky: 


[94b] Inasmuch as the troubles are unceasing, and the congregations of 
the Karaites subservient, and the disciples failing to attain the place 
of their master ... and their heart is between the oven and the stove, and 
there is none who expounds or seeks out the words of the sages, and there 
is none who reveals their secrets, I have therefore shaken out my coat- 
tails ... and for much time, sojourning in a foreign land, I yearned greatly 
to come to my lodging place and the chamber of my mother. Here also 
I found no rest, for the troubles of the time surrounded me and encom- 
passed me—yea, they fully compassed me—and the famine in the land 
of Lithuania waxed greater, waned and passed away. In my heart I said 
that this would be my rest and my solace from all my toil that I had toiled, 
from all the troubles that I had suffered, and from all the hardships that 
had befallen me and intensified my pain and misfortune. By the grace 
of the Lord, may He be blessed, I girded myself and gathered the secrets of 
Minhat Yehuda into a single compilation ... for a young man shall lead 
along therewith and place his hand therein, and shall penetrate the hid- 
den meanings of Minhat Yéhuda. And I have entitled this book Qibbus 
Yéhuda for two reasons: first, because all of the secrets are drawn from 
the secrets of Ibn Ezra, which I have gathered and compiled into a single 
place; and second, that perhaps the Lord, may He be blessed, will begin to 
gather the exiles of His people, the people of Judah and Ephraim, to the 
city of Jerusalem speedily in our days.!!* 


112 Judah ben Aaron, Qibbus Yéhuda (Ms). 


113 Zikhronot Qaraé Troki (Ms), 4a. 
114 See Judah ben Aaron, Qibbiis Yéhuda, author’s preface. 
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Here Judah writes about the travails and hardships of his life, the time he spent 
in an unspecified foreign land, his return to his mother’s home, and the fam- 
ine that struck Lithuania. It may be that he spent time in the Karaite commu- 
nity of Istanbul or of Chufut-Kale in the Crimea, the two with which the Troki 
community had the closest ties. Judah also describes his purpose in writing 
Qibbus Yehuda: to reveal the latent meanings and secrets of Minhat Yéhuda so 
thoroughly that “a young boy shall lead along therewith" ... and shall penetrate 
the hidden meanings of Minhat Yehuda.’ It is difficult, however, to believe that 
this book was intelligible to every “young boy”—or even to adults who lacked 
knowledge of Rabbanite and general literature. The author himself complains 
of students’ deficient capabilities, though this may be partially explained by 
the yawning gap between them. Here again, the reason may have more to do 
with the exaggerative tendency typical of liturgical literature, a genre to which 
this preface belongs. 

The names of many works quoted or cited by Judah ben Aaron in Qibbus 
Yéhuda also appear in the writings or sermons of Isaac ben Abraham. 
Qibbus Yehuda at its core is an exegetical and philosophical work on the Torah, 
divided according to the weekly portions. It includes explanations of what is 
intended in the text of Minhat Yéhuda, as noted, and a key goal of the book 
is to provide a philosophical explanation of the deeds of the Patriarchs and of 
the events described in Scripture. Judah ben Aaron also discusses the coming 
of the Messiah and the resurrection of the dead and writes about angels, mat- 
ter and form, astrology, medicine, and other subjects. He cites Nahmanides, 
Sefer Yésira (The Book of Creation), Ibn Paqida’s Torat Hobot ha-Lébabot, 
and Shem Tov ibn Falaquera, and quotes Aristotle’s Ethics, Plato, Joseph 
Kara, and Solomon ibn Gabirol. In discussing a given topic Judah refers read- 
ers to a list of additional sources: “... and he who wishes to understand should 
read the commentary of Ibn Ezra on the [Torah] portion Vé-Elleh Shémot [And 
these are the names] and he will understand more” (102b); “and he who wishes 
to comprehend this secret in Moré Nébukhim and Es Hayyim” (2b); “and 
you will find in [Séfer] ha-Aqéda | The Book of Sacrifice] and in Mégér Hayyim 
[ The Source of Life|” (113b, referring to works by Isaac Arama and Ibn Gabirol, 
respectively); and so forth. He quotes liberally from the Talmud, sometimes 
with some changes to the text, e.g., “R. Akiva was the armour-bearer of Bar 
Kokhba’” (135b). Judah ben Aaron generally refers to the writings of Rabbanite 
authors in a neutral or positive manner, e.g., “as the sages of tradition have 
said.” His work contains no anti-Rabbanite polemics or criticism. Aside from 
Judah Gibbor, he sparingly cites the Karaite writers Aaron ben Joseph (Séfer 


115. Per Isaiah 1:6. 
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ha-Mibhar) and Caleb Afendopolo. The scope of the Karaite works to which he 
refers is quite limited in comparison to his references to Rabbanite or general 
literature. Matters dividing the two groups in the areas of halakhah, faith, and 
the question of the Rabbanite-Karaite schism are of no concern to him. 


3.4.3 The Disciples of Joseph Delmedigo: Heralds of the Haskalah? 

Josiah ben Judah (d. after 1660), a son of Judah ben Aaron and a disciple of 
Malinowski, served as a judge in Troki!® for six years beginning in 1634. He 
is mentioned in 1647 by the chairmen of the Rabbanite council of Lithuania 
as “the rabbi of the Karaite community residing in Troki.”""” Although Josiah 
wrote no original work other than liturgical poetry, scholars have taken an 
interest in him because he was one of the three Karaite disciples (along with 
Ezra ben Nisan and Zerah ben Nathan) of the renowned Rabbanite figure 
Joseph Delmedigo (Yashar mi-Qandia)."8 Delmedigo, a polymath and scholar 
of Torah, Kabbalah, and secular disciplines who saw himself as the successor of 
Galileo and Copernicus, was the developer of several technological concepts 
and an alumnus of the University of Padua in the field of medicine. He also 
had a tendency to wander, spending time in a range of places including Venice, 
Padua, Amsterdam, Prague, and Vilna, in the last of which he lived during the 
years 1619-25 as the personal physician of Duke RadziwiH of Lithuania. In 1624, 
Josiah ben Judah requested advice from Delmedigo with an eye to pursuing fur- 
ther education," in response to which Delmedigo wrote Ner ha-Elohim (The 
Candle of God), whose content sheds light on the questions asked by Josiah.!2° 
The work draws on the philosophy of Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates, and quotes 
views of Maimonides, Gersonides, Abravanel, and others. Near the conclusion 
of the book, Delmedigo warns his student against excessive devotion to the 
works of the philosophers: 


It is agreed by most that he who seeks the Lord and His divine words 
through the books of the philosophers is as one who seeks living people in 


116 Mann, ibid., 1105, doc. 100. 

117. Mann, ibid., 1019, doc. 52. His signature also appears on a 1644 letter from the leaders of 
the community to the communities of Jerusalem, Cairo, and Damascus; see Mann, ibid., 
1219, doc. 130. 

118 Mann, ibid., 678; Kaplan, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Amsterdam,” 290-94; Schreiner, “Delmedigos 
Bild.” Regarding Delmedigo generally see Barzilay, Delmedigo, and on the relationship be- 
tween Delmedigo and the Karaites, pp. 311-14. 

119 The correspondence between him and his disciples was conducted during the 1620s; see 
Finn, “Shéné Mikhtabim;” Schreiner, “Delmedigos Bild.” 

120 Published in Delmedigo, Elam, 75-93. 
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a cemetery, the reverse also being true: he who interprets the words of the 
Torah according to the views of the philosophers seeks the dead among 
the living. Therefore do not abandon the teaching of your mother.!2! 


Karaite authors in the following generations apparently accepted this view: 
despite their extensive discussions of secular disciplines, their writing is not 
dependent on this material. The same is not true of their relationship with 
Rabbanite literature, as we shall yet see. 

Another disciple of Delmedigo was Ezra ben Nisan (1595-1666), one of the 
scholars of Troki and a physician who served that community as a judge during 
the years 1640—-66,!?? enjoyed close relations with the court of Jan Kazimierz,!*5 
and would become an acclaimed figure in Karaite folklore.124 

Delmedigo’s most brilliant student, Zerah ben Nathan (1578?-1657-58), 
unlike his others, was an accomplished writer on philosophy. Born in Birze, 
Zerah was sent by his father at a young age to study under a relative, Isaac 
ben Abraham the Physician. After his teacher’s death, Zerah became a disciple 
of Joseph Malinowski. A seventeenth-century chronicle relates about Zerah: 
“And this R. Zerah obtained a license to work as a slaughterer (shohét) and was 
ordained by the sage, our teacher and rabbi, R. Judah, author of Sefer Qibbus 
Yéhuda, son of his honor, our teacher, the master Aaron, of blessed memory, 
a commentator of Minhat Yéhuda, and by the other sage, R. Joseph son of his 
honor, our teacher, the master R. Mordecai ben Joseph, his honor, our teacher 
and Rabbi the Martyr, may the Lord avenge his blood” (14b).!?5 

In 1618, Zerah visited Istanbul, where he studied Torah with local scholars. 
While there he also studied astronomy according to Ptolemy’s Almagest and 
the writings of al-Battani and Jabir ibn Aflah in Hebrew translation. Zerah 
cultivated ties with scholars in Istanbul and Jerusalem, with whom he would 
maintain a correspondence for the remainder of his life. He was the author of 
the renowned Séfer ha-Elim, published by Manasseh ben Israel in Amsterdam 


121 Delmedigo, Elim, 93. 

122 Regarding him see Kizilov, “Ezra ben Nisan’; Mann, ibid., 613, 1018, et al. (see the index of 
names). 

123 Reigned 1648-68. 

124 According to Firkovich (Abné Zikkaron, 251-53), Delmedigo also taught Ezra medicine 
and introduced him to Duke Radziwitt, in whose court Ezra assumed his teacher’s place 
when the latter departed. He also successfully cured Jan Kazimierz’s daughter of a grave 
illness and consequently became the physician to the king, who gifted to him slaves, 
fields, estates, and villages in the vicinity of Troki, where he constructed a palace for him- 
self. We lack additional sources to corroborate the details given by Firkovich. 

125 Abraham ben Josiah (the Physician), Zikhronot Qaraé Troki (MS), 4a. 
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in 1629, as well as a commentary on Maimonides’ More Nébukhim'6 and on the 
Song of Songs.!27 

Séfer ha-Elim contains three letters from Zerah to Delmedigo.!?8 His ques- 
tions center on astronomy and astrology, demonology, amulets, adjurations and 
dreams, the Hermeticism, the secrets of nature and alchemy, the Copernican 
method, engineering and algebra, Aristotelian medicine and philosophy, and 
the writings of Philo. In Mikhtab Ahiz!29 Delmedigo instructs Zerah in “the 
order of study and choicest of books” in answer to the questions in the third 
letter of the latter. Here Delmedigo expresses surprise at Zerah’s failure to come 
to him to learn “all of the disciplines in the world”: philosophy, astronomy, 
geography, the natural sciences, and so forth.!8° Delmedigo includes a bibliog- 
raphy for each of these fields. Zerah notes that he has heard from Delmedigo’s 
student Ezra ben Nisan about the method used by Delmedigo to teach the 
commentaries of Rashi and Ibn Ezra, and asks him 


to inform us which is the way for light to abide in the order of study and 
the choicest of books, so that we not grope about all our days as the blind, 
binding and unbinding. And praise God—all my house is full of every- 
thing good, everything dear and desirable, printed books and short texts 
written by my holy forefathers, cunning sages, and some that I purchased 
at great expense and sought out from the four corners of the earth.!3! 


Zerah also dispatched a letter to Manasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam,!? a rabbi, 
scholar, publisher, and public figure in the Jewish community of that city, with 


126 Zerah ben Nathan, Commentary to Moré Nébukhim. 

127 The text itself appears to have been lost. 

128 Zerah refers to the questions of his third letter as Elim. Some Karaite authors therefore 
attribute all of Séfer hd-Elim to Zerah; Delmedigo, Elim. 

129 Delmedigo, “Mikhtab Ahiz,’ 7-14. 

130 David B. Ruderman notes the existence of substantive differences between the two ver- 
sions of Mikhtab Ahiz. See the first version in previous note, and the second one was pub- 
lished by Abraham Geiger; see Geiger, Melo Chofnaim, 1-28 (Hebrew section). According 
to Ruderman, the version published by Geiger, which he obtained from Eastern European 
Karaites and contains more praise of the Karaites and more criticism of Rabbanite 
Judaism, was doctored. For a discussion see Ruderman, Jewish Thought, 137, 146-52. 
Given that Geiger is known to have obtained his text from Abraham Leonowicz of Halicz, 
who was personally involved in forging another Ms (see 7.2.2) and was an associate of 
Firkovich, Ruderman’s hypothesis that the text is doctored is entirely plausible. 

131 Delmedigo, Elim, 13. 

132 This document was first published by Neubauer, with several errors, and later by Mann; 
see Neubauer, Beitrdge und Documente, 124, no. XXXIV; Mann, ibid., 1225-28, doc. 134. 
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a request to publish Hizzuiq Emiind by Isaac ben Abraham and Malinowsky’s 
mystical liturgical piece ha-Elef Lékha. Manasseh agreed to print only 
the latter, his refusal to publish Hizziiq Emiind apparently stemming from the 
prohibition imposed by the Dutch government on the publication of works 
insulting to Christianity.93 Zerah writes in his letter that he possesses an 
unspecified Latin work by Manasseh, and that due to his ignorance of that lan- 
guage, Duke Radziwill’s priest, Adrian Chwilinski, has translated several lines 
of it into Polish for him.!°4 It indicates that Zerah, like Isaac ben Abraham, 
was acquainted with Christian clergy and perhaps also engaged with them in 
discussions of religion, philosophy, and other subjects. Zerah also writes that 
Delmedigo has translated some of Philo’s books into Hebrew but that this work 
has been stolen from him, and Zerah asks that Manasseh translate the table of 
contents to Philo’s books into Hebrew.!85 

Zerah exhibits a particular interest in the Land of Israel. He corresponded as 
well with David ben Yeshu‘ah, a hazzan and sage of the Karaite community of 
Jerusalem. Zerah sent him a letter containing several questions concerning the 
slaughter of animals in Jerusalem, the Foundation Stone, and the Sambatyon 
River, which garnered detailed responses.!%6 Zerah also maintained links with 
individuals in the communities of Istanbul and Chufut-Kale.!%” In a letter to 
Chufut-Kale he expresses an interest in Karaite-Rabbanite relations in vari- 
ous places: “I have heard that our brethren the Rabbanites residing in the holy 
community of Safed do not suffer Karaites to lodge within it, and the same 
of Saloniki and Tulab.”!38 Zerah’s letters are conspicuously lacking in anti- 
Rabbanite rhetoric and polemical matter. What is more, he expresses sadness 
regarding the schism between Karaites and Rabbanites, writing: “How I have 
beheld the destruction of my kinsmen [cf. Esther 8:6], for they have separated 
into their factions and split apart into two peoples.”!89 

Delmedigo’s three students were experts in halakhah and the spiritual lead- 
ers of their community. Two of the three, Josiah ben Judah and Ezra ben Nisan, 
held the highest communal offices. All shared a thirst for knowledge and a 
passion for intellectual investigation, and maintained links to their Rabbanite 


133 Concerning which see also Popkin, Disputing Christianity, 17. 

134 Mann, ibid., 1226. 

135 = Ibid., 1227-28. 

136 _— Ibid., 1198-1200, doc. 125. 

137 See his correspondence with Moses Maruli, at that time the greatest Karaite scholar in 
Istanbul: Mann, ibid., 1223-25, doc. 133. The document was written after 1637. See also his 
1637 letter on ritual matters to Chufut-Kale: Zerah ben Nathan, Letter (Ms). 

138 Tulab is a city in western Iran. There is no known documentation attesting to a Karaite 
community there. 

139 Delmedigo, “Mikhtab Ahiz,’ 5. 
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and Gentile environment. Delmedigo, who was critical of Eastern European 
Rabbanites, thus characterizes the Karaites: 


When there studied with me men of Scripture | ba‘ale miqra’], whose soul 
has clung to me wherever they have known me, and who love the secular 
disciplines, and at whose request I have written what I have written, and 
not to instruct the sons of the Rabbanites, for I know that their desire is 
only for the Talmud and jurists, and they do well, for these are their bread, 
for through the rabbinate or judgeship they endure and make a living 
from one another ...!40 


Delmedigo’s view of the Karaites is worthy of special attention. In addition 
to being a scholar with broad knowledge of many fields, he was close to the 
Sephardic community of Amsterdam, a milieu in which criticism of the Talmud 
and halakhah was a not uncommon phenomenon, especially among conversos 
who had returned to Judaism. Delmedigo referred disparagingly to the style 
of Talmud study in Poland, where this pursuit had come to be regarded exclu- 
sively as the essence of Jewish existence. The Karaites, meanwhile, he saw in 
an entirely different light: 


Know that in the books of the Karaites you will find an elucidation of 
the words of R. Abraham ben Ezra, most of the previous commentaries 
being the work of early sages, such as the master Rabbi Yeshu‘ah and the 
master Rabbi Yefet.... Beyond this, in exegesis of the Writings, I include 
all of the Karaite exegetes, such as the work of Jacob, author of the [Sefer] 
ha- Osher | The Book of Riches], the Séfer ha-Mibhar and Séfer Keter Tora 
[The Crown of Torah], and all the commentaries of Karaite sages on the 
Prophets and the Writings, all clear and sweet, close to the peshat.*! 


Delmedigo’s criticism of study of the Talmud to the exclusion of all else, his 
rejection of the Eastern European Jewish lifestyle in general, and his view of 
Karaism as rational Judaism place him in the company of Eastern European 


140 Delmedigo, Nobelot, 7a. 

141 Geiger, Melo Chofnaim, 20-21. Manasseh ben Israel received the text from its author and 
published it with an introduction to Ma‘yan ha-Gannim in a censored edition, without 
any assessment of the Karaites or the Talmud. The quotation presented here is from the 
full version of the text. Concerning Delmedigo and the Karaites see Kaplan, “Ha-Qara’im 
bé-Amsterdam,” 291. 
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maskilic thinkers of future centuries: Haskalah figures (especially those 
belonging to the Reform movement) would express similar opinions of both 
the Talmud and Karaism two centuries later. Criticism of fixation on the study 
of the Talmud (and sometimes of the Talmud itself) and rationality typified 
the intellectual elite of Amsterdam’s Sephardic community. Yosef Kaplan 
sees the works, thought, and worldview of these Sephardic elites as “an unripe 
Haskalah” resulting from particular historical circumstances.4? The actors 
in this pre-Haskalah, it must be added, had some common ground with the 
European Jewish Enlightenment of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
which would appear to be why Delmedigo featured among the figures most 
beloved of Hokhmat Yisrael scholars and was assigned a place in their pan- 
theon of Enlightenment exemplars, while his writings and biography were 
published once and again in Hebrew, German, and Russian.!*9 Still, we would 
be ill-advised to disregard Ruderman’s important insight that the persona 
of Delmedigo was on some level an invention of the maskilim. Nineteenth- 
century scholars and those who followed them in the twentieth century, such 
as Israel Zinberg and Barzilay, endeavor to disregard Delmedigo’s deep involve- 
ment in Kabbalah, even arguing that as a rationalist and even a heretic, he 
must not have believed in it, but engaged with the subject strictly for the sake 
of appearance in order to avoid conflict with the religious establishment.!4 
Ruderman also notes that the coexistence of mystical and scientific ways of 
thinking was entirely common in this period.'45 

Delmedigo’s view of Karaism was strongly echoed by nineteenth-century 
scholars of that stream. Like the case of Isaac ben Abraham, that of Delmedigo’s 
Karaite disciples, foremost among them Zerah ben Nathan, was viewed as typo- 
logical, taken as representative of Karaism as a rationalist creed open to other 
cultures, and was also made the subject of a number of studies. Nevertheless, 
an examination of Karaite manuscripts of that period proves that these schol- 
ars were exceptions who stood out against the rule of their communities. These 
intellectuals, albeit few in number, may be seen as conducting a pre-Haskalah 


142 Kaplan, Ha-Pézura ha-Séfaradit ha-Ma‘Grabit, 100-108. 

143 See, e.g., Geiger, Melo Chofnaim; basunescxuii, Jocugs-Conomon Jenvmeduzo; Carmoly, 
Joseph Salomon Del Medigo. 

144 Ruderman, Jewish Thought, 128-52. 

145 Ibid., 134-36. He argues that this syncretic approach, which had not previously been seen 
as self-evident for scholars, was the product of a number of pioneering studies of the 
subject that examined both Christian and Jewish society; see Yates, Giordano Bruno; del, 
Kabbalah; Liebes, Jewish Myth, inter alia. 
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that failed to reach maturity due to a certain set of historical circumstances, as 
with the Sephardic intellectuals of Amsterdam. Nevertheless, this fact does no 
violence to the important contribution made by these figures and others to the 
literature and thought of the Karaites of Eastern Europe. 


3.4.4 Abraham ben Josiah: An Attempted Declaration of Individuality 
Abraham ben Josiah (1636-88), a son of Delmedigo’s student Josiah ben Judah, 
is one of the Karaite scholars whose oeuvre previously received only quite lim- 
ited scholarly attention because their works were all but unknown. It is in the 
writing of Abraham ben Josiah that we first see a declared interest in express- 
ing individuality, a trait not typically valued in traditional literature. (See the 
discussion of traditional genres of writing in the second section of chapter 6.) 
In Bet Abraham Abraham ben Josiah declares his intention of presenting the 
work to the audience as his original work rather than as a synthesis of the words 
of his predecessors, as well as reserves the right to err. He does not, however, 
express his intentions in his own words. Instead he uses words quoted from 
Delmedigo’s Masref la-Hokhma (Refining Pot of Wisdom), giving no attribution, 
but making a significant change for a Karaite:!46 “I vow that in the book of 
Basemath I shall favor no person and shall disclose my view in every discourse, 
and if I err, the good Lord shall atone for me” (2b). Delmedigo’s declaration 
reads: “I vow that in the book of Basemath!’ I shall favor no person but the 
sages of the Talmud....”!48 

It would be fair to say that the author’s attempt at expressing an indepen- 
dent view in his writing did not bear out. Unlike Delmedigo, Abraham's dia- 
logue with his readers develops from a metatext composed of selections from 
Rabbanite and general literature, not autonomous concepts and opinions per- 
sonally formulated by the author. The most freely written sections in this and 
Abrahams other books are short segments that share autobiographical details, 
information about communal events, dreams, and the like. 

Abraham ben Josiah, like his father, was a physician. According to the bio- 
bibliographic information given by S.Y. Lutski in Libnat ha-Sappir (The 
Sapphire Stone),*° he studied Kabbalah under Judah ben Aaron of Troki. In 
Orah Saddigim (Path of the Righteous) Lutski describes him as “The extraor- 


146 Abraham ben Josiah, Bet Abraham (Ms). 

147 Basémat bat Shélomo is a lost work by Delmedigo on mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
and the human psyche; see Barzilay, Delmedigo, 329-30. 

148 Delmedigo, Masref la-Hokhma, 81. 

149  Lutski, Libnat ha-Sappir, 66. 
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dinary sage, the exalted philosopher, expert in all seven wisdoms, our teacher 
and rabbi, R. Abraham the Physician, may his soul rest in Eden, son of the 
rabbiR. Josiah, the great sage, disciple of the master R. Yashar | = Delmedigo].”5° 
Firkovich excerpts a text containing a number of biographical details regard- 
ing Abraham ben Josiah that he claims was written by Abraham’s son Judah: 


[2a] My master, my father, my teacher, our honorable teacher and mas- 
ter, rabbi Abraham, physician to King Jan Sobieski,!5! may his glory be 
exalted, son of my master and grandfather, our honorable teacher and 
rabbi, Josiah the Judge, son of the honorable master, rabbi Judah, son of 
our honorable teacher and master, rabbi Aaron ... [Abraham ben Josiah] 
expired in the court of Surdac [Sudrac] on Sunday, 7 Kislev, of the year 
“Abraham rose early in the morning” [= 1688], being 52 years old at his 
death, and he reposed with dignity.!52 


The details given here by Firkovich concerning Abraham ben Josiah are based 
on one of Abraham’s compositions, designated Séfer ha-Yalqit (The Compilation 
Book) by Firkovich.!°3 The text above, on which scholars have relied in compil- 
ing biographical data regarding Abraham ben Josiah, is based on comments 
by his son, as noted above. The son, whose name does not appear in the text, 
inserts the comment about his father’s death at a convenient point in the mid- 
dle of the book. However, most of the details within it differ distinctly from 
those in the above text that Firkovich presents as authored by Abraham’s son: 


[16a] A voice is heard above the heavens! A great mourning and eulogy 
[...] are there for the masses! Broken is the [staff]!5* of my master and 
father, the godly [...] wondrous sage Abraham [...] our honorable teacher 


150 Idem, Orah Saddiqim, 100. His name also appears in the documents of the Troki commu- 
nity; see Mann, ibid., 818-19, n. 303. 

151 King Jan Sobieski of Poland; reigned 1674-96. 

152 See Firkovich, Notes on Karaite Scholars (Ms). 

153 See this work, listed in the bibliography to this study as Abraham ben Josiah, He tégé 
Séfarim (Ms). The composition contains a collection of quotations, mostly from 
Rabbanite and general literature; lists of the books with which the author was familiar; 
and biographical and other comments. The work has no name; Firkovich refers to it as 
Séfer ha-Yalqit, while S.1. Lutski dubs it Pas Yada (see Lutski, Orah Saddigim, 113). Due to 
the absence of the title page in the sole manuscript of the work, the name given it by the 
author is unknown. 

154 Jeremiah 48:17. 
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and master, rabbi R. Josiah, the Aazzan and elder, leaving behind him a 
sound of wailing and crying, and a sad, miserable blackness is aroused by 
the wrath of the Lord, who brought about his passing, and [...] was in the 
court of Surdac on Sunday, 8 [...] of “Abraham rose early in the morning,” 
after daw[n]....15 


This text contains no allusion to the fact that the individual it describes was the 
personal physician of King Jan Sobieski and no mention of his scholarly grand- 
father Judah ben Aaron. The precise date noted is not in evidence, because this 
part of the page is torn (as it well may have been as early as Firkovich's day, as 
scholars have not touched the material since that time). It was important to 
Firkovich to fashion an image of an individual who had been a pillar of the 
community and who had a role in the non-Jewish world—a court Jew—while 
also stressing that this person had come from a line of sages. For all these rea- 
sons Firkovich here allowed his imagination free rein, just as he did on not a 
few other occasions in assembling the biography of a Karaite figure. Further 
on, Firkovich writes of Abraham’s works: 


[1a] The works of his honor, our teacher, R. Abraham the Physician, of 
blessed righteous memory: First, his book the aforementioned [Séfer] 
ha-Yalqut, within which he compiled many things desirable from the 
counsel of the ancient sages, both of those circumcised and of those 
uncircumcised, such as Plato, Aristotle, Alexander, and others like them 
in the various disciplines, placing these together in his book Massa’ ha- 
Am.... And his third book, regarding the discipline of medicine, in the 
Latin language, recipes from various illnesses, as well as in the Holy 
Language, and he wrote therein many things desirable of both the dis- 
cipline of medicine and other matters, in the Hebrew language. And 
the fourth, also regarding the discipline of medicine, called Bét hd-Osar 
[ The Treasure House], and it is in the Latin language, as the first preced- 
ing it156 


Firkovich writes also that the author translated one of his books into Latin 
and sold it to the library of the Dominicans in Vilna instead of giving it to his 
own community, due to the insult the community had occasioned his father. 
It may be that he sold the Dominicans his work Mass@ ha-‘Am (Burden of the 


155 Abraham ben Josiah, He‘tégé Séfarim (MS). 
156 Firkovich, Notes on Karaite Scholars (Ms). 
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People).!5” The book has not been preserved, and it appears that only a single 
liturgical poem contained in it has survived.'5* In his eclectic work described 
here, comprised of quotations and the author’s comments, he provides only a 
list of the chapter headings of Massa ha-Am.!°9 

We do not know what sort of offense the father of Abraham ben Josiah suf- 
fered at the hands of the community. Firkovich thus describes the conflict 
between Abraham ben Josiah and two community members: “[Abraham ben 
Josiah] compiled and wrote it [= his book] ... with his left hand after recover- 
ing from the shots fired at him in 5430 [= 1670] with a gun by two bellicose 
Karaites who were jealous of him, whom he cursed mightily in the rhyme that 
he inscribed at the beginning of that book.”!6° We do not know whether this 
conflict resulted from the insult done to his father or from some other cause. 

The works of Abraham ben Josiah deserve particular attention for mani- 
festing a novel phenomenon in the Lithuanian Karaite intellectual milieu. 
Abraham was a third-generation intellectual; he apparently studied under his 
grandfather Judah ben Aaron, discussed above, and his father, a disciple of 
Delmedigo, in addition to assimilating the many books in his personal library. 
Abraham was one of the few Karaites in Poland-Lithuania with a command of 
Latin, in which he wrote several of his works. In Bét ha-Osar, a medical tract, he 
discusses the causes and cures of various maladies, as well as topics in the field 


157  Asimilar account is given by the Polish author Wladyslaw Syrokomla (1822-92; pseud- 
onym of Ludwik Kondratowicz), but in his telling, Abraham sold the book to the Jesuits. 
Syrokomla bases most of his history of Lithuania, which is highly complimentary to the 
Karaites, on information provided by Firkovich (with whom he met in Vilna in the years 
1854-57). Firkovich provided Syrokomla with material and explanations concerning 
the Karaites and subsequently took to quoting from Syrokomla’s book. See Syrokomla- 
Kondratowicz, Wycieczki po Litwie, 83. 

158 Appearing in his book Bet Abraham (on which see below); see Abraham ben Josiah, Bet 
Abraham (Ms), 13b-14a. Firkovich appears to have been unaware of it, judging by his 
omission of Bét Abraham from the list of his works. 

159 See Abraham ben Josiah, He‘tégé Séfarim (Ms), 48b. Abraham ben Josiah thus entitles the 
various essays in Mass@ ha-‘Am: a) Guardian of Torah; b) He Who Frustrates the Omens 
of Deceivers; c) Tribute to the Fearsome One; d) Seraph on a Standard; e) Toiling Soul; 
f) Stronghold of Might; g) Judgment of the Children of Israel. These headings appear as 
well in Firkovich’s transcription: Firkovich, Notes on Karaite Scholars (Ms), 1a. 

160 The poem appears in Firkovich, ibid., 20a; the source is unknown. The following words are 
representative: 

Having suffered the cruelty of the traitors of the nation never widowed, 

Let the Karaites who would cause my soul to die perish like Haman, 

Let those who shed my blood for naught in 5430 be. 

Such as will not see the Lord in the land of the living, dead ones never to live. 
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of alchemy.'®! The text is in Latin, with addenda and some explanatory mat- 
ter in Hebrew. Aside from the discussion of diseases, Abraham quotes or cites 
Hippocrates, Galen, Elijah Delmedigo (author of the philosophical tract Béhinat 
ha-Dat), and Ibn Ezra. In Sefer ha-Réfu'ot (The Book of Remedies),!®? another 
medical work with extensive material in Latin, Abraham cites or quotes froma 
variety of authors and works, among them Torat Hobot ha-Lébabot, Plato, and 
Aristotle. He also cites from Ibn Gabirol’s Keter Malkhut (Royal Crown), quotes 
the medical treatise Méshidi‘ Hosim,!®3 and refers to kabbalistic works. This 
wealth of sources indicates that the Troki community used many Rabbanite 
works that had apparently reached Poland-Lithuania from Italy and elsewhere 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Séfer ha-Réfwt, like Bet ha-Osar and many other works of the period, is an 
eclectic mix of material on a variety of subjects. It contains fragmentary auto- 
biographical information, including material about the death of his father, 
Josiah ben Judah; the births of his children and deaths of several; the burning 
of the Troki synagogue; and his travels to the communities of Szaty and Kronie. 
He also quotes a short historical chronicle of the 1495 expulsion from Lithuania 
that he transcribed from the writings of his father, as well as other material.!6+ 

Bet Abraham contains entire sections taken from existing philosophical lit- 
erature, as well as from Aristotle’s Ethics, Plato, the ethical writings of Diogenes, 
Aesop’s fables in Latin, Boethius, al-Farabi, and others. The Rabbanite sources 
that Abraham quotes include Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Torah, David 
Qimhi, Judah ha-Levi (Séfer ha-Kuzari), Maimonides (More Nébukhim), Judah 
al-Harizi, Gersonides, Moses Narbonne, the discourses of Saul Levi Morteira 
(a contemporary rabbi in Amsterdam), and others. He also cites Azariah de’ 
Rossi’s Séfer Mér Enayim (Light of the Eyes), specifically, the section on Philo 
of Alexandria, Imré Bina (Words of Wisdom), as well as quotes from the Book of 
Josippon, though whether he referenced the original or obtained these quota- 
tions from de’ Rossi is unclear. 

Abraham writes of the reasons to study philosophy, music, the physical 
nature of light, and other topics. Where did he obtain all of these non-Jewish 
works? He certainly did not own them all in Hebrew translation. As indicated 
above, he used Latin literature as well, and his fluency in this language brought 


161 The work appears to have been preserved in a single Ms alone; see Abraham ben Josiah, 
Bét ha-Osar (Ms). 

162 Abraham ben Josiah, Séfer ha-Réfw’ot (MS). 

163 Written by the sixteenth-century Italian rabbi Abraham Yagel ben Hananiah, also the au- 
thor of several works on philosophy, ethics, and Kabbalah. 

164 Abraham ben Josiah, Séfer ha-Réfwot (MS), 35a; published in Mann, ibid., 881. 
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with it many opportunities to expand his horizons. From the testimony of 
Abraham ben Josiah himself we may conclude that he was acquainted with 
Dominican friars and borrowed books from them. It is fair to assume that 
there were no individuals in Troki other than the Dominicans with a level of 
education—certainly in secular matters—approaching that of Abraham. In 
Bet Abraham he writes: 


[15b] The number of the books of Jedediah the Philonite [sic] I have tran- 
scribed from a Latin book entitled Theatrum Mundi,'©° while in the book 
of Azariah'®* he counts 43 books ... and in my wretchedness I have toiled 
day and night to obtain whichever of them I could see in Latin, and sev- 
eral archdeacons!®’ boasted that such were to be found with them but 
failed to show me.!68 


Significantly, Firkovich’s (and Syrokomla’s) testimony and that of Abraham 
ben Josiah himself directly or indirectly attests to the connections that he 
maintained with Christians. According to Firkovich and Syrokomla, Abraham 
ben Josiah sold his book to Christians (apparently Dominicans) who resided 
in Troki. Firkovich also refers to the tradition that the daughter of Abraham 
ben Josiah converted to Christianity.!® If this tradition is authentic, it may be 
that she was acquainted with members of the Dominican order through her 
father, and they encouraged her to convert after she was orphaned. This event 


165 Anumber of works thus entitled exist in several languages. The document here intended 
may be a Polish-language work of this name that was popular in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and contains various sections on philosophy. 

166 Azariah (Bonaiuto) de’ Rossi. 

167 An archdeacon is a priest, one of great importance as a senior official of a diocese. 

168 Abraham ben Josiah, Bet Abraham (Ms). 

169 _Firkovich, Notes on Karaite Scholars (Ms): “And following his death there died his two 
enlightened sons, his honor and our teacher, R. Judah and his honor and our teacher, 
R. Zerubbabel, and his daughter, Shélomit, remained alone, orphaned, without father or 
mother or brothers, and she conducted herself perniciously, and there was therefore no 
man among the Children of Israel who would take her as a wife, and she accepted the 
Christian faith, but still was married by no man” (2b). If Firkovich here in fact intends the 
children of Abraham ben Josiah (which seems from the context to be the case, though his 
name does not appear in this section), it is worth mentioning that according to Abraham 
himself (see Abraham ben Josiah, Hetégé Séfarim [Ms], 14a) he had sons named only 
Judah and Joseph, not Zerubbabel, while his daughter Esther died in his lifetime and he 
was survived by his daughters Rachel and Milca. As discussed above, Firkovich referred to 
this work. It may be that his words here refer to Ezra ben Nisan; the father’s name is not 
given (see the next note). 
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became a part of Karaite folklore with wide currency in a variety of versions in 
Eastern Europe.!”° 

Abraham also includes in Bét ha-Osar a note on the medical methods of the 
Dominicans: 


The fifth [medical method] is of women and numerous laymen, that they 
pray to the saints concerning all the ills afflicting them ... and these prac- 
tices retreat and depart before the society of physicians known as the 
domnoitsy [= Dominicans], and they know the hour of necessity, which 
of the practices to implement for the ill and their illnesses.!7! 


These repeated references to the Dominicans are ample grounds for supposing 
that Abraham ben Josiah maintained links with them. He may have enjoyed 
their assistance in learning Latin, been acquainted with their physicians, 
and consulted with them in medical matters or even learned medicine from 
them—a not unlikely possibility given the absence of evidence that he trav- 
eled abroad or to another city to pursue such studies. It thus is plausible that 
he also borrowed or bought books from them. 

Abraham ben Josiah also discusses the Karaite-Rabbanite schism, although 
this topic is not a focus of his work. His attitude toward the development is 
entirely different from that of the genre of medieval Karaite works that discuss 
the schism. Abraham raises this topic in the tract noted above that Firkovich 
designated Séfer ha-Yalqut. He writes that there are various opinions on the 
matter, and it seems that the view he chooses to expound at length is his own 
personal position, according to which the first reason for the schism is to be 
found in the sins of the people of Israel during the First Temple period. He 
continues: 


170 A different tradition is the folktale of the daughter of Ezra ben Nisan, whom he cursed 
because she refused to marry, having failed to find a suitable prospect due to her great 
sagacity. The names of Ezra ben Nisan and Abraham ben Isaac may have been con- 
fused in the later tradition. The tale of the daughter of Ezra ben Nisan was published 
with heavy literary embellishment by Fahn under the title The Excommunicated Girl; see 
Fahn, Qara’im, 249-51. A different version of the story describes an eternal curse placed 
on the two daughters of Ezra ben Nisan when they converted under Dominican influ- 
ence (the story, among materials collected by Simon Firkovich, Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, 
and Abraham Szyszman during their 1920s period of Karaite studies, was preserved in a 
private archive). 

171 Abraham ben Josiah, Bét hd-Osar (Ms), 2b. 
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And the second reason: due to the upheavals and changes that over- 
took them [= the Jews] during the Babylonian exile, whether entailing 
a change in the state of the people for greater ill, for He took away their 
chiefs, or for the greater good, for He caused them to cast away and kick 
at their leaders, and so it happened that whatever sin of dereliction was 
committed by the leaders of those generations, as well as because the 
congregation of boors among the people is always larger than the enlight- 
ened one, the ignorant were victorious.!” 


Here too the author does not offer his own view in original words, but resorts 
to a quotation, in this case from Azariah de’ Rossi,!’ although the latter makes 
this comment in a different context.14 In any event, Abraham’s perception of 
the schism differs from that attested in the genre of Karaite works dealing with 
that event. For Abraham ben Josiah the schism stems not from Rabbanite sins, 
but from socio-historical causes (leaving aside, for the moment, the degree to 
which his argument is historically accurate): the tribulations endured by the 
Jews during the exile, the crisis of leadership, and the predominance of boors 
in Jewish society vis-a-vis the absence of those who were learned. 

Abraham ben Josiah presumably led a solitary existence within his com- 
munity, due to two factors. First, he was party to an ongoing conflict with the 
community, so that despite his pedigree and the lofty offices occupied by his 
father and grandfather, he held no such position. Second, his exceptional level 
of erudition and broad range of interests left a deep divide between him and 
his immediate surroundings. Abraham’s solitude presumably brought him to 
seek intellectual relationships with individuals in his Christian and Rabbanite 
surroundings. The discrepancy between Abraham’s knowledge and wide range 
of interests and his solitude may have been what caused him to feel a need to 
defend his right and aspiration to individuality, and thus to depart from pat- 
terns of writing and comportment typical of traditional society. 

Abraham ben Josiah and his predecessors discussed above were not the 
only figures who made broad use of Rabbanite literature. The picture that 
emerges from Karaite manuscripts up to the initial decades of the nineteenth 
century is one in which this was a mass phenomenon among Karaite scholars 


172 Idem, Hetégé Séfarim (Ms). 

173 Azaria de’ Rossi, Méor Enayim, pt. 1, 60. 

174 De’ Rossi asks, “How is it that during the time of the Second Temple the Jews had two 
written Torahs, ie., one Torah scroll in the Assyrian script and Hebrew, like those scrolls 
that we consider proper, which is as he enjoined—and Ezra the Scribe, upon seeing that 
the text had become corrupt ...”; see de’ Rossi, ibid., 59. 
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and intellectuals. There also is evidence of the use of Rabbanite literature by 
lesser-known Karaite authors. For instance, in a letter from Isaac ben Abraham 
of Troki to Isaac ben Israel, then the hazzan of Lutsk, he praises Isaac for his 
knowledge of “the mysteries of the Gemara.”!”> Joseph ben Nisan Poziemski of 
Swiete Jezioro too is documented to have studied the Talmud.!’6 The study 
of Kabbalah also was not an unusual pursuit for Karaite scholars in Poland- 
Lithuania. Simhah Isaac Lutski, the eighteenth-century Karaite kabbalist dis- 
cussed above, notes in his Libnat ha-Sappir that, in addition to him, “many of the 
scholars among the Karaites residing in the communities of the regions of 
Lithuania became quite wise and earned success in the discipline of Kabbalah 
and were quite proficient in its theory and its practice.”!”7 Among the Karaite 
kabbalists of the seventeenth century Lutski lists Judah ben Aaron of Troki (not 
the grandfather of the aforementioned Abraham ben Josiah, author of Qibbus 
Yéhuda). He traveled to Istanbul during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to learn Kabbalah from Rabbanite teachers, and on returning relayed this 
knowledge to scholars of his own community: Abraham ben Josiah and Aaron 
ben Samuel the Blind. Based on this testimony and many others, we may con- 
clude that the study of Kabbalah and Rabbanite literature was a common phe- 
nomenon among the Karaite scholars of Poland-Lithuania. Notwithstanding, 
the level of kabbalistic knowledge among the Karaites remains unclear. The 
Karaites are known not to have produced famous kabbalists other than Lutski, 
and even he did not write original kabbalistic works, but primarily interpreted 
the Lurianic mystical concepts as presented by Hayyim Vital.178 

There are no surviving testimonies from Poland-Lithuania that indicate 
whether Rabbanite texts were studied in Karaite study halls, under Rabbanite 
tutors (as in Istanbul), or in some other setting. There also is the possibility 
that such material was studied mainly on an independent basis. We see in 
Vikkudh ‘tm Rabbanim, the work by Isaac ben Abraham considered above, that 
Isaac taught his students Rabbanite literature according to his own particu- 
lar approach (one characterized by his polemics against Rabbanite exegetical 
techniques and methods of adjudicating questions of halakhah), but there is 
no evidence of how other Karaites taught or studied such works. The impres- 
sion left by the available sources is that every Karaite scholar with an intellec- 
tual bent studied whatever Rabbanite or secular works he managed to obtain 
or copy. Abraham ben Josiah includes in Bet Abraham a story about himself 


175 Mann, ibid., 1182, doc. 121. 
176 = Ibid., 1232, doc. 136. Poziemski was martyred by the Cossacks in 1655. 
177. Lutski, Libnat ha-Sappir, 66. 


=” 


178 See Lasker, “Lusqi,’ 183-86. 
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that fleshes out this phenomenon: “While in Vilna prior to the Sabbath of [the 
Torah portion] Bé-Midbar in [5]431 [= 1671] ... I happened upon a Rabbanite 
peddler from the city of Krakow whose name was R. Neta‘, and I saw that he 
had an antidotarium entitled Philippi Grulingi stolbergensis medici,”? a very 
dear and important book” (62b). Here Abraham gives a Hebrew transcription 
of a Latin passage on medicine from the book (which he apparently managed 
to copy when being briefly lent the work by this Rabbanite from Krakow). 

As for mandatory reading in Karaite study halls, there is no discernible 
change from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth: the material consisted 
principally of Karaite works of the Byzantine and Ottoman periods.!®° This 
much is attested by Solomon ben Aaron, who in Appiryon Asa Lo (He Made 
for Himself a Palanquin) (1696) lists the books that every young man in the 
study hall was required to study,!*! all of which are works from these peri- 
ods. Solomon ben Aaron here also discusses the educational approach taken, 
which included instruction in Hebrew grammar. We lack information indicat- 
ing when this curriculum took shape. The account given by Solomon may refer 
only to his period, or even solely to the study hall that he headed; the practices 
of prior periods and other places remain unclear. 


3.4.5 Joseph ha-Mashbir: Between Secular Wisdom and Rabbanite 
Wisdom 

The Karaite communities of Galicia-Volhynia were dependent on Istanbul and 
Troki for legal guidance until the eighteenth century and, unlike the Troki com- 
munity, were undistinguished by diverse literary creativity. Lutsk was home to 
several disciples of Isaac ben Abraham: Isaac ben Israel, the aforementioned 
hazzan of Lutsk who also was a student of Zephaniah ben Mordecai of Troki 
and in his youth served as an assistant teacher to Isaac ben Abraham in Troki;!82 
Isaac ben Simhah of Lutsk;!83 and Judah ben Aaron of Halicz, who was one 
of the scholars of that city in 1581-83.184 However, there are no testimonies of 


179 The book, A Chemical Pharmacopoeia, was written by the German doctor Philipp Gruling, 
a contemporary of Abraham ben Josiah. A Latin edition was published in Leipzig in 1631; 
see Gruling, Philippi Grulingi. 

180 On the education of Eastern European Karaites see Akhiezer and Lasker, “Séfer Elon 
More.” 

181 Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryén (2000), 1:282. Solomon here also discusses the educational 
approach taken, which included instruction in Hebrew grammar. 

182 As indicated in the letter by Isaac ben Abraham; see n. 175 above. 

183 Mann, ibid., 18-95, doc. 123. 

184 See the letters to him from Isaac ben Abraham of Troki: Mann, ibid., 185-87, doc. 122. 
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literary creativity by these figures or others who resided in Galicia-Volhynia 
until the second half of the seventeenth century. 

The sole Haliczian scholar of renown was Joseph ben Samuel (d. 1700), a 
native of Derazhne also known as Joseph ha-Mashbir.!® Joseph was the mov- 
ing force behind numerous changes in the Halicz community, invested much 
of his energy in educating its youth, and issued a series of injunctions in mat- 
ters of halakhah. His period was one of strengthened ties between the Karaites 
of Halicz and their coreligionists in the Crimea. Joseph was the author of a 
number of works, but none was published and several were not preserved. 
Among his notable compositions are Nér Hokhma (Candle of Wisdom), a com- 
mentary on the liturgy;!8° ‘Er vé-Oneh;8" Peérat Yosef (The Glory of Joseph), a 
work of Hebrew grammar whose first section contains ethical and philosophi- 
cal content;!88 Sheber Yosef (The Provision of Joseph), a collection of responsa 
about the secrets of the Torah; and Pérish ‘al Asara ‘Iqqarim (Commentary 
on the Ten Principles),8° a philosophically oriented commentary on Elijah 
Bashyatchi’s Ten Principles of Faith. In the last of these tracts he includes text 
taken from Ethics of Alexander Son of Philip of Macedon,!°° quotes Diogenes, 
invokes Marpé’ Lashon (A Gentle Tongue) (per Prov 15:4; a title shared by sev- 
eral works), and explains a number of kabbalistic concepts. 

Joseph ha-Mashbir also expresses his opinion about the study of the secular 
disciplines: 


... and that they [= the Jews] be a treasured, separate people, dedicated to 
reverence, love, and worship of Him alone, not turning to the flickering 
conceits of the nations, the tenets of their two religions, and the deceits 
of their wisdom, which, though they contain fine, elegant insights and 
studies....191 


185 The tomb inscription of Joseph ha-Mashbir, found in the Halicz cemetery, was published 
by Ruben Fahn; see Fahn, Qara’im, 40. 

186 Joseph ha-Mashbir, Ner Hokhmad (Ms). 

187 Mentioned in Abné Zikkaron (p. 2) by Firkovich, who notes that the nature of the work is 
unknown. 

188 A1698 tract written for his son Samuel; see Joseph ha-Mashbir, Peérat Yoséf (Ms). 

189 Joseph ha-Mashbir, Commentary (Ms). 

190 One of those works purporting to present the adventures of Alexander the Great that were 
common in Christian and Jewish literature during the Middle Ages; see Dan, Alexander 
Mugqdon. 

191 Joseph ha-Mashbir, Commentary (Ms), 283b. 
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This sentiment is of particular importance for understanding the attitude of 
Eastern European Karaite scholars toward secular knowledge. Joseph here 
describes the ideal situation in which the Jewish nation has no need of the 
wisdom of the nations. In the situation that presently prevails, however, 
the Jews are compelled to avail themselves of this knowledge. This viewpoint 
is akin to that expressed by Joseph Delmedigo in his letter to his student Josiah 
ben Judah discussed earlier.19? Joseph's comments imply that this view does 
not extend to the use of Rabbanite literature, including that of the rabbinic 
sages, and we have no indication that any Karaite scholar of the period alluded 
to such a limitation. 


3.4.6 Changes in Patterns of Knowledge among Seventeenth-Century 
Karaite Intellectuals 

What, then, is unique about literary production and religious education in the 
Karaite communities of seventeenth-century Eastern Europe, with its bur- 
geoning intellectual creativity? The halakhic literature studied and produced 
by these communities centered mainly on the calendar, forbidden marriages, 
the laws of the Sabbath, and the slaughter of animals. These subjects were the 
stuff of stubborn controversy among the Karaites for centuries, and debates 
between more lenient and more stringent views of relevant laws continued in 
Poland-Lithuania (as well as the Crimea) as late as the nineteenth century. It 
bears emphasizing that the intensive focus on specific questions of halakhah, 
stemming from the lack of consistency in Karaite practice and exacerbated 
by debates with the Rabbanites on these issues, to a certain degree had the 
effect of preventing Karaite intellectuals from investing in the development 
of other areas of knowledge. Also studied in these communities were works of 
biblical exegesis and ethical compositions, principally those produced in the 
Byzantine and Ottoman periods which were relatively limited in number and 
established a certain framework that failed to offer students unfettered access 
to a range of options in the fields of philosophy, exegesis, and certainly his- 
tory. Beginning with the close of the sixteenth century and the start of the 
seventeenth, we see an increased interest in the study of philosophy among 
the Karaites of Eastern Europe—a novel development for these communi- 
ties, unlike those of Islamic lands. Studies in the “Queen of the Sciences” in 
Eastern Europe revolved mainly around the reading of Rabbanite and secular 
compositions. A local philosophical literature also developed, accompanied by 
attempts at kabbalistic writing. All of these new works exhibit a strong depen- 
dence on Rabbanite literature, to the extent that they are more compendia 


192 Seen.121 above. 
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than original, autonomous compositions. What most stands out about these 
Karaite philosophical works is that they lag behind their time. Seventeenth- 
and even eighteenth-century Karaite authors mostly went on reprocessing the 
philosophical assumptions of the Middle Ages and did not converse with mod- 
ern philosophical thought, such as that of Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza, or 
other scientific developments.!%3 

A parallel trend is in evidence in Karaite historical writing. During the six- 
teenth century, while Rabbanite writing was undergoing a series of profound 
changes (as a result of the European expulsions, especially from Spain and 
Portugal, Jewish writing of the period displays a clear tendency toward his- 
toriosophic reflection and efforts to discern the place of the Jewish nation in 
general history),!°+ Karaite writing experienced no similar change. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of their dependence on existing Jewish and gen- 
eral literature, Eastern European Karaite works of the late sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century reflect shifts in the intellectual agenda of their authors. 
Works of this period demonstrate, for instance, the extent to which authors 
viewed new knowledge that lay outside the limits of tradition as legitimate 
material for study. They also indicate the extent to which the subject matter of 
their compositions was informed by the Rabbanite or Christian environment, 
or else was determined by particular trends within Karaite communities. The 
writing of this period also discloses how new knowledge of one variety or 
another influenced the identity of the writers. 

What brought the Karaites of Eastern Europe to engage in such intensive 
study of Rabbanite literature during this period? Rabbanite works, whose scope, 
range of subject matter, and variety of genres eclipsed those of Karaite litera- 
ture, was always an object of attraction for Karaite scholars, and at least some 
subset of Rabbanite literature was seen by the Karaites as part of the heritage 
that they shared. The nineteenth-century Karaite sage Mordecai Sultanski, for 
instance, opined that Rabbinic literature contained true things and that it was 


193 Daniel J. Lasker comments on the same phenomenon in eighteenth-century Eastern 
Europe in his discussion of the writing of Karaite thinker and mystic Simhah Isaac Lutski, 
who, for example, employed the Ptolemaic model of the solar system, Karaite Kalam, and 
the assumptions of Aristotelian physics; see Lasker, He-Hakham Simhd Yishaq Lusqi, 12, 
as well as Lasker, “Attitudes towards Modern Science.” The same phenomenon is illus- 
trated by the popularity of Rudh Hen—a thirteenth-century Provencal work on logic, the 
natural sciences, and Aristotelian metaphysics—among Eastern European and Crimean 
Karaites, who studied and commentated on it from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury; see Elior, “Firkovich.” 

194 Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 53-75. 
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possible “to separate the grain from the straw.”!% Still, the level of influence 
exerted by Rabbanite views and the intensity with which Rabbanite literature 
was studied varied from one period to the next. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which were marked by the overlapping developments of the Polish 
Reformation and the Polish Renaissance, ushered in a certain state of affairs 
characterized by vigorous intellectual activity and accessibility of various types 
of knowledge thanks to the widespread availability of books translated into 
and written in Polish. The air of tolerance in general society and changed pat- 
terns of knowledge and learning led to broad use of general literature as well 
as catalyzed Karaites’ familiarization with other cultures and closer relations 
with the Rabbanites. At the same time, Karaite communities suffered from a 
dearth of high-caliber teachers, and not all questions that arose under the new 
circumstances had an answer in the Karaite literature of ages past. Kabbalistic 
literature, also not a part of the traditional Karaite library, was another body 
that sparked the interest of Karaite intellectuals of the period, who apparently 
set about purchasing and copying kabbalistic books from Poland and Italy. 

By considering the works of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Karaite 
scholars from Isaac ben Abraham to Joseph ha-Mashbir, we gain a perspective 
on the Karaites of Eastern Europe that is at odds with the conventional per- 
ceptions concerning Karaites that developed during the nineteenth century 
and which have remained prevalent ever since. From the 1840s scholars have 
viewed Hizziiq Emind and the correspondence between Joseph Delmedigo 
and his Karaite disciples as the main sources for acquaintance with the intel- 
lectual world of Eastern European Karaites. These figures and their writings 
were paradoxically seen by maskilic scholars as both unique phenomena in 
the Karaite world and typical of Karaism in general. As discussed previously, 
nineteenth-century scholars thus saw the Karaites, whom they viewed largely 
from the perspective of Delmedigo, as heralds of the Haskalah.!%6 The relevant 
texts about these personalities were quoted and published many times, all 
while other sources, examined in the present chapter, went without schol- 
arly attention, apparently provoking little interest, since they focused on hal- 
akhah, exegesis, and medicine—mainly folk remedies integrated with a huge 
number of magical practices. The supposed absence of such practices was a 


195 As expressed by Suttanski in a letter to Isaac ben Solomon: Mann, ibid., 542, doc. gf. The 
same view was expressed many a time by medieval Karaite authors, including those in 
Eastern Europe. See also comments of Solomon ben Aaron below. Concerning Karaite 
perspectives on the study and use of Rabbinic literature see Tirosh-Becker, Ginzé Hazal, 
1:15—29; 16-17. 

196 See n.140 above. 
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cornerstone of the image of Karaism constructed by scholars of Hokhmat 
Yisrael and their successors, a direct contrast to the perception of traditional 
Rabbanite Judaism as awash in superstition. These scholars worked mainly 
with those sources that in their eyes expressed close Karaite relations with 
Christians and Rabbanites (which did indeed exist in this period, but not as 
these scholars imagined them). These scholars’ conception of the Karaite 
intellectual is an ideal representation of a reformed society that fulfills the 
commandments according to a progressive halakhah, plays the role of an intel- 
lectual Jewish avant-garde, craves education, and actively engages in philoso- 
phy and the sciences. 

By the early 1930s, scholars no longer had access to archival material in the 
Soviet Union and were thus largely compelled to echo the words of their pre- 
decessors. Nevertheless, even Jacob Mann, who published a compendium of 
hundreds of highly important texts in 1935, which was and still remains a great 
contribution to Karaite studies, takes after his predecessors in ascribing par- 
ticular importance to the works and activities of the same figures. He discusses 
the lesser-known works hardly at all, despite the fact that he held some in his 
own hands while working at the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in St. Petersburg!” 
and goes so far as to mention several of these works and provide general details 
about them. 

Though painstaking research and many more studies are needed, an exami- 
nation of seventeenth-century manuscripts yields interesting, even surprising, 
conclusions that permit us to construct a novel image of the Eastern European 
Karaite scholar. First, Isaac ben Abraham and the disciples of Joseph Delmedigo 
were not unique in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Eastern Europe. Given 
the small number of individuals in the Karaite communities of that region,!9° 
we may conclude that over the course of approximately two hundred years 
there was in these locations a small but not insignificant group of sages and 
scholars. Identifying a commonality based on a sample of some one hundred 
people, if not fewer, is no easy task, but we can nevertheless discern the coarse 
outlines of the Karaite intellectual of these years, and, as noted above, his pro- 
file does not resemble that previously described by scholars. 

These Karaite scholars lived largely in the Rabbanite world, accepting with- 
out reservation the bulk of Rabbanite exegesis, Rabbanite ethics, and even 
a significant portion of the Rabbanite world’s view of halakhah. They relied 
to an astounding degree on material from the Mishnah and the Talmud and 


197 Today—the National Library of Russia. 
198 Inthe mid-seventeenth century Poland-Lithuania was home to only some two thousand 
Karaites; see Mann, ibid., 571, n. 29. 
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employed this matter creatively in their writings and sermons, both before 
their students and for the benefit of the general public. The schism and the 
historical differences between Karaites and Rabbanites did not occupy them. 
The question of exegetical and juridical differences was raised on a limited 
basis, yet neither aggravated the debate between the groups nor inspired 
actions that deepened the division. All of the texts touching on Karaite iden- 
tity in one way or another testify only to the fact that “we are the Karaite sect,” 
but the contrasts between Karaite and Rabbanite Judaism are not accentuated 
within them. 

These scholars were broadly educated; some were solitary figures in their 
communities and stood out against the environment where they functioned. 
Some of them thus developed ties with Christians, who discussed theologi- 
cal matters with them, assisted them with the translation of Latin texts, and 
lent them books, though these ties did not bring about meaningfully closer 
relations between Karaites and Christians. Furthermore, the attitude adopted 
by Karaite scholars toward the use of foreign literature, particularly that of 
the Christians, was generally characterized by reservations, as demonstrated 
in this chapter. These reservations, however, did not extend to the literature 
of the Rabbanites. 

The foregoing examination of material from the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries raises a plethora of questions: were there differences 
between the self-consciousness of the educated elites and that of ordinary 
community members who left no written trail? The leaders and scholars of 
the Karaite communities in Poland-Lithuania maintained tight ties with their 
coreligionists in the Crimea, studied in Istanbul, and sought out the views of 
sages living there on many an issue. These leaders may have seen themselves 
as part of a single elite stratum incorporating individuals in the communities 
of a number of lands, and may have felt a kinship with them that flowed from 
shared halakhah, common customs, and their Turkic language (several dia- 
lects of which were used in the Crimea and Eastern Europe). Did uneducated 
community members in Eastern Europe, who could not afford to travel to dis- 
tant lands and had not learned the art of letter-writing, feel the same solidarity 
with their brothers in other lands as the Karaite elites? Did the Karaite elites 
and ordinary Karaites in Eastern Europe view their denomination as part of a 
local pan-Jewish body, or did they perhaps see themselves as members of 
a rarified group whose uniqueness and identity had to be preserved in every 
aspect of life? The simple people were not dependent on Rabbanite and secu- 
lar literature in their intellectual lives, because they led no such lives. It may 
be that ordinary people harbored some antagonism toward the Rabbanites 
for economic or other reasons, or else were more likely to blend into the 
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dominant Rabbanite environment. It behooves us to search for the answers to 
these questions in the available sermons, letters, liturgical compositions, and 
ethical writings. 

At the end of the seventeenth century new trends materialized among edu- 
cated Karaite elites, and in the nineteenth century these were responsible for 
an acute break between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. This break developed 
first and foremost among the elites at the helm of these communities. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Interaction between the Karaites and the 
Protestant Hebraists in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 


In the mid-seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth, Christian 
Hebraism witnessed the unprecedented phenomenon of Protestant fascina- 
tion with the Karaites. This interest found expression in contacts, correspon- 
dence, and the collecting of Karaite manuscripts by Protestant Hebraists,! and 
came to assume a major function in the study of Karaism, with the Protestant 
image of the Karaites exerting a powerful effect on the development of histori- 
cal consciousness and identity among Eastern European Karaites. 

As discussed previously, the roots of the Protestant fascination with Karaite 
Judaism lay in the Christian Hebraism that germinated in the Early Middle 
Ages with the Church Fathers, intensified during the twelfth century, and took 
the form of a substantive movement during the Renaissance. Yet nothing pre- 
vious had exemplified this new phenomenon: the discovery of a different fla- 
vor of Judaism strikingly different in both its historical development and ideas 
from the variety everywhere more common. 

Interest in the Karaites, triggered by the fissure between Catholics and 
Protestants, played a role in attempts to use a historical analogy to describe 
the conflict between these Christian denominations. The Protestants equated 
their quarrel with the Catholics with that which had long since erupted be- 
tween Rabbanite and Karaite Jews. They viewed Karaism as a movement that 
rejected the obsolete oral tradition and, like the Protestants, looked to Scripture 
as the sole legitimate source of authority. This analogy began to emerge dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventeenth century in debates between Protestant 
and Catholic scholars concerning the history of the Jewish sects of the Second 
Temple period,? which despite their academic nature frequently took on 
theological undertones. In his 1603 study De Hasidaeis, Johannes Drusius, a 
Lutheran professor at Leiden University, identified the hasidim who appear 
in the books of the Maccabees as Pharisees. He was subsequently attacked 


1 See van den Berg, “Proto-Protestants?”; Lasker, “Karaism and Christian Hebraism’; Popkin, 
“Lost Tribes”; Fenton, “Discovery of Karaism”; Kizilov, “Judische Protestanten’; Kaplan, 
“Ha-Qaraim bé-Amsterdam,’ et al. 

2 Vanden Berg, “Proto-Protestants?”. 
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by Nicolaus Serarius, a Jesuit professor at the University of Mainz, who con- 
tended that these hasidim were identical to the Essenes. The latter, he argued, 
were the distant forebears of Christian monks. Serarius also labeled Drusius 
a heretic, emphasizing that only heretics referred to Catholics as Pharisees, 
who, he argued, represented the Jewish religion and were not heretics, so that 
Catholics might be compared with them in a positive sense. Serarius further 
declared that those tainted with hypocrisy, superstition, and such, similar to 
the Pharisees, included Lutherans, Calvinists, and other heretics. However, he 
argued, the former groups were worse than the Catholics, because, in addition 
to a Pharisaic moral failing, they exhibited treachery and heresy in their con- 
duct.3 Thus the dispute between Catholics and Protestants assumed a place in 
academic debates on the history of Jewish sects. 

Serarius identified the Sadducees as the Karaites. Drusius also remarked on 
the similarity between the two groups, although he viewed the Sadducees as 
differing from the Karaites of that time inasmuch as the Sadducees did not 
believe in the eventual resurrection of the dead. He also noted the existence of 
three categories of Jews: Talmudists, Karaites, and Samaritans.* Drusius appar- 
ently obtained his knowledge of the Karaites from the work of the sixteenth- 
century Catholic scholar and traveler Guillaume Postel.® 

Another nemesis of Serarius was the famed Protestant linguist Josephus 
Justus Scaliger, who assailed Serarius’s identification of the Karaites with the 
Sadducees on the basis of the scholarship of Phillipus Ferdinandus Polonus, a 
Jewish convert to Christianity and professor at Leiden University. Polonus had 
become acquainted with the Karaites, as well as visited their synagogue, dur- 
ing a stay in Istanbul. His argument, as cited by Scaliger, was that the Karaites 
had rejected secondary sources and (like all Jews) believed in the resurrection 
of the dead, reward and punishment, and heaven and hell, so that they could 
not be identified with the Sadducees. In his account of Rabbanite Jewish ha- 
tred for the Karaites, Scaliger scarcely conceals what to him is a parallel to the 
tensions between Catholics and Protestants: “Just as the zealots of today hate 
those who are better than they themselves are, so are the Karaites hated by 
the rabbinic Jews because of the integrity of their life as well as their neglect 
of the tradition.”6 


3 Ibid., 33-35. 

4 Van den Berg, ibid., 35. 
Guillaume Postel (1510-81) was a Catholic Hebraist and kabbalist; he encountered the 
Karaites of Istanbul in 1538. Concerning him see Kuntz, Guillame Postel. 

6 Van den Berg, ibid., 36. 
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Serarius, however, questioned Polonus’s position, positing that the differ- 
ences between Sadducees and Karaites were analogous to differences of con- 
duct among Lutherans and Calvinists who failed to follow all the particulars of 
their teachers’ instructions. He contended that the Protestant affinity for the 
Karaites was a result of their rejection of the apostolic tradition of the Catholic 
Church. Where Scaliger commended the Karaites for their ethical lifestyle 
and honesty in their dealings, Serarius rejected such praise as exaggerative, and 
sarcastically added that the Calvinists and Karaites were almost equally devi- 
ous and deceptive in their commercial transactions.’ The discussion about the 
Karaites was joined by Petrus Cunaeus, also a professor at Leiden University, 
who gave a sympathetic description of the Karaites in his work of 1617, De 
Republica Hebraeorum.® 

Despite this interest in the Karaites and the Protestant-Catholic polemics 
that swirled around them, knowledge of Karaism was quite superficial even 
among scholars, and Karaite writings remained almost unknown in Europe. 
The change in European knowledge of the Karaites, particularly in Holland, 
came with the arrival in Leiden of the manuscript collection of Levinas 
Warner. While in Istanbul during the years 1645-54 Warner had purchased 79 
Karaite works as well as a wealth of additional oriental manuscripts, includ- 
ing 242 in Hebrew: The collection, which began arriving in Leiden in a series 
of consignments three and a half years after Warner’s death in 1657, was sub- 
sequently purchased by Jacobus Trigland, a professor of Semitic languages at 
Leiden University. 

There were personal encounters between Protestants and Karaites in 
Istanbul and Eastern Europe, and testimonies by European travelers regarding 
the Karaites were a matter of interest in European society. In the early sev- 
enteenth century one of these travelers was Anthony Léger, a professor from 
Geneva who served as the confessor of the Dutch ambassador to Istanbul. 
While in Istanbul, Léger committed to writing his observations of the Karaites, 
describing them as ignoring the talmudic “innovations” and tradition and in- 
stead relying in religious matters only on Scripture, which they read in their 
native language of Greek and the knowledge of which they imparted exclu- 
sively to their children.!° The depiction given by Léger appears intended 
to establish a parallel between the Karaites and the Protestants. Another 


7 Ibid., 36-37. 
Cunaeus, De Republica Hebraeorum, 472. 
Kaplan, “Ha-Qara’im bé-Amsterdam,” 297-98. On Warner's time in Istanbul and purchase 
of the Mss, see Drewes, “Legatum Warnerianum,” 5-18. 
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European traveler who observed the Karaites was John Covel, the confessor 
of the English ambassador to the Ottoman Empire, who kept a detailed diary of 
his travels during 1670-79 in the Levant." Covel devoted part of his notes to 
the Jews, his description of whom differs markedly from those of the Karaites, 
Greeks, Armenians, Muslims, and other groups in its focus on negative char- 
acteristics that Covel considered typical of Jews, such as foul odor, filth, 
and deceptiveness,!* notwithstanding his claim in a letter to Henry More of 
Cambridge! that he was a Turk, Jew, Greek, and Armenian at heart.!* More, a 
Protestant like Covel, had taken an interest in the Karaites and requested that 
the latter send him a report about them. In his letter Covel writes at relative 
length about the differences between Karaites and Rabbanites in the areas of 
custom, halakhah (specifically concerning dietary restrictions, the calendar, 
and burial), and lifestyle. Covel’s detailed descriptions proved of some schol- 
arly value, but what is most conspicuous in his writing is his positive attitude 
toward the Karaites, which so strongly contrasts with the manifest criticism in 
his descriptions of Rabbanite Jews. He discusses, for example, the openness of 
the Karaites, as opposed to the Rabbanites, in their relations with Christians: 


The Kar. are not scrupulous in their eating and drinking with Christians 
provided they be free from being discovere’d to other Jews; whereas all 
our Brokers at our Merchant houses refrain most peremptorily from 
touching anything of meat or drink with us, except only Coffe and a pipe 
of tobacco. 


Covel writes also of the Karaites’ fear of persecution by the Rabbanites, no- 
tably on Jewish festivals as determined by the Rabbanite calendar: “Kar. dare 
not publickly open shop, not much ... road, or doe any kind of Merchandize 
the first day of Rab’s Pascha [or alny other day which is in controversy 
between them, as you will see ... for fear they (the Rab.) should traduce them to 
the Turkes.”!6 He further comments on the absence of superstition among the 
Karaites, unlike the Rabbanites: “They are very free from many conceits which 


11 See Bent, Levant. 

12 Bent, ibid.; see, e.g., pp. 190-92, 246. 
13 + -Van den Berg, “John Covel’s Letter.” 
14 Ibid., 136. 

15 - Vanden Berg, ibid., 139-40. 

16 Ibid., 140-41. 
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the Rab. fall into ... possest of the spirits of dead men, speaking in the body of 
others etc.”!” 

Covel’s descriptions contain no discussion of the differences in the charac- 
ter of the two groups, which the Protestants viewed as stemming from their 
different theological convictions, and it may even be said that he describes the 
differences neutrally. However, given Covel’s negative attitude toward Jews, as 
exhibited in his diary, and the treatment in his report of the topics generally 
emphasized by the Protestants (greater openness toward Christians, Rabbanite 
persecution of Karaites, lack of superstition among the Karaites), he may be 
assigned to the same category as the other Protestants who wrote on the topic. 

Johannes Hoornbeeck, another professor at Leiden University, similarly 
expressed sympathy for the Karaites, again as opposed to Rabbanite Jews, 
designating the former Scripturarii and noting that they were hated by the 
Rabbanites.!® His descriptions are based on German Protestant Hebraist and 
mystic Johann Stephan Rittangel, a professor of oriental languages at the 
University of Konigsberg.!® Rittangel visited the Ottoman Empire and subse- 
quently Poland and Lithuania in 1641 in order to familiarize himself with the 
Karaites. The Karaite sage Mordecai ben Nisan mentions Rittangel’s visit to 
Lithuania and interest in Karaism in his work Dod Mordékhay.?° 

Rittangel’s account of the Karaites and views on the differences between 
them and the Rabbanites served philo-Semitic circles among English and 
Dutch Millenarian Protestants in the first half of the seventeenth century as 
an important and almost exclusive source of information on the subject.! 
Several members of these groups fought for Jews to be permitted to return 
to England, but it was the Karaites who took pride of place in their thought. 
Dutch Millenarian and Hebraist Adam Boreel proposed during his 1655 visit 
to London the extension of such a right to Karaites as well, and to this end 
received the support of Samuel Hartlib,?? also a Millenarian. Rittangel’s views 
influenced the development of Millenarian ideas concerning the role of the 
Jews, including Karaites, in the messianic era. In 1641, he met in London with 


17_~—s Ibid. 142. 

18 Ibid., 71-72. 

19 __ Rittangel was the first to translate Séfer Yésira into Latin. His contemporaries were divided 
as to whether he had been born a Jew and converted to Catholicism or vice versa; regard- 
ing his visit to Istanbul and study of Jewish literature see Bayle, Dictionaire, 543-545; see 
also Lasker, “Karaism and Christian Hebraism.” 

20 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 6a. 
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Scottish Millenarian theologian John Dury, who was active in attempting to 
unify the various Protestant denominations in England. Following his interac- 
tions with Rittangel, Dury authored a book on the central role of the Karaites 
in the anticipated messianic process.% In the book he thus describes the dif- 
ferences between Karaites and Rabbanites: 


They differ from each other as the Protestants doe from Papists; for the 
Pharisees, as the Papists, attribute more to the Authoritie and tradition 
of their Rabbis and Fathers, then to the word of God; but the Caraits will 
receive nothing for a rule of faith and obedience but what is delivered 
from the word of God immediately.... These two sects are irreconcilably 
opposite to each other, and as the Papists deale with Protestants, so do 
the Pharisees with Caraits, they persecute and suppress them and their 
profession by all the meanes they can possibly make use of.?+ 


Dury viewed the Karaites as “rational men that take up no doctrines but what 
the Scriptures teach, comparing one text to another.” Karaite rationalism, one 
of the central motifs in the Protestant view of that group, was to Protestants the 
antithesis of the dogmatism, irrationality, and superstition of the Rabbanites. 
In addition to drawing parallels between Karaites and Protestants and be- 
tween Rabbanites and Catholics, Dury discussed the role of the Karaites in the 
messianic process. In his view, this process would include the return of all of 
the ten tribes to the Land of Israel, the conversion of all Jews at the hands 
of the Protestants, and a battle at Armageddon in which the Karaite army 
would fight at the side of the Protestants: 


Then shall the sword of the Spirit, the word of God, prevaile mightily over 
the spirits of all the men... and when this sword shall be thus powerfull 
in the hand of his Saints, (the true Protestants with the one troope, and 
the true Caraits with the other) then shall be fulfilled the Prophecie 
of the Psalmist, that vengeance shall be executed upon the Heathen.?® 


Interest in Karaism spread to Northern Europe in the wake of the Swedish in- 
vasions of Poland and Lithuania, which brought the Lutheran kings of Sweden 
to areas in these countries that were home to Karaite communities. In 1690, 
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Charles 1x of Sweden sent Gustaf Peringer, a professor at Uppsala University, 
to Lithuania to study the Karaites and collect their works. Most of his result- 
ing writings have not been published, with the notable exception of his letter 
to the orientalist Job Ludolf about his encounters with the Karaites,?” which 
contains no information of scholarly value, but rather basic facts of no novelty 
to any person with basic knowledge of the subject, such as that the Karaites 
reject the Oral Law. 

In 1696-97, two scholars from the University of Riga (which at the time was 
under Swedish rule) arrived in Lithuania and invited the Karaite sage Solomon 
ben Aaron of Troki to a meeting at the university with the rector, Professor 
Johann Uppendorf. Following the meeting, Solomon wrote Appiryon Asa Lo, a 
work dedicated to the Karaite-Rabbanite schism and the differences between 
the groups. 

Also noteworthy is the testimony of Isaac ben Abraham (d. 1754), a disci- 
ple of Solomon ben Aaron who served as hakham of his native town of Nowe 
Miasto.® Isaac notes in a letter that he corresponded with Konrad Iken (1689— 
1753),79 a professor of theology and Protestant Hebraist from the city of Bremen 
who sought to obtain information concerning the faith of the Karaites and the 
differences between their religion and that of the Rabbanites. Isaac writes: 


In this third year, the Lord aroused the heart of a certain priest... across 
the sea, his name being Konrad Iken, and he [belonged] to the sect of the 
Arians, in their tongue called Evangeliki [= Evangelicals ],3° to gain knowl- 
edge of the true faith and the break with [the Rabbanites].?! 


Iken asked Isaac about the views of Karaite scholars concerning the Torah and 
the Ten Commandments, and Isaac provided a response in Hebrew. Iken ap- 
parently aimed to publish a book about the beliefs and views of the Karaites. 
Isaac also sent Iken three books by his teacher Solomon ben Aaron of Troki: 
Lehem Sé‘orim (Barley Bread), Migdal Oz (Tower of Strength), and Appiryon 
Asa Lo. 


27 + Schudt, Jiidishche Merckwiirdigkeiten, 109-11. On Peringer’s letter and travels see 
Wagenseil, Hofnung, 25-26. 

28 See two letters from him in Mann, Texts and Studies, 1288-97, doc. 148, 149. 

29 ~=©Mann, ibid., 1293-94, doc. 48. 
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In 1702, during his invasion of Poland, King Charles x11 of Sweden arrived in 
Lutsk and “asked his Karaite servants... of what nation they were and what their 
faith was, and what the distinction was between the Talmudists and them.” 
These words were written by the aforementioned Mordecai ben Nisan in the 
beginning of his work Lébush Malkhut (Robes of Royalty), which he prepared 
as an answer to the queries of the king.?? In 1699, the same sage wrote the 
previously discussed work Déd Mordékhay, containing further material about 
the schism, in answer to the four questions of Jacobus Trigland, the professor 
of Semitic languages at Leiden University. Trigland sought to investigate the 
origins of Karaism and the differences between it and Rabbanite Judaism, but 
like many other Protestants he harbored preconceptions of Karaite rational- 
ism and enlightenment: “I further saw that their wisdom and interpretations 
are superior to their [i.e., the Rabbanites’] laws, Talmud, tradition, and gema- 
tria as light is superior and [sic] to darkness.”33 We have no way of evaluating 
the preceding against the original words written by Trigland, because his letter 
is not known to have survived and he is not known to have produced copies 
of his correspondence. It is entirely possible that Mordecai here writes impre- 
cisely. Notwithstanding, the comments attributed to Trigland do not appear 
exceptional in light of those made by so many Protestants cited earlier. 

A manuscript of Dod Mordékhay was published by bibliographer Johann 
C. Wolf in Hamburg in 1714, subsequent to Trigland’s death.3+ The work was 
published in Hebrew and Latin in conjunction with the writings of Drusius, 
Scaliger, and Serarius on the sects of the Second Temple period and Hizzuq 
Emuna by Isaac ben Abraham of Troki. Aside from these works by Trigland, 
another relevant tract was published in Holland: a compendium of selections 
from Séfer ha-Mibhar by Aaron ben Joseph, which was brought to press by 
the Hebraist J.L. Frey of Basel with a translation into Latin, an introduction, 
and notes.?5 Several additional works were also published during this period, 
among them dissertations on the Karaites and the differences between them 
and Rabbanite Jews.36 

Among seventeenth-century European Protestants the word “Karaite” be- 
came a synonym of “Protestant,” while “Rabbanite” (or “Pharisee”) became 
synonymous with “Catholic.” The same paradigm took hold in the Catholic 
world. Richard Simon was a seventeenth-century French Hebraist famed for 


32 Mordecai ben Nisan, Lébiish Malkhit. 
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laying the foundation of biblical criticism.3” In 1670 he produced a composi- 
tion in defense of the Jews of Metz in the face of a blood libel.3® In 1674 he 
translated and published into French an Italian tract written by Leon Modena 
for Christian audiences about customs and basic concepts in Judaism, which 
became widely known in Europe and was published in French and Dutch 
translation in several editions.3° Simon also debated the topic of Karaism in 
his letters.4° The appendix is of no scientific significance—Simon’s knowledge 
of the subject was not even on a par with that of the Dutch Hebraists—but it 
makes plain his sympathy for the Karaites, in contrast to his astringent criti- 
cism of Rabbanite Judaism. He describes Karaism as having come about when 
“the more enlightened Jews... remonstrated against countless false fantasies 
that had been given under the misleading name of the tradition of Moses.” 
Simon also discussed the Karaites in an edition of his work on biblical criti- 
cism published in Amsterdam in 1680, which contained an entire chapter on 
the topic.*” 

Yosef Kaplan underscores that Simon, as a Catholic, attributed much im- 
portance to the notion that the Karaites in no way rejected tradition, which 
he expresses with his explanation that the Karaites, by reason of their ratio- 
nalistic and critical approach, reject only “specious and absurd traditions,” and 
distinguish between “certain, established traditions and those which are spe- 
cious and dubitable.” Still, their theology is not fundamentally different from 
that of the Rabbanites, “aside from being purer and further from superstition, 
for the Karaites pay no heed to the interpretations of the kabbalists and base- 
less allegories.’*3 Richard Simon contributed greatly to the creation of the 
positive, almost ideal image of the Karaites, accepting the analogy between 
Karaites and Rabbanites, and Protestants and Catholics, but imbuing it with a 
particular meaning in keeping with his Catholicism. In letters exchanged with 
his Huguenot friend Frémont d’Ablankourt during the years 1678-92, Simon 
addressed d’Ablankourt as “my dear Karaite” and signed his name with the 
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addition of the words “the Rabbanite,” and the use of these terms was mirrored 
by his interlocutor.*4 

Simon, with his sympathy for the Karaites, adopted the commonly accepted 
paradigm, but gave it expression befitting a defender of the Catholic tradi- 
tion. In this correspondence Simon gave expression to his heartfelt ambition 
of unifying the Protestant and the Catholic denominations with the following 
words: “The distance between Karaism and true Rabbanism is not as great as 
you believe.”45 


How faithfully did the image constructed by the Protestants (and adopted by 
certain Catholic thinkers) reflect the Karaite creed, its beliefs, and associated 
views? Did it conform to the self-image of the Karaites? 

As we saw earlier, the majority of Protestant and Catholic scholars who took 
an interest in Karaism lacked particularly deep knowledge of it. Two aspects 
of the manner in which Protestant (and some Catholic) scholars approached 
Karaism are here of note. First, they lacked interest in works of Karaite 
halakhah,** which would have revealed to Christian scholars the complexity of 
this subject, lack of uniformity, and the contradictions between Karaite sages 
on some basic matters. The solutions to their contradictions were not always 
derived from rational principles as then defined by European Protestants and 
intellectuals. 

The second noteworthy aspect of the approach taken, which resulted large- 
ly from the first, is the technique employed by these Hebraists in their studies, 
distinctly exemplified by Trigland’s efforts to locate within the material studied 
confirmation of his own contentions and theological views, which he pursued 
while disregarding facts not in keeping with these views. The seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century scientific writings of Protestant Hebraists doubtless 
constitute a quantum leap of scholarship from that characteristic of Catholic 
missionary scholars in the Middle Ages and broadly educated intellectuals of 
the Renaissance: the modern era heralded the arrival of the shoots of modern 
science, including criticism of the Bible and other texts. However, the religious 
fervor of the various Protestant denominations, which at the time were yet 
in their formative years, and the focus on apologetics in behalf of their reli- 
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gion, their faith, and their historical path during the eighteenth century caused 
them to fire their arrows and only afterward draw the target. 

Johann Christoph Wagenseil’s Latin translation of Hizziq Emuna by Isaac 
ben Abraham of Troki was published in Altdorf in 1681. The work had previ- 
ously been popular in Europe and widely disseminated in manuscript form.*” 
Nevertheless, it did not provoke a reaction on the part of European Protestants. 
It stands to reason that Hizzuq Emuna, which is based entirely on Rabbanite— 
including rabbinic—sources and harshly assails Christianity (notwithstanding 
its quotations from Martin Luther and its rationalist approach), was simply at 
odds with the Protestant image of Karaism. Isaac ben Abraham was not at heart 
anything resembling the image of Karaites constructed by the Protestants, and 
though he did quote certain Christian views, these were mainly those of the 
heretical “Arians,” and cited strictly for polemical purposes. Hizziiqg Emuna 
also belies Protestant arguments that the Karaites were exclusively reliant on 
Scripture and rejected Rabbanite literature, most of all the Talmud, as well as 
the notion of a similarity between Karaites and Protestants. 

Still, the development of an analogy between the Karaites and the 
Protestants, who it must be granted share a certain external resemblance, was 
no coincidence. The analogy appears to have answered the need of the 
Protestants to present the history of their struggle against the Catholics in 
the light of historical precedent. This phenomenon is typical of new ideolo- 
gies, movements, and streams, which tend to turn to history for the purpose of 
creating a certain ethos with the aid of analogous developments of the past. 
Such use of history by a new movement helps it produce a paradigm whose 
purpose is to portray the movement as emerging from the laws of historical 
development and corroborating a historical truth. 

As for the self-image of the Karaites, it is evident from the examples dis- 
cussed above that, before the seventeenth century, the Karaites of Eastern 
Europe had come quite close to the Rabbanites and their literary heritage. The 
antagonism and distance that began developing in the seventeenth century 
owed to some extent to the Protestant image of the Karaites, which they adopt- 
ed and developed in their literary creations. Use of this image reached its apex 
in the nineteenth century in the works of Karaite leaders, above all Mordecai 
Sultanski and Abraham Firkovich. 


47 Seen. 72in ch. 3 above. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Karaite “Chain of Tradition” in Eastern Europe 
and the Resurgence of Schism Literature 


5 The Historiographical Writing of Mordecai ben Nisan 


In the waning years of the seventeenth century, the attitude of Karaites in 
Poland-Lithuania toward Rabbanite Jews underwent a transition, with Karaite 
literature of this period exhibiting the signs of a new, anti-Rabbanite trend. 
The Karaite historiography that begins to develop at this point is of a differ- 
ent character from that produced in Eastern Europe during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. This shift resulted from at least two factors. The first of 
these is the influence of Protestants who established ties with the Karaites 
of Poland-Lithuania and essentially solicited from them written feedback to 
corroborate the image of the Karaites that the Protestants themselves had 
conceived and conveyed to them. Works written by Karaite scholars at the in- 
vitation of the Protestants largely reflected the opinions of the latter, which 
then found a place in Karaite polemics against the Rabbanites as well. The sec- 
ond cause of worsened relations between the two denominations, as discussed 
earlier in this study, was heightened economic competition and Rabbanite 
displacement of the Karaites from many towns in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the eighteenth. The relative weight of each factor is 
difficult to assess due to the dearth of documents that shed light on relations 
between the two groups in this period and disclose the dynamics that gov- 
erned them, and by the same token it is impossible to rule out the possibility 
of additional forces at work. 

Mordecai ben Nisan, who lived in this period, was one of the first two Eastern 
European Karaite scholars to turn to historiographical writings due to contacts 
with Protestants. Several details of the life of this figure have been preserved! 
Mordecai was a scion of a scholarly family in Troki. His great-grandfather was 
a brother of Isaac ben Abraham from the same city; his father, Nisan, was a 
scholar, as testified by Mordecai,” and served as the beadle (shammash) of 
the community. Mordecai was a relative of Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir 


Mann, ibid., 588-89; 738-39. 
Ibid., 738. 
3 Ibid., 1219, doc. 130. 
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of Halicz as well. In 1688, Mordecai was compelled by order of King Jan 
Sobieski’s son Constantine to join Karaite judge Abraham ben Samuel Labanos 
in leading a group of locals who resettled in the eastern Galician town of 
Kukizow. In Kukizow, Mordecai served as the hazzan of the small community. 
He thus was forced to lead a life of poverty and social isolation in a sparsely 
populated town.* In the preface to Dod Mordékhay Mordecai writes: “I am 
young, loathsome, rejected by humanity, resident in a place of darkness, cloud, 
and fog of folly and baseness.”> He apparently planned to leave Kukizow for the 
Crimea and Turkey: “to go to the land of the east, to the places where there are 
the settlements of our brethren the Karaites who dwell in the tents of Kedar 
and the tapestries of Turkey, for there I have one matter to address that by His 
grace, may He be blessed and elevated, and by my faith in Him, if death does 
not surprise me....”6 His fear would become reality. In 1709, while en route from 
Galicia to the Crimea, Mordecai and his son Nisan were murdered by bandits. 
No evidence is known to exist of either the circumstances of this tragedy or 
their place of burial. 

Mordecai ben Nisan authored several books on a variety of subjects. One of 
these is his work of 1706 entitled Ma‘amar Mordékhay (The Essay of Mordecai), 
an elucidation of Séfer ha-Mibhar by Aaron ben Joseph.’ Derekh Yam (Toward 
the Sea) is Mordecai’s elucidation of a short essay in Sefer ha-Mibhar on the 
verse “he was uncovered within his tent” in Genesis 9:21.8 His book Kélalim 
Yafim (Beautiful Rules) is a Hebrew grammar for beginners.? Mordecai also 
authored the kabbalistic work Imré Bind, in which he offers mathematical 
explanations of several kabbalistic concepts.!° His Perish ‘al Asara ‘Iqqarim 
is a commentary on the Ten Principles of Faith posited by Elijah Bashyatchi 
in Adderet Eliyahu." Mordecai also wrote liturgical poems and elegies, four of 
which appear in the Karaite prayer book.” 

Mordecai rose to prominence thanks mainly to two works on the Karaite- 
Rabbanite schism: Dod Mordékhay (Mordechai’s Beloved) and Lébush Malkhut. 
These treatises, which represent a watershed in the historical consciousness of 


4 Ibid., 883, doc. 19. 

5 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 17. 

6 Ibid., 13. 

7 Idem, Ma‘amar Mordekhay. 

8 Idem, Derekh Yam (Ms). 

9 Idem, Kélalim Yafim (Ms). 

10 —_ Idem, Jmré Bind (Ms). 

11 Idem, Périish ‘al Asara Iqqarim (Ms). 

12 = Siddur ha-Teéfillot (Vilna), 1:256; 2:191; 4:97, 176. Two additional works appear in Séfer 
Tehillot Yisrael (Berdychev, 1909), 37, 67. 
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the Karaites of Eastern Europe, are no less than a return to the old Byzantine- 
Ottoman tradition and its anti-Rabbanite polemics. Until this point Eastern 
European authors had exhibited no particular interest in such material. 
Mordecai was one of the first two authors in Eastern Europe who returned to 
take up the polemical literature about the schism. 


5.1.1. The Book Dod Mordékhay: A Gesture to a Distant Intimate 
Mordecai ben Nisan’s Dod Mordékhay not only was written as a reply to the 
questions of Calvinist professor Jacobus Trigland of Leiden University, but was 
dedicated to him as well: “for this is my beloved and this my intimate whom I 
do passionately cherish for his yearning that brought him to ask these things.”8 
This dedication, which refers to the closeness and affection between both of 
them, was a gesture with broad and far-reaching consequences for the Karaites 
of Eastern Europe. 

On April 10, 1698, Mordecai arrived in Lutsk for a brief stay and was shown 
a letter sent to the community by Trigland,“ who already had acquainted 
himself with Karaite manuscripts of the Warner Collection. The letter that 
had found its way to Lutsk contained questions concerning the basic religious 
beliefs of the Karaites and the differences between them and the Rabbanites, 
as well as a request by Trigland to purchase and receive delivery of Karaite 
books in manuscript or printed form. Trigland wrote that he had learned about 
the Karaite settlement in Poland from a student of an individual named Jacob 
Thomshon, apparently a Rabbanite Jew, whose father was a leading Polish 
merchant. Jacob had told Trigland of “the households and synagogues of the 
Karaites in the said kingdom,” and it was he who had conveyed Trigland’s 
letter to the Karaites of Poland. According to Mordecai, he received the com- 
muniqué written by the professor from Leiden, of whom he had never heard 
previously, while visiting Lutsk, where there was no other person to respond 
to Trigland due to the death of the community hazzan. Mordecai decided to 
respond to Trigland’s questions in an essay that he entitled Dod Mordékhay. 
During a visit in 1700 to Zétkiew, Mordecai saw Trigland’s second letter, dated 
August 16, 1699,!6 which had been written prior to Trigland’s receipt of Dod 
Mordékhay. In the letter Trigland stated that he would write to Leib Lazaris 
with a request that he have his son Aaron—both apparently Rabbanite Jews 
acquainted with Mordecai—convey the reply. Mordecai sent Dod Mordékhay 


13 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordeékhay, 16. 

14 Published in the preface to Dod Mordeékhay, 7-9. 
15 Ibid., 8-9. 

16 Tbid., 910. 
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to Trigland via the Karaite merchant Zechariah ben Nisan, who in turn 
passed the document to Jan Freicher, a Dutch merchant from Danzig, at the 
Lwow fair.” 

In writing Déd Mordékhay Mordecai was aided by two assistants: David 
Shalom Zagen of Lutsk, and Mordecai’s own uncle Joseph ha-Mashbir of 
Halicz,!® discussed above in his own right, whose relation to the author (dod) 
was the second reason for the title of the work. Just what role was played by 
these two individuals in shaping the ideas that appear in the book is unclear, 
because Mordecai does not cite them. 

In Dod Mordékhay Mordecai recapitulates the four questions asked by 
Trigland,'° which reflect the theological topics of primary interest to Protestant 
Hebraists. Some seek clarification of the place of the Karaites in Jewish history 
prior to the emergence of Christianity (though Karaism did not in fact exist at 
that juncture). 

In order to ascertain the place of the Karaites on the map of sacred history, 
Trigland sought to clarify to which spiritual movement they had been clos- 
est during the Second Temple period and in what ways they differed from the 
Rabbanites (the Pharisees of that period). In another question, Trigland asked 
whether the Karaites were identical to the sect of the Sadducees or else a dis- 
tinct sect, and whether Karaism had originated only in the time of ‘Anan ben 
David, “as is the opinion of the scholars of the Talmud.”?° As discussed pre- 
viously, among both Rabbanite Jews and Christians there was a widely-held 
notion of a link between the Karaites and the Sadducees, due principally to 
their common rejection of the Oral Law. Trigland also asked whether Aquila 
and Onkelos had been one and the same figure. The better to understand the 
Karaite tradition, Trigland asked about Karaite observance of the Sabbath and 
other commandments, as well as the extent to which Séfer ha-Mibhar, by the 
Karaite sage Aaron ben Elijah, was based on laws of ancient times. Finally, 
Trigland asked whether the Karaite text of the Hebrew Bible was identical to 
that used by the Rabbanites. 

Karaite communities were greatly influenced by Karaite works of this pe- 
riod authored under the influence of contacts with the Protestants, and in par- 
ticular by Dod Mordeékhay, as evidenced by the many manuscript copies of the 
book that circulated in Eastern Europe and elsewhere, as well as the frequency 


17_~—s Ibid. un. 

18 = Aletter from the correspondence between Mordecai and Joseph ha-Mashbir concerning 
the essential nature of the soul has been preserved; see Joseph ha-Mashbir, Letter (Ms). 

19 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 18-19. 

20 — Ibid., 18. 
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with which the book is quoted in Karaite literature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. During this period Dod Mordékhay served as Hebraists’ main 
source of knowledge concerning the history and beliefs of the Karaites. 

Mordecai ben Nisan wrote Dod Mordékhay in twelve chapters, each entitled 
with the name of one of the tribes of Israel. He answers Trigland’s question with 
attention to details such as those concerning Karaite literature in Eastern 
Europe and Cossack riots against Jews. At the core of the book, though, is a 
historical narrative built by Mordecai around Trigland’s queries. The objec- 
tive of the narrative is to present the “true history” of the Karaite-Rabbanite 
schism, including its background and causes, and ultimately to refute the 
Rabbanite tradition. Mordecai borrowed the elements of his narrative from 
existing Karaite literature on the schism, as well as drew on a great number of 
Rabbanite works. Aside from the standard narratives of Karaite schism litera- 
ture discussed earlier, he incorporates a number of additional motifs. 

He relies principally on the narrative given by Moses Bashyatchi in Matté 
Elohim regarding the split between the Karaites and the Rabbanites during the 
Second Temple period, when Bashyatchi argues that the Israelites separated 
into two groups: the faction led by Judah ben Tabbai, called the Karaites, and 
that of Simeon ben Shetah, which ostensibly took the name “Rabbanites.”#! 
Mordecai also borrowed from Bashyatchi the idea that Shammai was a proto- 
Karaite and Hillel a proto-Rabbanite? (which Bashyatchi himself had obtained 
from Yefet ben Sa‘ir). Mordecai, however, adds an original explanation to this 
motif, explaining that the Karaites accepted the positions of Shammai and his 
court?? because they viewed these as hewing closer to the original: Shammai 
received the instructions of the Torah from Rav Shimei, who in turn had re- 
ceived them from Judah ben Tabbai. With that, Mordecai proceeds to trace 
the tradition through the prophets to Moses.* Hillel, for his part, received the 
teachings of Simeon ben Shetah.?° Like Bashyatchi, Mordecai here incorpo- 
rates the talmudic story about the excommunication of R. Eliezer?® for his affil- 
iation with the School of Shammai—i.e., for his being a Karaite. Mordecai adds 
a new historical detail involving the brothers Hyrcanos and Aristobulus, sons 
of King Yannai who fought each other for the throne, in arguing that the first 
sympathized with the Pharisees and the second was a friend of the Karaites. I 


21 Ibid., e.g,, 21, 23. 
22 = Ibid. 53-54. 


23 ~~ Ibid., 53. 
24 ~~ Ibid., 58, 61-62. 
25 Ibid., 59. 
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have found no source for this contention, which thus would appear to be the 
brainchild of the author. 

Mordecai disputes the Rabbanite identification of the Karaites with 
the Sadducees and Boethusians, and provides a brief survey of the differ- 
ences between the Karaites and other sects, among these the Sadducees, the 
Samaritans, and those described by al-Qirqisani.2” Mordecai presumably ob- 
tained the descriptions of these groups given by al-Qirqisani, who wrote in 
Arabic, from Judah Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer. To explain why the Rabbanites 
identify the Karaites with the Sadducees, Mordecai states that aside from 
the heretical Sadducees, who were followers of Antigonus’s disciples Zadok 
and Boethus, there was a group during the Second Temple period known as 
Saddiqgim—“‘Righteous Ones,’ i.e., observers of the Torah, and these were none 
other than the Karaites. The Rabbanites, however, branded them Sadducees 
(Sédogim—i.e., followers of Sadoq/Zadok) out of hatred.?® Mordecai, no doubt 
seeking to convince Trigland that these arguments were based on a reliable 
source, intriguingly offers evidence in the form of a quotation of Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis (Cyprus), a fourth-century church father, as cited in de’ 
Rossi’s Séfer Mé@r Enayim, which Mordecai employed as a source. He cites 
de’ Rossi thus, referring his comments to the Karaites: 


A certain early Christian, called Epiphanio, in his book against the 
heretics,?° section 14, wrote that there was a sect among the Jews whose 
origins were not with Boethus’s associate Zadok, but rather there was 
one congregation that assembled and described themselves thus [i.e., 
in a similar etymological vein], that is, as Sédiuqim—those who pursue 
righteousness.°° 


If we compare these words of Mordecai to those of de’ Rossi in Sefer Méor 
‘Enayim from which he apparently cites, we observe a clear departure from de’ 
Rossi’s text: 


A certain early Christian, called Epiphanio, in his book against the her- 
etics, section 14, I saw that according to him their origins were not with 


27 ~— Ibid. 25. 

28 — Ibid., 29. 

29 The book intended is Panarion adversus omnes haereses. 
30 _—Ibid., 28. Cf. Astren, “Karaite Historiography,” 54. 
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Zadok, but rather there was one evil congregation that assembled and 
described themselves thus, as those who pursue righteousness.*! 


De’ Rossi thus provides no support for the attempt by Mordecai to represent 
the comments of Epiphanius as evidencing the existence in that period of the 
Karaites under the name Saddigim. What is more, the meaning intended by 
Epiphanius himself, far from the suggestion made by Mordecai.3* Epiphanius 
relates to the Sadducees, a sect that in his view was not founded by Zadok and 
whose members see themselves as pursuing righteousness. There certainly is 
no allusion in this source to their being Karaites. 

Significantly, this is the first time that a Karaite author employs a Christian 
source to bolster his case in an anti-Rabbanite polemic. The interpretation 
given to the word Sadducee and the sense of the term Saddiqim suggested by 
Mordecai, were adopted by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century writers of 
Karaite historiography. 

Mordecai also offers an answer to the obvious question about his description 
of various historical events that transpired during the Second Temple period: 
why did Josephus Flavius make no mention of the Karaites? “One ought not to 
trust the words of Josippon, who, in no place in his book, did acknowledge that 
the said Sadducees mentioned were indeed Karaites.” For this, Mordecai offers 
two reasons: 


For he was of the sect of the Pharisees, as he himself acknowledged ... 
and how could the words of Josippon be truthful, insofar as he testifies 
that he himself advised Titus regarding the manner whereby he might 
capture the Holy City, for from his words it is clear that he betrayed and 
dealt falsely with his people and his God?! 


Mordecai thus contends that Josephus (about whom he fell into the common 
error of confusing him with the author of the Josippon) was a Pharisee and a 
scoundrel who deceived his people, and therefore lacked credibility. 
Mordecai rejects the Rabbanite view that ‘Anan established his sect in 
the wake of a struggle over the patriarchate that developed into a religious 


31  Bonfil, Kitbé Azarya de’ Rossi, 237. 

32 “First are the Sadducees, who branched off from Dositheus. These give themselves the 
name of ‘Sadducees, and the title is derived from “righteousness,” if you will: sedeq 
means ‘righteousness’ (though in antiquity there was also a priest named Zadok).” See 
Epiphanius, Panarion, 1:1—46; sec. 14, p. 36. 

33. Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 31. 
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conflict:34 “For there was contention concerning the patriarchate many times 
prior to the close of the Mishnah and afterward, yet contention concerning 
religion there was but once, prior to the close of the Mishnah, in the time of 
Simeon ben Shetah and Judah ben Tabbai.” The purpose of these remarks is to 
bolster the argument that the Karaites originated during the Second Temple 
period and that the conflict between the groups was strictly religious in nature. 

Mordecai elsewhere stresses that “the separation of the Karaites and 
Rabbanites occurred prior to the close of the Talmud,”?> thus apparently at- 
tempting to give the lie to any possible connection between the rise of Karaism 
and the influence of the Talmud on that denomination. The sentence appears 
in the context of comments accusing the Rabbanites of perverting the text of 
Scripture, which he claims is manifest, inter alia, in the tradition of disparate 
written (kétib) and spoken (qéré) versions of certain words that emerged after 
the writing of the Talmud. 

Mordecai enumerates all of the stages of the transmission of the “true” 
Torah—that which was unadulterated by the Rabbanites. Following the lists of 
Yefet ben Sa‘ir, discussed earlier, Mordecai gives the list of the princes (nésrim) 
beginning with those of his day, proceeding backward to ‘Anan ben David, and 
ultimately concluding with Adam,*° apparently having obtained the material 
from Bashyatchi’s Matté Elohim. Mordecai’s agenda here is to bear out the un- 
broken continuity of the transmission of the true Torah—in the terminology 
of Karaite literature, the “burden of inheritance” (sébel ha-yérusha). This genre, 
the “chain of tradition,” characteristic of the Middle Ages, here takes on new 
life as an instrument for proving the Karaite truth, a stark contrast to the aban- 
donment of this genre in Rabbanite historiography some four centuries earlier. 

In order to appreciate the contribution made by Mordecai ben Nisan to 
Karaite historiography, it behooves us to assess the degree of independence 
in his ideas. He was among the first Karaites in Eastern Europe to attempt a 
systematic and comprehensive answer to all of the questions posed regarding 
the genesis of Karaism and the cause of the schism. These questions about the 
schism, as previously noted, had surfaced among the Karaites hundreds of 
years prior, triggered by Karaite-Rabbanite polemics as well as by the need to 
construct a unified approach to Karaite identity. The notion of a link between 
Simeon ben Shetah and Judah ben Tabbai and the Rabbanite-Karaite conflict 
clearly is not unique to the writing of Mordecai. As discussed previously, the 
same idea is present in ha-Levi’s Séfer ha-Kuzari (although there Judah ben 


34 Ibid. 36. 
35 Ibid. 74. 
36 —Ibid., 32-35, 58-6o. 
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Tabbai is not described as a Karaite)?” and in the writing of Yefet ben Sa‘ir, and 
subsequently in that of Moses Bashyatchi. 

Mordecai draws on Rabbanite works from various periods. In his work, he 
declares that he uses the works of the Rabbanite sages to prove his conten- 
tions: “These are the places in the words of those who subscribe to the Oral 
Law from which we shall derive proof of what we have said...’ He mentions 
and quotes from Séder ‘Olam as a treatise by Ibn Da’ud,?9 Maimonides’ Mishné 
Tora, Gedaliah ibn Yahya’s Shalshelet ha-Qabbala, and David Gans’s Semah 
David (Shoot of David), among other sources. Mordecai also refers to the Book 
of Josippon, as discussed above, in providing historical background to a num- 
ber of events of the Second Temple period, particularly the emergence of the 
sects and the eruption of the schism in the time of Simeon ben Shetah.*° He 
copies the words of Josippon from other works, primarily the aforementioned 
Asara Matimarat by Caleb Afendopolo and de’ Rossi’s Mé6r ‘Enayim. 

In his book Mordecai reconstructs formative Karaite historical narratives 
not previously popular in Eastern Europe, to which he adds new details and 
interpretations while employing a great number of Rabbanite sources. 


5.1.2 The Book Lébish Malkhut: Who Received the Torah at Mount Sinai? 
Mordecai ben Nisan penned his second work, Lébush Malkhut, in 1702 in 
response to a query posed by Charles x11, the Lutheran king of Sweden, 
to the Lutsk Karaite community concerning the origins of Karaism and the 
differences between Karaites and Rabbanites. In this short tract Mordecai 
paints a historical picture which in many particulars differs from that in Dod 
Mordékhay. That history is but one of two different Karaite traditions in Lébush 
Malkhit, which includes one on the rise of Karaism in the First Temple period 
and another on its rise in the time of the Second Temple. Mordecai begins his 
account of Karaite history thus: 


Any who wish to know of the Karaites who they are and of what na- 
tion they are, we declare that they are of the seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, namely of the twelve tribes of Israel, who descended to Egypt 


37. Judah ha-Levi, Séfer ha-Kuzari, ch. 3, §5. 

38 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 20. 

39 Mordecai erroneously attributes Séder Olam to Ibn Da’ud, presumably because the tract 
was first published conjunctly with Séder ‘Olam Zuta@’, Mégillat TaGnit, and Ibn Da’ud’s 
Séfer ha-Qabbala (Istanbul, 1517). 

40 Mordecai ben Nisan, ibid., 28, 44-51. 
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numbering seventy souls ... and came to Mount Sinai ... and there re- 
ceived the Torah.*! 


The narrative continues along these lines until the break between the northern 
and the southern kingdoms. Mordecai essentially suggests here that Abraham 
was the first Karaite and that those who received the Torah at Sinai also were 
Karaites. Following al-Qirqisani, he writes that Jeroboam ben Nebat instituted 
changes to the commandments, and that the subjects of the kingdom of Israel 
followed these changes and were consequently punished with the destruction 
of Samaria and exile from their land. To this he adds that the ten tribes were 
exiled beyond the Sambatyon River and reside there to the present day. Unlike 
Elijah ben Abraham, who in his Sefer ha-Hillugq stresses the importance of the 
ten tribes, Mordecai does not represent them as proto-Karaites. 

Lébish Malkhit contains as well a different narrative that discusses the 
disappearance of the Torah in the Land of Israel during the persecutions by 
Antiochus Iv, and its return from Egypt. Mordecai writes: 


The Torah was forgotten from among Israel ... There remained only one 
true copy of the Torah of Moses, in the hand of King Ptolemy of Egypt, 
who had it translated for himself by the sages of the Sanhedrin ... and 
when those in the kingdom of Judah saw that they had been left without 
Torah, the priests therefore applied to King Ptolemy of Egypt and copied 
the Torah from this same translation.*” 


Fred Astren views this story, which fails in the face of historical criticism, as 
serving the effort by Mordecai to portray the absence of the Written Law in the 
Land of Israel as background to the schism.*# Mordecai presumably refers to 
the copy of the Torah that was the basis for the Septuagint, in which case this 
is a device to link the “true Torah,” which he contends has been the possession 
of the Karaites from time immemorial, to Christianity, making this part of the 
text a gesture to the Swedish king. Mordecai does not, however, unequivocally 
indicate as much. 

Mordecai later returns to the personal schism between Simeon ben Shetah 
and Judah ben Tabbai, as discussed in Dod Mordékhay. He adds that the cause 
of the schism was differences of opinion concerning halakhah that arose dur- 
ing the Second Temple period, even prior to the expulsion of the sages at the 


41 Mordecai ben Nisan, Lébush Malkhit, 30-31. 
42 ~~ Ibid., 33. 
43 Astren, Karaite Judaism, 258-59. 
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hands of King Yannai.* He also writes, as in Dod Mordékhay, that “the sect of 
Zadok and Boethus broke off of the sect of the Pharisees,”4> and thus, unlike 
al-Qirqisani (who pointed to the decrees of Jeroboam as the source of all her- 
esies), brands the law of the Pharisees as the original heresy. 

Mordecai goes on to address the conflict between Karaites and Rabbanites 
as it continues through the generations: 


There was an increasingly great controversy, and they, i.e., the Rabbanites, 
invented and expanded things, while their students sat and studied hun- 
dreds and thousands of midrashim, committing to memory all of those 
traditions, and in each and every generation they introduced new ones, 
and they would attribute them all to our master Moses, may he rest in 
peace.*6 


As for the view of the Rabbanites taken by Mordecai ben Nisan, we find in 
Déd Mordeékhay an entire discourse brimming with bitterness toward them*? 
in which he casts accusations at them in connection with the rise of the 
Karaites and the cause of the schism. He makes mention of Judah Hadassi’s 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, in which that author, according to Mordecai, cites “all their lies 
and impetuosity, and their false accusations against the prophets of the Lord and 
the holy pious ones of the Most High.” He accuses the Rabbanites of hating 
and persecuting the Karaites: 


May the Lord, blessed be He, save me from their hand! For from the time 
of the division until the present, the shell of hatred is lodged in their 
hearts, and wherever they find communities of our congregation in the 
same city with them, they beset us with their stratagems, with all sorts of 
guile, to erase our name from the city and from the land.*® 


The discussion by Mordecai of Rabbanite persecution of Karaites is no acci- 
dent. His description reflects a paradigm, an attempt to establish a similarity to 
Catholic persecution of Protestants—a subject close to the Protestants’ hearts 
inserted in the book as a means of appealing to Trigland. Mordecai ben Nisan 
sought in his writing to awaken Protestant sympathy for his small nation and 


44 Mordecai ben Nisan, Lébush Malkhit, 34. 
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attract attention to its worldview as described in his work under the influence 
of Trigland’s queries. Thus would the Karaite truth be perpetuated in the uni- 
versity libraries of the world, and thus would the Karaites obtain the sympathy 
and support of the Christians. 

Mordecai’s efforts met with success. His works (especially Dod Mordékhay) 
were acclaimed and furnished Protestant theologians with food for thought as 
well as for research. Simultaneously, the above lines regarding the Rabbanites, 
unparalleled in the Karaite literature of Poland-Lithuania prior to Mordecai, 
heralded a change in both the historiography of Eastern European Karaites as 
well as their attitude toward Rabbanites in the coming generations. 


5.2 Solomon ben Aaron and His View of History 


The Karaite scholar Solomon Jedediah ben Aaron of Troki published his book 
Appiryon ‘Asa Lo in 1696,49 subsequent to communications with Swedish pro- 
fessor Johann Uppendorf, rector of the University of Riga. Solomon had been 
invited to the university to provide answers to questions about Karaite beliefs 
and views as well as the cause of the break with the Rabbanites. Mordecai 
ben Nisan notes in Dod Mordékhay that two scholars traveled from Sweden to 
Lithuania and there circulated in Karaite communities with the request that 
two Karaite scholars be sent to the university. One of them was 


Solomon, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, son of our distinguished 
teacher R. Aaron the Elder of the city of Poswol, in the region of Zmudz, 
tender in years yet aged in wisdom, proficient in the Latin tongue and 
in all scholarly disciplines, who went to their capital city ... and they 
asked him to write for them briefly the entire controversy between the 
Rabbanites and the Karaites, and he did as they had requested ... and sent 
it to them, but I have not by the hearing of my ears heard this book, nor 
with my eyes have I yet seen it.5° 


49 The book was issued in two versions. The shorter one, apparently written following the 
author’s visit to Riga and intended for a Christian audience, appears in Neubauer, Beitriige 
und Documente, 1-29, and was published in Israel; see Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon 
(1959-60). The lengthier version was apparently written later for the benefit of Karaite 
audiences, and includes discussions of ritual law and custom in addition to a treatment 
of the schism; see Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon (1999-2000). Quotations from the book 
given below are from this latter edition. 

50 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 15-16. 
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If Solomon ben Aaron wrote Appiryon ‘Asda Ld in 1696, when he was yet “ten- 
der in years,” then he apparently was born during the 1670s. He died in 1745.°! 
Solomon is considered one of the greatest scholars of his generation among 
the Karaites of Eastern Europe. He was born in the town of Poswot in Zmudz 
and in 1707 relocated to Troki, where he spent most of his years. The plague that 
swept Lithuania in 1710, wiping out more than half of the Karaite population, 
killed his wife and two sons,°? following which he moved to Vilna. He remained 
there until 1719, serving as the presiding judge of the temporary Karaite court 
in that city. While in Vilna Solomon developed friendships with Rabbanite 
Jews. One of them, Jacob ben Wolf, received a highly respectful mention in 
Solomon’s letter to the Istanbul and Damascus communities.5? Another was 
Hoeschel (Joshua ben Saul) ha-Gaon, the presiding judge of a court in Vilna.54 
Solomon also corresponded with Aryeh Leib Shapiro, author of Nahdlat Arrel 
(The Legacy of Ariel).°° 

Solomon ben Aaron was the author of many liturgical poems, some 
in the Karaite language, and several of these appear in the Karaite prayer 
book. He read the Polish translation of the Psalms composed by Polish litur- 
gist Jan Kochanowski from the Latin,>* and apparently was so impressed by 
Kochanowski’s translation that he produced a free translation in the Karaite 
language of the Polish version of Psalm 91.5” 

In addition to Appiryon ‘Asa Lo, Solomon was the author of two works on 
Hebrew grammar, Hanokh la-Na ‘ar (Train Up a Child) and Rakh ve-Tob (Tender 


51 Mann, ibid., 740. Regarding him and his work Migdal ‘Oz, see Akhiezer and Lasker, 
“Shélomo ben Aharon.” 

52 As noted in his liturgical poem printed in Siddur ha-Téfillot (Vilna), 4:259-61. 

53. Mann, ibid., 1265, doc. 143. 

54 Finn, Qirya Ne’émana, uo. According to Finn, “the noted sage R. Solomon ben R. Aaron, 
author of Sefer Appiryon, was among his close acquaintances and called him ‘the extraor- 
dinary Gaon.” Finn there discusses and quotes in full a riddle written by Solomon in 
honor of Joshua Hoeschel. 

55 Finn, Qirya Neémana, u2. Of Aryeh Leib, Finn writes: “I found letters in his hand that he 
had sent with the sage and head of the Troki Karaite congregation R. Solomon, author 
of Sefer ha-Appiryon, concerning arguments separating the Rabbanites and the Karaites, 
from 5478 [1717-18], when the Gaon R. Aryeh Leib was seventeen years old, and the letters 
are written with love and friendship, with peace and tranquility, and not with enmity as is 
the way of debaters.’ 

56 Polish liturgist Jan Kochanowski (1530-84) authored many poems in both Latin and Polish. 
He drew upon a broad education acquired in Krakow, Kénigsberg, and Padua and was 
influenced by the spirit of the Renaissance. See his translation of the Psalms into Polish: 
Psatterz Dawid6w (Krakow, 1578). 

57 Regarding which see Abrahamowicz and Dubinski, “Jan Kochanowski.” 
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and Good); many liturgical poems; and two polemical works, one against the 
Christians and the other against the Rabbanites. His Lehem Séorim®® is an anti- 
Rabbanite polemic structured as a series of questions and answers concerning 
halakhah. When it was written is unknown. Lehem Séorim is an anti-Rabban- 
ite polemic dedicated entirely to matters of halakhah and scriptural exegesis, 
structured as a dialogue between a Karaite and a Rabbanite, as was common 
practice in both Jewish and non-Jewish polemical tracts of the Middle Ages. 
One brief segment of the preface to this work is worthy of particular note: 


... and behold, two Hebrew men fighting, each shooting arrows at his fel- 
low, and I inquired as to the relationship between the debaters, and they 
responded: “We are all the sons of one man [Gen 42:11], brothers, one a 
man of the Written Law and Scripture, and the other the forbidden Oral 
Law, one known as his honor R. Abraham son of his eminence R. Gershon 
the True, and the other known as his honor, our teacher and master, 
R. Zuchman son of the Gaon Kalman, this one wholesomely steadfast 
in the Written Law from Him who gives might to His people, that one 
steadfast with bitter soul in leaning upon the insights of the Talmud and 
Gemara, each arguing against the other with words of wisdom to bring 
what is hidden to the light....5° 


Given the inclusion of the debaters’ names, the preceding presumably is rare 
testimony of a public debate between a Karaite and a Rabbanite, though 
Solomon does not explicitly state that it was so. Apparently, the episode 
occurred in Vilna while Solomon was residing in that city, as a Rabbanite gaon 
whose father held similar status would not have been present in Troki. 

There are approximately twenty known manuscripts, all fragmentary, about 
debates between Karaites and Rabbanites, which were collected by Firkovich.©° 
These manuscripts touch mainly on matters of halakhah and date from the fif- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. The majority originated in Byzantium (or the 
Ottoman Empire), though there is one text from Damascus, and several from 
Eastern Europe. Other works of this description may have existed in Eastern 
Europe yet were left uncopied and lost due to lack of interest in them during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, though some were written 
and copied for personal use. 


58 Solomon ben Aaron, Lehem Séorim (Ms). Several other Mss are in existence. 

59 _Ibid., ga. 

60 These Mss are preserved in the Harkavy Collection, Vernadsky National Library of 
Ukraine, Kiev. 
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Solomon ben Aaron wrote his anti-Christian polemic, Migdal Oz,®! “so 
that every Israelite man will carry in his bosom and train himself to know 
by heart the foundations of his faith and will not be seduced by the words of 
distorters.”©2 In Migdal ‘Oz, Solomon several times mentions “our teacher, the 
divine sage, the master R. Isaac ben Abraham’ and his Hizzuq Emuna, from 
which Solomon borrowed more than a few polemical arguments. Like Isaac 
ben Abraham, Solomon does not distinguish between Karaites and Rabbanites 
in defining his target audience, but addresses himself to “the Israelites.’ He 
explains his reason for writing the book at its beginning: “I have indeed seen all 
the blasphemies dealt the sons of our people by our enemies who sit as judges, 
these being the Christian nation.”®? He suggests that his readers do their best 
to avoid debates and provides brief instructions for debating in the absence 
of any other option, “if there is a requirement from whatever powerful noble 
feared by men to debate concerning religion, and excuses are not to be made.”6* 

The book was written some fifty years after the expulsion of the Arians from 
Poland, in a time when tolerance had receded and the Catholic Church was 
bringing pressure to bear on other denominations and religions, including the 
Jews. Solomon’s remarks leave the impression that he viewed the Christians 
as enemies of the Jews who sought to cause them to violate their faith. 
Nevertheless, he failed to resist the temptation of the invitation extended by 
Uppendorf to visit the University of Riga. He may have distinguished between 
Protestants and Catholics, but this is not evidenced in his writings. Solomon 
did not commit to writing the details of his visit to the University of Riga. 

One would imagine that the questions posed by the Christian side were 
those typical of Protestants, similar to those asked by Trigland and others, as 
reflected in a hypothetical reconstruction based on Appiryon ‘Asa Lo, which 
Solomon wrote after the visit. This work, his most famous among the Karaites, 
contains two sections. The first, called Réhab‘am ben Shélomo, details the 
commandments, practices, and basic religious principles of Karaism, with an 
emphasis on the differences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. The sec- 
ond section, entitled Yarob‘am ben Nébdt, is a collection of arguments against 
the Rabbanites in a range of areas. He refers to Trigland and Uppendorf in the 
preface to the first part, while noting that there also are “others among their 


61 Solomon ben Aaron, Migdal ‘Oz (Ms). Several additional Mss are in existence. References 
below are according to Akhiezer and Lasker, “Shél6mo ben Aharon.” 

62 Akhiezer and Lasker, “Shélomo ben Aharon,” uo [5:1]. 

63 __ Ibid., 109 [31]. 

64 _Ibid., 113 [111-2]. 
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contemporaries” who are taking an interest in Karaism, such as Buxtorf,®> who 
wrote about the Karaites in his Lexicon,®® though their writings are not en- 
tirely accurate.®’ Solomon argues that these scholars did not know when the 
Karaite-Rabbanite schism had occurred because their information was from 
the books of the “Talmudists,” these being far more familiar to the Christians 
than Karaite works.®* Solomon describes his goal as being 


to apprise them [his Christian readers] of the reason for the division of 
the House of Israel into two—namely, the Karaites and the men of the 
Mishnah—as well as to explain to him [the reader] the foundation of 
the Karaite faith ... whether there is some difference in practices com- 
pared to what there was in the time of the prophets.®° 


In the first chapter (entitled “First Page”), Solomon enumerates the figures 
who passed down the true Torah, beginning with Moses. The list begins simi- 
larly to that in the Mishnah (Abot 1:1), but the individuals listed differ: “Moses 
received the Torah from Sinai from the mouth of the All-Powerful and trans- 
mitted it to the priests and the elders and to the disciples of Joshua son of Nun. 
Joshua transmitted it to Phineas; Phineas to Eli the Priest; Eli to Samuel the 
Prophet; Samuel to King David, may he rest in peace; King David ... to Ahijah 
the Shilonite.’” Solomon’s list incorporates kings, prophets, and high priests 
(though not all of them) and thus makes its way to Judah ben Tabbai and sub- 
sequently to Shammai.”° He provides a separate list of the princes (nésrim), 
culminating in ‘Anan ben David.” Solomon thus continues his list, including 
bio-bibliographical material as well: the names of the Karaite sages who suc- 
ceeded ‘Anan in Islamic lands, the Land of Israel, Byzantium, the Ottoman 
Empire, and Poland-Lithuania. Among the sages of Eastern Europe, he makes 
special note of those from Troki, a full complement of whose names is includ- 
ed as of the time of writing.”* The addition of bio-bibliographical data, particu- 
larly that with relevance to Solomon’s own time, is a novelty of scholarly note, 


65 There were two Hebraists in Basel named Johannes Buxtorf, a father (1564-1629) and his 
son (1599-1664). The figure here intended by Solomon, as well as whether Solomon was 
aware that there were two such individuals, is unclear. 

66 —_ Buxtorf the father published the first edition of the Lexicon; his son published an emend- 
ed edition: Buxtorf, Lexicon. 

67 Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon, 79-80. 


68 Ibid., 80. 
69 Ibid. 

70 ~~ Ibid., 95. 
71 ~~ Ibid., 96. 
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because certain figures named here are unknown from other sources. Solomon 
omits the sages of the Crimea for reasons that are unclear. By all appearances, 
his primary aim here was not to preserve the names of the authors and their 
books, but to use this bio-bibliographical material to construct a chain of 
Karaite tradition from the time of Moses until his own day. 

Neither the bio-bibliographical list nor the motif of the schism in the 
Second Temple period is at the center of Solomon's writing. His principal 
focus is on the differences between Karaites and Rabbanites in ritual practice, 
custom, and scriptural exegesis. Though there are historiographical sections 
in the composition, it is not a work of historiography per se, but an eclectic 
mix of structural elements, subjects, and genres. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the book was planned from the outset as a reply to the questions of the 
Protestants, it takes a rather moderate attitude toward Rabbanite Jews, a pro- 
clivity that is particularly conspicuous in the expanded version of the work. 
The book does contain occasional remarks of a different sort, such as: “And as 
for the Talmudists’ referring to us out of hatred as Sadducees—for their mouth 
speaks vainly and their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,”’? and there 
are analogies such as one equating Jeroboam with R. Judah the Patriarch and 
the Amora’im: “Just as Jeroboam ben Nebat established two calves, one in Dan 
and the other in Bethel, to prevent pilgrimage on the three festivals to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem, so did Rav Judah the Patriarch establish mishnaic traditions, 
and Rav Ashi and Ravina write the Talmud.”” Still, his polemic contains no 
strident or bitter remarks against the Rabbanites, even of the sort found in Dod 
Mordékhay. Solomon also offers his readers the following advice concerning 
Rabbanite literature: 


I shall teach and instruct you what path to take when books of the 
Talmudists come to your hand: that you not reject with both hands their 
views entirely, but, on the contrary, strive to obtain and study them, 
because in any event you shall find in them things desirable, particularly 
in ethical matters, walking humbly with God, fear of heaven, loving one’s 
fellows, and keeping far from sin.” 


The style, polemical method (rebutting commonly held Rabbanite positions 
using the opposing opinions of other scholars), and general tone of the work 
are somewhat reminiscent of Vikkudah ‘im Rabbanim, the draft by Isaac ben 
Abraham of Troki. Solomon ben Aaron, like Isaac, attempts to teach his readers 


73 Solomon ben Aaron, Appiryon, 368. 
74 ~~ Ibid., 365. 
75 Ibid., goo. 
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to read Rabbanite literature with caution. He also addresses the same points of 
contention raised by Isaac, and the Rabbanite sources that he uses are nearly 
identical to those cited by Isaac, with the addition of a few other authors, such 
as Judah Moscato, Elijah Delmedigo, and Azaria de’ Rossi, who are joined by 
limited material from Greek and Roman philosophers that Solomon appar- 
ently took from Hebrew sources. Unlike Isaac ben Abraham, Solomon relied 
also on Karaite literature, particularly Byzantine and Ottoman works. Yet the 
prime difference between Solomon’s Appiryon ‘Asa Lo and Isaac’s Vikkudh ‘im 
Rabbanim is that the former revisits the schism (some two centuries after the 
time of Moses Bashyatchi) and discusses it at length. Solomon, like Mordecai 
ben Nisan, reconstructs and recycles the almost forgotten traditions of the 
schism, whereas Isaac ben Abraham thoroughly ignores these narratives and 
shows no interest in the subject. 

In his restrained polemic against the Rabbanites, Solomon periodically 
introduces novel arguments, several of which are noteworthy. In one such 
instance, concerning Philo of Alexandria, about whom he read in Méor 
Enayim by de’ Rossi and in the Book of Josippon, Solomon writes: 


And they in no way found fault with his faith, but because he was pro- 
ficient in all of the languages, and particularly in the Greek language, 
the Talmudists gave him no place in the memorial books, the chronicles, 
so as to remember him among the council of their sages and with the 
honor accorded them, but instead memorialized him among the sages of 
the nations ... out of hatred, because he had not been respectful of the 
Talmud like their sages.”6 


With these comments, Solomon accuses later Rabbanite scholars of hatefully 
rejecting the best scholars of Jewry as “dissidents” who rejected the oral tradi- 
tion. In his view, what was done to Philo was an unjustifiable historic wrong: 
“He lived in the time of the Second Temple, when there were in Alexandria a 
thousand thousands of homes, and had the tradition”’ existed in their days, 
they would have punished and excommunicated him....’’8 Solomon thus 
indicates that Philo lived prior to the schism, when the majority of the Jews 
remained true to the tradition that subsequently would be retained by the 
Karaites alone. According to Solomon, the literary work of a sage who repre- 
sented the religious ferment of his day—proto-Karaism—was disqualified ret- 
roactively by the sages of the Talmud for ideological reasons. 


76 __ Ibid., 370. 
77 ~ Le., the Oral Law. 
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Also noteworthy, and very much of interest, is Solomon’s historical- 
anthropological distinction between Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews, the for- 
mer of whom he views as closer to Karaism: 


The Jews of Spain departed Jerusalem and went into exile prior to the 
others, and among them were the customs received from the prophets, 
as proven by their language and that they read the holy Scriptures as 
we read them, and even in melody they do as we, and it appears that 
the talmudic laws too did not exist among them in the form practiced 
by the Ashkénazim today ... as the author of Semah David wrote in 4727 
[1566/67]’9 to the effect that the men of Spain were not well versed in 
the Talmud, and R. Moses the Captive explained for them all of the laws, 
uncertainties, and questions that they asked of him.8° 


Solomon here represents Spanish Judaism as a Talmud-less Judaism, perhaps 
underscoring the similarity between Spanish Jewry and Karaites as a means of 
excusing the heavy dependence of Karaite literature on Rabbanite authors 
of mostly Spanish extraction (Ibn Da’ud, Maimonides, Isaac Abravanel, Joseph 
Albo, and David Qimhi, among many others). 

Appiryon, particularly the expanded edition, presumably was the product 
of debates or conversations that Solomon ben Aaron had held with Rabbanite 
Jews. In addition to the debate that he describes in Lehem Sé‘orim, there are 
several instances in Appiryon of such comments as: “A certain member of the 
sect of the Talmudists asked me, what is the practice among you concerning 
circumcision...?”5! These references demonstrate that Solomon discussed hal- 
akhah and other topics with Rabbanites often enough. He writes much on 
Rabbanite halakhah and describes their customs as well as their approach to 
fulfilling requirements associated with the Sabbath, the dietary laws, and men- 
strual impurity, and gives a Karaite view of the ways in which the Rabbanites 
violate various prohibitions. Solomon also provides a comparison of Karaite 
and Rabbanite education. His work is quite an important one and deserving of 
a comprehensive historical-anthropological study. 

Dozens of manuscripts of Appiryon ‘Asa Ld are preserved in various collec- 
tions. Aside from its polemical content, the book is something of a guide to 
Karaite halakhah and faith, and was of utility in this capacity. Nevertheless, it 


79 See Gans, Semah David, 48. This book was completed and published in 1592 in Prague. 
The story of R. Moses the Captive is told by Ibn Daud; see Gershon D. Cohen, Jbn Daud, 
Hebrew section, ch. 7, pp. 46-49. 

80 Solomon ben Aaron, ibid., 687. 

81 — Ibid., 454. 
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did not achieve the popularity of the invariantly polemical Dod Mordékhay, 
which not only gained fame in the Protestant world, but also was read by nine- 
teenth-century maskilim. The Karaites, for their part, took an interest in the 
book that only grew as anti-Rabbanite trends in their society became stronger. 

The two anti-Rabbanite works of Mordecai ben Nisan and Appiryon Asa Lé 
by Solomon ben Aaron mark a watershed in Karaite historiography, becoming 
the foundation of the new Karaite historiography that took place from the end 
of the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth century. 


5.3 Simhah Isaac Lutski: The Schism and the History of Kabbalistic 
Tradition 


One of the greatest eighteenth-century Karaite scholars in Eastern Europe 
and authors of Karaite historiography was Simhah Isaac ben Moses Lutski 
(1716-60), known also acronymically as ‘the Karaite Rashi’®? Born in Lutsk, he 
authored and copied a wealth of books on a range of topics including scrip- 
tural exegesis, halakhah, astronomy, philosophy, and Kabbalah. Lutski moved 
to Chufut-Kale in ca. 1753-54 at the invitation of the leaders of the local Karaite 
community, and served as the dean of the study hall there until his death. He 
gained renown due in large part to his interest in Kabbalah, which he viewed 
as a truly valuable discipline even for Karaites, and was the author of six works 
on the subject.®3 

In addition to his work in the above areas, Lutski authored the historio- 
graphical book Orah Saddigim (The Way of the Righteous) on the Karaite- 
Rabbanite schism. Orah Saddiqim (1757), like the works of Solomon ben Aaron 
and Mordecai ben Nisan, is an anti-Rabbanite polemic.** Lutski writes that the 
objective of the book is 


82 Concerning him see Lasker, “Liski,” 171-90; Akhiezer and Lasker, “Séfer Elon More.” See 
also the most recent study of Lutski’s thought and works: Lasker, He-Hakham Simha 
Yishagq Luski. On his biography see ibid., pp. 8-11. 

83 Lasker, He-Hakham Simha Yishaq Luski, 10. 

84  Orah Saddigqim (1757) is an abbreviated and revised version of a section of Nér Saddiqim, 
itself the second section of Lutski’s book Mé‘rat Enayim (1750); see Lutski, Orah Saddiqim. 
The first section of Mé%rat Enayim centers on an elucidation of the commandments; see 
Lutski, Méirat Enayim. Orah Saddiqim and Mé ‘rat Enayim in fact differ not only in scope, 
but also in the sometimes contradictory approaches taken by Lutski to historical matters 
and narratives; see the analysis of the two works below. Orah Saddiqim was better known 
and more widely read among both Karaites and scholars, perhaps thanks to the 1830 edi- 
tion published by the Karaites in Vienna. 
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FIGURE 3 Karaite synagogue (kenasa) of Luck, 1920s or 1930S. 
BY COURTESY OF MIKHAIL KIZILOV 


to arrive at the truth ... and so my soul yearns and desires to bring to 
light the correctness of our true religion and our old, anterior faith ... and 
because our brothers the Rabbanites, upon seeing that clear truth 
and definitive correctness are with us, out of much jealousy and hatred 
for us, fabricate falsehoods and inculpate us for things that are not.... 
Words of hatred encompass us and they fight us for naught, casting suspi- 
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cion on the upright, saying that the Karaites are the sect of the Sadducees 
and the Boethusians ... and so my heart moves me to write a single, brief 
epistle explaining the distinction between Karaites and Rabbanites ... to 
shut the mouth of those of little faith who deride us with arrogance and 
contempt.®> 


Lutski enumerates the polemical works written before his time: Hilluig ha- 
Qara@im vé-ha-Rabbanim, the literature of the Ottoman Period discussed 
above, Dod Mordékhay by Mordecai ben Nisan, Appiryon ‘Asa Lo by Solomon 
ben Aaron, “as well as many whose books have not reached our hands and 
which we have not seen with our eyes.”®6 

Lutski’s Orah Saddiqim is divided into three “paths” (shébilim). The first 
of these discusses the history of the schism. This section, like the works of 
Mordecai ben Nisan and Solomon ben Aaron, returns to the motif of the 
schism of the First Temple period and that in the Second Temple period and 
links the two, but these old narratives here are joined by new details. 

As early as the days of Jeroboam, Lutski argues, “the Israelites were sepa- 
rated into two divergent houses.” “The religion of the Rabbanites to this day 
derives” from the law promulgated by Jeroboam.®’ Within this religion false 
prophets arose and foreign, corrupt interpretations of the Torah developed, 
so that even some subjects of the Kingdom of Judah were led astray. Most 
learned, pious, and righteous Jews were killed in the wake of the destruction 
of the Second Temple; most survivors were believers in the law of Jeroboam 
and the false prophets. In Nér Saddigim Lutski adopts the narrative given by 
Elijah ben Abraham in his book Hilluq®® concerning the lost tribes. Lutski 
presents his comments regarding the schism of the First Temple period and 
those members of the ten tribes who left the others and made their way 
beyond the rivers of Kush in response to the reforms of Jeroboam. Here Lutski 
develops the idea of the continuity of the false wisdom kept alive even dur- 
ing the Babylonian captivity: “And they were in a land not their own.... There 
remained among them many of those false convictions and deceitful beliefs, 
the alien explanations and corrupt interpretations, which they had received 
from the false prophets,’®? while true religion was nearly lost as a result of two 
circumstances. First, virtually all of the few who had retained the true faith had 


85 Lutski, Orah Saddigqim, 80. 
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been killed at the time of the destruction. Second, God took away their wisdom 
due to their sins, “for they had sinned by subscribing to false convictions and 
harboring deceitful beliefs, and they were stricken with the loss of true con- 
victions and the concealment of correct beliefs ... for He meted out to them 
measure for measure.’°° With this, Lutski provides a theological explanation 
for the loss of the authentic tradition. He does not state explicitly that these 
sins were those of the Rabbanites, but this is implied by the overall structure 
of the two books, with the two main courses that they chart: the chain of the 
true tradition, whose guardians were the Karaites in their various historical 
guises, and the parallel chain of the false tradition—that of the Rabbanites as 
represented throughout the generations. 

Later in Mé%rat Enayim Lutski describes the loss of the Torah scroll writ- 
ten by Moses and all other books of the true tradition during the destruc- 
tion. The tradition was preserved thanks to Baruch son of Neriah, the disciple 
of the prophet Jeremiah, and Baruch’s own disciple, Ezra, who learned from 
his teacher the meaning of the Torah and true divine commandments and 
views.?! Lutski thus introduces the concept of the “true tradition” (the Karaite 
“burden of inheritance”), which is contrasted with the “false tradition” of the 
Rabbanites. 

In Orah Saddiqim Lutski argues that, following the return to Zion, a divi- 
sion persisted between the same two groups such that the latter prophets 
stood at the head of those who remained true to the authentic Torah. When 
prophecy ceased, the fissure between the groups became yet deeper with the 
announcement by the other group that it had two Laws, Written and Oral, 
the latter being the work of Jeroboam ben Nebat. Virtually all of the members 
of the Sanhedrin and the great sages were killed during the persecutions or- 
dered by Antiochus Iv, and at this point the chain of tradition stretching back 
to the time of Moses was broken.” Here Lutski skips forward to the era of King 
Yannai, when Simeon ben Shetah returned from Egypt and enjoyed an influ- 
ential position in the kingdom by dint of being the brother of Queen Salome. 
He became the leader of the Pharisaic sect, while the followers of Judah ben 
Tabbai came to be known as the Saddiqim, “from whom the Karaite sect 
derives.’93 Lutski apparently borrowed the motif of the Saddiqim from Dod 
Mordeékhay, though unlike Mordecai ben Nisan he does not cite the remarks of 
Epiphanius for support. 
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In Mé%rat Enayim Lutski expands on the causes for the influence of Simeon 
ben Shetah and adds three further reasons. First, the sages had not yet had 
time to prepare a written commentary on the Torah since the destruction of 
the First Temple only a few decades prior. Second, there had not yet arisen 
a generation of sages with the ability to distinguish between truth and false- 
hood: Judah ben Tabbai was a powerless individual opposed by Simeon ben 
Shetah and his numerous disciples. Finally, Simeon ben Shetah enacted many 
leniencies in religious observance, which caused the people to favor him.% In 
Orah Saddigim Lutski adds arguments in contradiction to those advanced 
in his previous polemics, arguing that the Saddigim of the Second Temple 
period had always enjoyed greater influence than the Pharisees and had been 
the source of most of the high priests, members of the Sanhedrin, teachers 
of the Torah, and political leaders. 


Thus, when the Second Temple was destroyed by King Titus of Rome, 
most members of the sect of the Saddiqim were killed, including the 
greatest among them, and their memory was lost, and only a very few of 
them remained alive, whereas the majority of the sect of the Pharisees 
remained alive and only a few of them were killed, and for this there 
were two causes. First, the sect of the Saddiqim comprised the men of 
the crown and the men of war, and they held power and the leadership 
of the kingdom, whereas the Pharisees were lowly and ignoble, tent- 
dwellers, and remained alive; and second, the Saddigim observed the 
commandments stringently ... and practiced purity and sanctity in 
the Holy Land of Israel and foresaw that during the exile ... they would 
be unable to fulfill the commandments of the Torah properly, and so they 
sanctified the Name of Heaven [i.e., chose to die as martyrs] ... whereas 
the Pharisees were lenient with regard to the commandments of the 
Torah, as is their practice to this day, and so they were unconcerned 
by the destruction of the Temple and exile ... and went out to Titus the 
Wicked and surrendered to him, and all remained alive.9> 


Lutski thus deviates from the motifs customary in Karaite polemics from the 
time of Elijah ben Abraham, the first to develop the motif of the Karaites’ small 
numbers as exemplifying their status as a chosen, pure group persecuted by the 
majority. Here, departing from his predecessors, Lutski describes the Karaites 
as an elite group with many members in the leadership of the state representing 
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the views of the majority, indicating that the Second Temple period was the era 
of the rule of the Karaites, when they were a nation like all others, while the 
Rabbanites, as in Lutski’s time, lived in the margins of society and were “lowly 
and ignoble.” Also present here are other novel motifs: that the Pharisees col- 
laborated with the enemy, Titus, in order to save their lives; their traitorous- 
ness and cowardice; and their contempt for religious values. Fred Astren views 
these lines as a critique of Rabbanite history alluding to the story of the escape 
of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai from Jerusalem during the Roman siege. In 
Astren’s view this narrative serves as a foundation for the Karaite ideology of 
mourning for Zion, a contrast to the exilic orientation of the Rabbanites.9® One 
may surmise that Lutski was influenced to one degree or another by the ste- 
reotypes that prevailed in general society of Rabbanite Jews as perfidious and 
cowardly. 

This description partially contradicts the version given by Lutski in Mé%irat 
Enayim, where he writes that prior to the destruction of the Second Temple 
“the sect of the Pharisees would sit in study halls and yeshivot and keep to 
themselves with learning and studying interpretations of the Torah and the 
commandments.”®? He subsequently discusses the killing of the Saddiqim 
and the flight of the Pharisees to Titus, but omits any reference to their lowly 
standing. Elsewhere in Mé%rat Enayim, however, Lutski contrasts the Saddiqim 
with the Pharisees by characterizing the former as upright pursuers of spiritual 
wholeness who “would occupy themselves with striving for physical wholeness 
in matters of the leadership of the kingdom, for most were among the men of 
war and the leaders of the kingdom, for the written Torah served them as a 
root, a foundation, and a mighty edifice, and they would learn and study it as 
well as occupy themselves with physical wholeness, as described previously.’98 
Lutski here depicts an ideal nation living in harmony founded on the Written 
Law. Conversely, the Pharisees—i.e., the Rabbanites—subscribe to the 
Oral Law and therefore are disconnected from the public and from society: 


Truly the Pharisees, insofar as the foundation of their religion and faith 
is the novel Oral Law ... those who subscribe to it were therefore set 
apart and removed from the pursuits of this world and would seclude 
themselves to learn these alien elucidations and novel, corrupt explana- 
tions that were far from the truth, and they were therefore designated 


96 — See, e.g, this story in 6. Gittin 46a—b; Astren, “Karaite Historiography,” 62-63. See also the 
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“Pharisees” (Périushim), for they were apart and removed (nifrashim) from 
official pursuits and would seclude themselves in learning.99 


This image of the Pharisees also appears to have a basis in the social reality of 
Lutski’s time. The depiction presumably is an accurate reflection of his percep- 
tion of contemporary Rabbanites: Jews who immersed themselves in the study 
of the Talmud in their yeshivot and were distant from the practicalities of the 
matters of state. 

In writing about‘Anan ben David, Lutski describes him as a member of 
the Saddigim who was selected as the presiding judge of the Great Court 
and the Exilarch by the authority of the king of the Ishmaelites and to the sat- 
isfaction of all Israel, Saddigim and Pharisees alike.!°° Lutski here again reveals 
his objective of depicting the Karaite leader, the role in which he sees ‘Anan 
ben David, as a true political leader, rather than a personality persecuted by 
officialdom as well as by members of his own people.!°! Lutski then reiterates 
al-Qirqisani’s account of a Rabbanite attempt to assassinate ‘Anan because “he 
began giving discourses in public and arguing against the Oral Law,” to which 
Lutski adds the original argument that the Rabbanites “went and defamed 
and slandered him to the king, saying that he had rebelled against the law of 
the state and was liable to be put to death.”!© Lutski further adds that in the 
wake of the controversy with the Rabbanites ‘Anan requested that the king 
permit him to travel to Jerusalem, and he moved there along with his family 
and disciples—an assertion unsupported by historical evidence. Lutski says 
nothing of the story of the imprisonment of ‘Anan or of how he was liber- 
ated, writing only that the king “granted him all that he had requested.”!93 He 
emphasizes only the influence exerted by ‘Anan on the king. In Mé%rat Enayim 
too ‘Anan is portrayed as a figure much esteemed by governing circles: 


And in those days there was no Jew in Jerusalem, for the decree of the 
kingdom was that no Jewish man reside in Jerusalem, and the Lord, may 
He be blessed, caused the master R. ‘Anan the Patriarch to find favor 
in the eyes of the king and ministers, and they permitted him to live in 
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Jerusalem—he, his associates, his disciples, and the entourage accompa- 
nying him—and they built themselves houses and the synagogue.!°4 


Though Lutski, unlike Mordecai ben Nisan and Solomon ben Aaron, did not 
maintain links with the Protestants, he was influenced by these authors to con- 
tinue the literary line of apologetic historiography that they had mapped, and 
discussed largely the same topics. He was well informed of Protestant views 
of the Karaites, to which he refers specifically in his book: 


The sages of the Christians who have seen and studied the books of our 
sages who repose in Eden praise and laud us greatly, such as the German 
Christian sage Jacobus Trigland ... and this sage further wrote a cer- 
tain great book in Latin, and printed it with his own resources in Latin, 
recounting the praise of the Karaites and the truth of their religion and 
faith while also recounting the ignobility of the Rabbanites, the cor- 
ruption of their religion, and the deceptions of their faith ... and these 
are found today in the hands of the scholars of our congregation, may 
their Rock keep and safeguard them, as well as others in addition to the 
aforementioned Christian sage.... Many of the sages of the nations of 
the world have done the same, acknowledging the truth: that the Karaite 
religion is true and their faith old and anterior, as explained in the preface 
to Séfer Appiryon.!5 


Though Lutski expresses no fondness for Christianity, Christian views are im- 
portant to him insofar as they highlight the superiority of the Karaite faith to 
that of the Rabbanites. 

Yet notwithstanding his anti-Rabbanite tone, Lutski, like Solomon ben 
Aaron, defends the study of Rabbanite literature: “We do not categorically deny 
everything in the Mishnah and the Talmud, out of spite for the Rabbanites. 
Such an act of wickedness and evil would be a travesty to us! For we have 
already stated that there are in the Mishnah and the Talmud things good and 
bad, true and false.”!°° This perspective, typical of Karaite authors in previous 


104 Lutski, Mé’irat Enayim, 92. Aside from the fact that no document exists that attests to 
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eras as well, remained current until the nineteenth century, when it became 
paradoxically entwined with viciously anti-Rabbanite polemics. 

The second “path” in Lutski’s Orah Saddiqim features the chain of tradi- 
tion first recorded by Yefet ben Sa‘ir, which Lutski copies partially, apparent- 
ly from Appiryon ‘Asa Ld. The list begins with Moses and proceeds to name 
most Karaite sages of all periods, culminating with Lutski’s time. The bio- 
bibliographical list provided by Lutski is quite a bit broader than that of 
Solomon ben Aaron in view of its inclusion of the sages of the Crimea and 
more names of Eastern European figures. 

In the third “path” Lutski gives an alphabetical bibliography of the Karaite 
works known to him, including abstracts and the names of their authors. 
Although this lengthy list is incomplete, it includes the names of authors 
and treatises known from no other source, and is therefore of great scholarly 
importance. Nonetheless, the bio-bibliographical genre represented by the 
writings of Solomon ben Aaron and Lutski enjoyed little popularity among 
the Karaites.!°’ In Lutski’s other bio-bibliographical work, Iggeret Miqraé 
Qédesh, he writes:1°8 


[1b] It happened on a certain day, when the dignitary!°° saw the book of 
Sifté Yéshanim,"° wherein one of the sages of the Rabbanites inscribed 
the names of all the books of the sages and wise ones, that he did yearn 
and said in his heart [...] “Would that there were ... in the congregation 
of the Karaites such a book, enumerating the names of all the composi- 
tions and books of our great sages, of the compositions of those of early 
times and those of late, which are more desirable than gold.’ 


This remark is indicative, inter alia, of Lutski’s familiarity with Rabbanite bib- 
liographical literature and the influence that it had on him. Bio-bibliography 
in the work of Lutski and Solomon ben Aaron manifests itself not as an inde- 
pendent genre, but as a facet of anti-Rabbanite polemical narratives whose 
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function is to attest to continuity from the beginnings of Karaism until the 
time of the author by tracing a chain of tradition. All of these lists appear as 
well in Mé7rat Enayim (ch. 10, section 3). 

In addition to lists of scholars and their works, Lutski includes in his book 
a complete list of princes (nés?im) and sages (hakhamim), who appear also in 
the prior list.“! He introduces this list with the words “To recount the names of 
all our sages...” His purpose here is to record the names of the dead for religious 
purposes, and for this reason he also discusses how to relate to those whose 
names are unknown.? This section of Mé7rat Enayim is therefore called Ner. 

Attention is due the incorporation in Mé%rat Enayim of autobiographical 
details about Lutski, including his day and year of birth, several details con- 
cerning his family history, and most importantly a list of his authored books." 
Lutski shares his autobiography in his Béér Yishagq (The Well of Isaac), and the 
information is of particularly great value due to the paucity of available infor- 
mation about him." Such a thing, which is quite unusual in traditional Jewish 
literature and unprecedented in that of the Karaites, may be regarded as an ex- 
pression by the author of his individuality and his desire to present his works 
to the reader. 

Lutski’s writings on the Kabbalah also shed light on his view of history. 
He describes the chain of tradition not only in connection with the Karaite- 
Rabbanite divide, but also in his Libnat ha-Sappir (1756), an apologia defend- 
ing the study of the Kabbalah and explaining its concepts, in which Lutski 
discusses the trajectory of the transmission of the Kabbalah. His view of 
the Jewish mystical tradition is of a body of true wisdom given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai and subsequently transmitted to Joshua and then others, much 
as described in Mishnah Ad6¢ (1:1)."° During the Babylonian exile, he argues, 
knowledge of the Kabbalah was lost, but in the Second Temple period, Jews 
“such as our master Eliezer the Great” utilized heavenly voices to recreate the 
signs and wonders of the Kabbalah.” Lutski here revisits the motif, present in 
Mé‘rat Enayim and Orah Saddigqim, of the mass martyrdom of the Saddiqim at 
the time of the destruction of the Second Temple and the contemporaneous 
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surrender of the Pharisees, but adds a positive observation regarding the sur- 
vival of the Pharisees: 


And because the majority of their sages and great ones remained alive, 
there remained present some remnant of this wisdom among the 
Rabbanites, while none remained with the remnant of the Karaites, al- 
though in the time of the Temple it was present among the Karaites far 
more than among the Rabbanites, as proven by the deeds of our master 
Eliezer the Great, who belonged to the sect of the Karaites."!8 


These lines exhibit three salient aspects of Lutski’s view of history. Not only is 
R. Eliezer here a Karaite, as portrayed by previous Karaite authors, but Lutski 
casts him in the role of a mystic and guardian of the kabbalistic tradition. Also 
noteworthy is that Lutski here refers to Rabbanite sages of the Second Temple 
period, a departure from his contention in Orah Saddiqim that all Rabbanites 
then “were lowly and ignoble, tent-dwellers.”"!9 Here, as in Méirat Enayim, he 
invokes Rabbanite sages to reconcile the contradiction between the death of 
the Karaites in the aftermath of the destruction of the Temple and the survival 
of the kabbalistic tradition, indicating that during the Second Temple period, 
this tradition was almost the exclusive province of the Karaites. 

Lutski here creates a tradition formally similar to a Christian tradition 
formulated during the time of Augustine regarding the preservation of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the Jews.!2° In the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, the tradition appeared in a different guise, with Christian kabbalists 
contending that the Jews had played an important role in preserving the 
mystical tradition yet failed to understand the Kabbalah correctly.!! Despite 
the superficial resemblance, these Christian ideas cannot be proven to have 
influenced Lutski, as both belong to a paradigm typical of medieval religious 
consciousness.!22, Unlike the Christians, Lutski does not argue that the 
Rabbanites did not understand the Kabbalah. 

In his writings Lutski underscores the almost total loss of the tradition, 
with only a small part preserved. After the destruction of the Second Temple 
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the Rabbanites who had preserved the kabbalistic tradition did not want to 
reveal it to the Karaites, and for this reason the Karaites were no longer privy 
to it. Lutski argues that even many great Rabbanite scholars, such as Judah 
ha-Levi and Maimonides, lacked proficiency in the Kabbalah, which was 
revealed partially only in the days of Nahmanides.!#5 Lutski takes the view that 
had the Zohar been available to Maimonides, he “would not have turned to 
conceits and deceitful fancies, the Greek philosophers of uncircumcised heart 
and uncircumcised flesh, and would not have written things alien and shock- 
ing such as what he wrote in Séfer ha-More [= Moré Nébukhim] in explaining 
the secrets of the Work of Creation [Ma‘asé Béré’shit] and the Account of the 
Chariot [Ma‘asé Merkaba], and the reasons for the commandments, which 
have not been accepted by the latter sages of Israel.”!24 Like Eastern European 
Karaite sages of generations past, Lutski harbored some reservations concern- 
ing secular intellectual pursuits, but, unlike them, he was a strong supporter 
of Kabbalah studies. He opined that “the studious minds of the philosophers of 
uncircumcised heart and uncircumcised flesh have not apprehended them 
[ie., the divine secrets], and this wisdom truly is unique to the Israelite 
nation, for no nation shall share it with us, as with our holy Torah.”!*5 In Lutski’s 
view, Kabbalah studies, unlike philosophy, are of supreme importance to the 
Karaites, and a common field of Karaite and Rabbanite pursuit. He stresses 
that, due to the influence of Maimonides, Aaron ben Joseph in Séfer ha-Mibhar 
and Aaron ben Elijah in Keter Tora “vented their anger and poured out their 
wrath on the wisdom of practical Kabbalah and names [= the practices of 
using the divine names] alone,”!?6 though he contends that these greatest 
of Karaite scholars were nevertheless greatly accomplished in the field of theo- 
retical Kabbalah. Lutski contrasts them with his contemporaries, who under- 
stood them incorrectly to the point of objecting to his studying the Kabbalah: 
“They said that all the wisdom of the Kabbalah, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, is contrived, false, and void, and they saw fit to argue against me and pro- 
test against me that I had departed from the fold of the sages of the Karaites.”!2” 
Lutski apparently wrote Libnat ha-Sappir out of zeal to defend the Kabbalah 
and explain its basic concepts.!28 
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Further along Lutski discusses the Karaite sages who indeed have turned to 
the study of the Kabbalah, citing the plaint of the sixteenth-century Istanbulite 
scholar Judah Gibbor'!° that Rabbanite scholars refused to reveal or teach the 
Kabbalah to the Karaites.!2° To the comments of Gibbor, Lutski adds the tes- 
timony of his personal experience: “I have not had the privilege that I desired 
of studying Séfer Es Hayyim, the work of the master R. Hayyim Vital, the con- 
summate student and most senior steward of the holy Ari [i.e., Isaac Luria], of 
blessed memory, ... because they did not deign to permit me to read or study 
a whit of it.”5! As described previously, Lutski writes that Lithuanian Karaite 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries studied the Kabbalah, ar- 
guing that they excelled in both theoretical and practical Kabbalah. In total, 
he avers, hundreds of Lithuanian Karaite scholars studied the subject.!°? In 
view of the structure of this section of Lutski’s book, we may conclude that 
he viewed himself as the final figure in a series of Eastern European Karaite 
kabbalists. 

It bears noting that Lutski, who wrote these words prior to the partition of 
Poland, includes in his list of Karaite kabbalists only scholars who resided in 
Lithuania and Volhynia. His omission of Galician and Crimean figures is surpris- 
ing because Mordecai ben Nisan of Kukizow and Joseph ha-Mashbir of Halicz, 
both residents of Galicia, are known to have studied Kabbalah, and various 
Crimean scholars also are known to have taken an interest in it. Significantly 
for this context, Lutski provides geographically categorized lists of Karaite 
scholars in Méirat Enayim and Orah Saddigqim, where he also gives one list of 
Lithuanian kabbalists (which identifies only those from Troki) and another 
of kabbalists from Volhynia.!93 We thus might ask whether these two lists, which 
contain the names of individuals whose communities in Lutski’s time lay with- 
in the bounds of a single country, attest to differences between the Karaites in 
the two areas. Were these differences the cause of the disparate self-perceptions 
of the Karaites in Galicia and in the region of Troki and its environs? Was Lutsk, 
situated in Volhynia, perceived as belonging to the same sphere as Troki? Lutski 
provides no answer to these questions, and further examination of the sources 
is required to illuminate the matter. Certainly, there were differences between 
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the communities of Lithuania and Galicia. The Karaites of Troki and of Halicz 
indisputably spoke in different dialects of the Karaite language, and there are 
known to have been certain differences in religious customs. The Karaites of 
Volhynia spoke the Turkic dialect used in Halicz, but, as noted earlier, in hal- 
akhah they were subservient to the center in Troki. We do not have enough 
material to determine definitively whether these differences were sufficiently 
significant to give rise to the development of dissimilar identities among the 
Karaites of the different regions of Eastern Europe. 

In any event, the impression left by Lutski in Libnat ha-Sappir is that he 
views himself and contemporary Eastern European Karaite sages as the latest 
link in the chain of kabbalistic tradition. Significantly, he makes no mention 
of the Rabbanite kabbalists of Eastern Europe, though he does provide a list of 
“the great and renowned latter Rabbanite sages, among whom are those privi- 
leged to have seen Sefer ha-Zohar,’ in which he includes such figures as Isaac 
Abravanel, Isaac Arama, Joseph Albo, and Judah Moscato.!54 Like Solomon ben 
Aaron, Lutski apparently held entirely different attitudes toward Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic sages, particularly his contemporaries, and seems not to have 
viewed the Ashkenazic kabbalists of Eastern Europe as the latest link in the 
transmission of kabbalistic tradition. The Rabbanites had refused to teach him 
Kabbalah, as he recounts; even obtaining books from them was no easy task for 
him. Thus Lutski appears to have failed to forge closer ties with the Rabbanite 
population and strike up an acquaintance with Rabbanite kabbalists on 
account of their rejection of him as a Karaite. 

In the view of Daniel Lasker, Lutski’s attitude toward Rabbanites was nei- 
ther stable nor consistent.!*> A full appreciation of the matter, which has not 
yet received sufficient attention, requires a chronological study of the entire 
corpus authored by Lutski. Lutski views himself as a part of the Jewish nation 
and Jewish tradition, and sometimes adopts ideas that are remarkable for a 
Karaite (such as the claim that the Kabbalah was given on Mount Sinai). In 
Méirat Enayim (1750), written prior to Orah Saddiqim, there is an unmistakable 
reference to the Kabbalah as an authentic Jewish tradition dating to Sinai, and 
as much is reiterated in Libnat ha-Sappir (1756), though left unsaid in the later 
Orah Saddigim. 

Lutski was active as a kabbalist in his city of Lutsk during the late 1740s 
and early 1750s, but after migrating to Chufut-Kale found that there was little 
interest in Kabbalah among the members of that community.!°6 Perhaps he 
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declines to mention Crimean Karaite scholars as kabbalists due to the lack of 
public interest in the discipline during his time. As for Lutski’s attitude toward 
Ashkenazic Rabbanite kabbalists, he may have resented them for their refusal 
to allow him to refer to their books and presumably even to discuss questions 
of philosophy and Kabbalah.!” If indeed this is the case, the frustration ex- 
pressed by Lutski in his historiographical works accurately reflects the circum- 
stances of his life. 


It is evident from the foregoing analysis of the works of Mordecai ben Nisan, 
Solomon ben Aaron, and Simhah Isaac Lutski that the final years of the sev- 
enteenth century were a turning point in the literary creativity of Eastern 
European Karaite authors, reflecting the change that took place in their 
view of Karaite history and self-identity. During these years Karaite authors 
resurrected the Byzantine-Ottoman anti-Rabbanite tradition of the schism 
between the two groups during the First Temple period and Second Temple 
period. Mordecai ben Nisan and Solomon ben Aaron did so in order to provide 
answers to questions posed by Christians, which caused them to develop a 
novel Karaite discourse under the influence of the Protestant narrative. In 
doing so, these Karaite scholars engineered a new reading of ancient Karaite 
polemical literature and its Rabbanite sources, creatively adapted the ideas that 
they found, and added new details. Lutski, who lacked links with Christians 
but viewed their image of Karaism as of importance, largely continued along 
the path opened by Mordecai ben Nisan and Solomon ben Aaron. 

Notably, these three authors, Lutski in particular, employed existing 
Rabbanite sources to produce a metatext whose meaning was opposed to the 
intentions of the Rabbanite authors quoted. Astren describes the reading of 
Rabbanite texts put forward by Lutski and other such authors as “reading 
between the lines,” and identifies this method as advantageous for superior 
formulation and presentation of a polemical position:!°° “The most developed 


137 See also about this Lutzki, Libnat ha-Sappir, 32: “Out of jealousy and hatred of us, now as 
ever, the sages of the Rabbanites did not wish to show and reveal to me the great, funda- 
mental, and rudimentary books that are the foundations of this wisdom, viz., the works 
of R. M[oses] C[ordovero] and the master R. Hayyim Vital, the consummate student and 
most senior steward of the holy Ari, of blessed memory, ... | endeavored and procured 
brief pamphlets and small, very few books, and I engaged with them independently, with 
neither tutor nor teacher.’ 

138 Astren, Karaite Judaism, 272. 
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Karaite interlinear reading of rabbinic texts permitted clever historical formu- 
lations for the presentation of polemical and apologetic material, which were 
derived from parenthetic historical information embedded in rabbinic texts.’ 

We can assume that the Karaites’ meticulous reading of Rabbanite texts gave 
them an advantage in the organization of apologetic material, as well as per- 
mitted the introduction of a dramatic new dimension to the debate. Moreover, 
their thoroughgoing familiarity with Rabbanite literature and the principles 
of Rabbanite exegesis and halakhah allowed them to derive from these texts 
meanings of which their originators could not have dreamed. However, it is dif- 
ficult to see a blatantly tendentious reading conceived for the sake of a polemic 
as “reading between the lines,” not least when these readings disclose no la- 
tent meaning (notwithstanding arguments sometimes made by the Karaites), 
but instead invent a wholly novel meaning neither derived from the text nor 
in keeping with the intentions of its authors. Such a reading causes the ideas in 
the text to become disconnected from their original context, as well as pro- 
duces a myriad of historical inaccuracies and anachronisms. Such hermeneuti- 
cal manipulations of sources belonging to rivals of an opposing religion were 
common in the Middle Ages, especially in Christendom,’ where Christian 
polemicists opined that success in their pursuit depended most of all on 
familiarity with rivals’ sources and their ability to read those sources “between 
the lines’—an approach that generally went unquestioned. This technique 
enjoyed popularity of one degree or another among several religious groups 
that waged intensive polemical campaigns against their rivals, and constituted 
a component of traditional consciousness during the Middle Ages. This is not 
to say that the phenomenon never made an appearance in the Modern era. 
During the Middle Ages, however, the technique was generally perceived as 
legitimate in terms of both its textual criticism and its ethicality. 

What then was the novelty in Eastern European Karaite literature in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, if it contained formative tradi- 
tions familiar from the Middle Ages with the addition of merely a few new 
narratives? The works of Mordecai ben Nisan and Solomon ben Aaron did not 
emerge out of personal need or as responses to challenges from the surround- 
ing Rabbanites. Even if these factors were of some consequence, the primary 
reason for the writing of these works, at least those of the first two scholars, 
was an invitation from the Protestants that dictated the line of thought that 


139 See, for instance, the use of a talmudic text by Dominicans in the 1263 Disputation of 
Barcelona to prove that the Messiah had come and the Rabbis had believed this to be the 
case; see Nahmanides, Kitbé ha-Ramban, 1:302-20. 
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would guide their compositions, and the adoption of this line by the Karaites 
prompted them to revise, if only partially, the perception of their own history. 

In considering the interpretation given to traditional narratives by Lutski, 
who largely followed the route already traveled by Mordecai ben Nisan and 
Solomon ben Aaron, we sometimes glimpse a new phenomenon typical of the 
modern period: the transposition of the images of Rabbanite Jewry so preva- 
lent in the non-Jewish environment of Eastern Europe to his descriptions of the 
Pharisees. The characteristics of the Pharisees, such as cowardice, perfidious- 
ness, and indifference to the interests of the state, which marked the image of 
the Jews in general society, find expression in Lutski’s description of the mem- 
bers of the Pharisaic sect of the Second Temple period. On a certain level Lutski 
seems to look upon the Rabbanites through the lens of the Christian environ- 
ment, a frame of reference without precedent in ancient Karaite literature. 

Also noteworthy are several additional characteristics of these works. A key 
part in the writings of both Solomon ben Aaron and Lutski is played by a bio- 
bibliographical component, which here serves at least two purposes. First, it 
validates the “burden of inheritance” communicated by the author and pro- 
vides an avenue for the preservation of the names of deceased scholars so that 
they may be invoked in prayer. Second, each of these authors, or at least Lutski, 
presumably wished to include himself and the names of his works in a list 
to be perpetually preserved, an agenda that may be viewed as expressing the 
individuality of the author. Perhaps Lutski, who lived in the modern era, 
viewed himself more as fulfilling the role of an independent author and less in 
the traditional function of an intermediary between the Torah and the reader, 
and felt more strongly a need for his own self-expression. 

Hundreds of copies of the works of Mordecai ben Nisan, Solomon ben 
Aaron, and Simhah Isaac Lutski were disseminated among the Karaites, inspir- 
ing the interest of Christians and in the nineteenth century of the maskilim. 
Protestant perceptions of Karaism influenced not only Karaite self-identity, 
but also the views of numerous scholars, cultural bellwethers, and social lead- 
ers in Poland, Austria, and Russia who wrote on the subject. 

From the first decades of the nineteenth century until the 1860s, when the 
struggle for the Karaites’ rights reached its climax, some of the narratives in 
these works were employed by Karaite leaders as arguments in formulating 
their demands of the government and explaining the difference between their 
community and the Rabbanites. With that, the Karaite reserve of narratives 
from these authors’ compositions became a weapon in the fight for the rights 
of the community, while simultaneously providing a theoretical foundation 
for the new Karaite historiography that developed in the nineteenth century 
under the influence of the Haskalah. 


CHAPTER 6 


Karaite Chronography in the Crimea and 
Eastern Europe 


Karaite historical writing consists principally of two genres: the schism lit- 
erature discussed at length previously, which treats of the Karaite-Rabbanite 
schism, and chronographic writing—i.e., descriptions of historical events orga- 
nized by date—which will be the subject of the present chapter. This genre was 
first revealed during my archival work when I found a considerable number of 
chronographic texts from Poland, Lithuania, and especially the Crimea. These 
two sub-genres of Karaite historiography reflect wholly different approaches 
to history. Schism literature focuses exclusively on relations and differences 
between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. Produced from the Middle Ages to 
the twentieth century, as noted above, it fashions historical narratives regard- 
ing the schism based on plots from the Hebrew Bible and rabbinic literature. 
The chronographic literature of the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, on the 
other hand, is concerned with historical events, such as those of the history of 
nations and the affairs of the Karaite community, sometimes complemented 
by the interpretations of its authors. The two genres are wholly different 
in terms of the goals that they seek to attain, and they represent distinct 
worldviews. 

In analyzing the chronographic literature, we encounter a number of meth- 
odological problems. Most of the available texts are fragmentary and do not 
amount to complete works with well-defined objectives. In some cases a single 
text consists of nothing more than one or a few notes. This material is roughly 
classified in the present study into sub-genres (e.g., historical chronicles, travel 
diaries, exemplary stories, registers naming those who perished during riots, 
personal memoirs). This division will serve to isolate specific parameters of 
these texts, one of the most significant of which is the literary objective that 
the author sought to realize. As will be demonstrated below, the objective of an 
author is a reliable indicator of the extent to which a given text may be viewed 
as historical writing. In some instances this task is not as simple as it might 
seem. One must take into consideration that, even in the presence of a struc- 
ture and subject matter typical of chronographic writing, a given work may 
ultimately be quite far from that field by virtue of an entirely different literary 
objective (such as discussing halakhah, astrology, or the like) and is therefore 
most accurately viewed as outside the pale of historical writing. 
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6.1 Cultural and Historical Features of the Crimean Karaite 
Communities 


One of the central lacunae in the study of the history of the Karaites in the 
Crimean Peninsula, as with the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania, is the age of 
the Karaite settlement in this geographical area. In studying the Karaites it 
behooves us to distinguish between relevant testimonies that are based on 
authentic historical documents, and the bulk of other conclusions offered by 
Karaite historiographical writings from the nineteenth century onward. The con- 
clusions contained in the latter texts are in part based on forged documents— 
chronicles, colophons, tomb inscriptions—and tendentious interpretations of 
authentic Karaite and Rabbanite sources. Below, we shall discuss the central 
junctures in the history of the Karaites in the Crimea until the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the various cultural influences that gave form to its literary heritage 
and particularly the chronographic writing of this unique community. 

We lack reliable evidence of the time at which Karaite settlement of the 
Crimea commenced! The earliest documented testimony of Karaite settle- 
ment in the region is of the Solkhat (Eski Qirim) community. The Byzantine 
Karaite scholar Aaron ben Joseph mentions in his Séfer ha-Mibhar a Karaite- 
Rabbanite debate held in 1278 in Solkhat regarding the calendar.” The medieval 
centers of Karaite settlement in the Crimea were Solkhat (which was estab- 
lished as a regional capital of the Golden Horde in the 1260s) and Genoese 
Kaffa which was built in the 1280s. Kaffa was captured in 1475 by the Ottomans, 
who then proceeded to expel the Genoese. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries new Karaite centers developed in Chufut-Kale, Gézleve (Yevpatoria), 
and Mangup. The Karaite community in the fortress city of Mangup was estab- 
lished (or else expanded) primarily as a result of migration from the Ottoman 
Empire resulting from the conquest of Istanbul and the transfer (siirgiin) in 
1455 of population to the capital for the purpose of rejuvenating and develop- 
ing the city. Mangup and the coastal cities entered Ottoman control immedi- 
ately after 1475, with the Tatar khanate that dominated the remainder of the 
Crimea becoming an Ottoman vassal state. Jews and Christians in the Crimea 
were assigned the status of protected minorities (dhimmiyun) and as such were 
subject to the poll tax (/izya) and the conditions of the Pact of ‘Omar. 


1 Concerning the history of the Karaites in the Crimea prior to the sixteenth century 
see Shapira, “Beginnings.” On their history during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 
see Akhiezer, “History.” See also the history of the Karaite communities of Mangup and 
Chufut-Kale in Kizilov, “Chufut-Kale and Mangup.” 

2 Aaron ben Joseph, Commentary to Exodus, 14b; see Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 60. 
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Chufut-Kale served as the capital of the Crimean Khanate until the early six- 
teenth century, at which point Khan Sahib 1 Giray? moved the capital to nearby 
Bahcesaray. Chufut-Kale subsequently became something of a ghetto that 
remained home mainly to non-Muslims—namely, Jews and a few Armenians. 
Due to its place as a nearby suburb of the capital, Chufut-Kale began to 
develop economically, peaking in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
prior to the Russian conquest. The yarliqs* (writs of privilege) granted to the 
Jewish communities of the Crimea by the khans contain information concern- 
ing the standing of the Karaites in the city. However, this is a topic in need of 
reconsideration. As with writs of privilege in Eastern Europe, the khans did not 
distinguish between Karaites and Rabbanites, but wrote in these documents 
simply that they were bestowed on the Jews. Thus in the case of Chufut-Kale, 
the yarligs presumably applied principally, if not exclusively, to the Karaites, 
in view of the meager evidence of a Rabbanite presence in Chufut-Kale,> and 
the lack of evidence indicating that there was a Rabbanite community, let 
alone one of significant size, in the city. The question of Karaite privileges in 
the Tatar khanate (as in Poland and Lithuania) took on particular significance 
for Karaite leaders against the backdrop of the campaign waged for rights by 
Karaites in the Russian Empire. A further problem associated with such docu- 
ments is that not all published yarliqs are in fact authentic. 

Notwithstanding the privileges granted them, members of the Karaite com- 
munity not uncommonly suffered at the hands of tyrants, as is widely attested. 
For example, a report by the Russian consul Nikiforov, who at the time was 
lodging in the palace of Qrim Giray Khan,® notes that one reason the khan 
was dethroned by the Ottomans was his abuse of the local population. During 
construction of the royal palace in Bahcesaray, Jews and Christians were 
required to provide labor without remuneration. They also coped with the 
appropriation of significant sums of money that were put toward royal pur- 
poses: “While that construction proceeded, two hundred, seventy, and three 


3 Reigned 1532/51. 
3apax PupKoBuy, COopHuKk cmapuHHblx epamom, 57-105. 
Among the tomb inscriptions in Firkovich’s Abné Zikkaron is one (no. 353, dated 1669) that 
commemorates a certain Moses; the father’s name is not given. Firkovich there comments: 
“He was one of the Crimean Rabbanites, a teacher of Torah in Kale.” Some of the evidence is 
found in Firkovich’s Ms on the Karaite and Rabbanite scholars of the Crimea; see Firkovich, 
Lists (Ms). This document lists numerous figures conceived by Firkovich, such as Isaac 
Sangari, but he also enumerates the names of several Rabbanite sages who truly lived in 
Chufut-Kale, such as Moses Mevorakh and Joseph Mevorakh. 

6 Qrim Giray; reigned 1758-64, 1768-69. 
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hundred souls of the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews were taken and exploited 
every day, and not one asper’ was paid for their toil.’8 

The Turkiczation of Karaite society began in the seventeenth century. The 
inscriptions from this period recorded in Abne Zikkaron bear witness to many 
Turkic names, especially among women,’ signaling Karaite integration into 
Tatar society. Beginning in this period some members of the Karaite commu- 
nity in Chufut-Kale appear as high-ranking officials in the court of the khans, 
serving them as physicians, heads of the mint, clerks, advisers, and so forth.!° 
One of these court Jews was Benjamin ben Samuel Aga (d. 1824)." His grand- 
father, Abraham ben Josiah, and father, Samuel ben Abraham Aga, served at 
the helm of the khan’s mint in the eighteenth century. Samuel, also known as 
“the Exilarch” (ro’sh ha-gola), was an expert on Karaite law and an authority on 
calendar issues. Benjamin served in the court of Devlet Giray Khan and, fol- 
lowing the removal of the latter, became an adviser and one of the closest con- 
fidants to Shahin Giray, the last khan. Like his father, he also was the leader of 
the Chufut-Kale community until his death. These court Jews generally served 
as the leaders of the Karaite community and as intercessors who protected the 
interests of their coreligionists. The community of Chufut-Kale peaked eco- 
nomically in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, during which it regu- 
larly provided assistance to the communities of Poland and Lithuania in the 
wake of wars, riots, and fires, as well as to the communities in Istanbul!? and 
Jerusalem.!8 

Following the annexation in 1783 of the Crimean Peninsula to Russia, the 
status of the Crimean Karaites changed drastically. In 1795, community lead- 
ers successfully entreated the government to abolish the restrictions previ- 
ously imposed on the Karaites along with the Jews of the Russian Empire in 
general. Now permitted to purchase land, many Crimean Karaites became 
wealthy, profiting greatly from the sale of land previously owned by Tatars 


7 An Ottoman coin of little value. 

8 Myp3axkesny, “JJonecenve poccuiickoro pesvfeHnta,” 377. 

9 See, e.g., Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, no. 383, 406, 465, 450, et al. 

1o_—_- Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, no. 403 (dated 1703: “there was a noted minister of this name in 
the gates of the king”); no. 470 (dated 1756: “he was a noted expert physician in the gates 
of the kings”); etc. 

11 ~~ Akhiezer, “History,” 737-39. 

12 See, e.g., Mann, Texts and Studies, 353-58; 1392-93, doc. 169; 1394-96, doc. 170. 

13. The community of Chufut-Kale served as a center for the processing of moneys destined 
for the Land of Israel; see Akhiezer, “Qaraé Qrim”; Asaf, Beoholei Ya‘akov, 200-208; Ben- 
Zvi, “Mikhtab”; Mann, ibid., 125-27; 321-32; Wilensky, “Elija Afeda Bagi.” 
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who had emigrated to the Ottoman Empire as a result of the Russian conquest. 
Nevertheless, Karaite community life in Chufut-Kale began to wane after the 
arrival of the Russians. In 1703 the Russian army expelled the population of 
Mangup, whose remnants relocated to Chufut-Kale."4 Once Karaite rights had 
been recognized by the government, many flocked to the great cities where 
new economic opportunities awaited. The last Karaites departed in the final 
years of the nineteenth century for the coastal cities, primarily Kaffa and 
Gozleve, and cities outside the Crimea, such as Odessa, Nikolaev, and Kiev, 
where they established new communities. 

Prior to the Russian conquest of the Crimea, relations between the Karaite 
community and the local Rabbanites (known from the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury as the Krymchaks) were characterized by mutual support and assis- 
tance, evidence of which is ample. The leader of the Krymchak community 
in Karasubazar, David ben Eliezer Lekhno (d. 1735) maintained a friendship 
with members of the Karaite community. Two letters from Lekhno are pre- 
served in Firkovich’s first collection. The first, dated 1705, is a request of the 
Karaite community in Chufut-Kale for assistance in constructing a synagogue 


FIGURE 4 Colonnade in the yard of the Karaite synagogue in Yevpatoria, postcard from the end 
of the nineteenth century. 
BY COURTESY OF MIKHAIL KIZILOV 


14 Shapira, “Mangup.’ 
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in Karasubazar, while the second, a letter written in 1728 to the Karaite com- 
munity of Kaffa, requests donations for the Rabbanite community of Hebron, 
which was overburdened with debts to the government. Lekhno there notes 
that he had already sent the same request to the community of Chufut-Kale, 
from whose leadership he had received a positive response.!® There is evi- 
dence from the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century of instances 
in which the Karaite community of Chufut-Kale and the Rabbanite commu- 
nity of Karasubazar worked together to ransom captives.!” Also preserved is 
testimony to the effect that children of the Krymchak community studied ina 
Karaite study hall of Chufut-Kale (regarding which see Appendix C). 

It may be that links existed between the two communities in other areas 
as well, but the available materials on the matter are quite meager. Inter- 
community relations began to unravel under Russian rule, with the Karaites 
starting to disconnect from Judaism as they pursued their struggle for 
emancipation. 


6.1.1 Karaite Education in the Crimea 

Education and Torah study in Chufut-Kale and the Crimea in general developed 
under the influence of the center in Istanbul, where many young members of 
the Crimean communities spent time studying. The available information con- 
cerning activity in the study hall—the age of students, the nature and quantity 
of materials studied, the duration of studies, and so forth—is quite sparse. A 
manuscript dated to 1774 by Joseph Kusdini of Chufut-Kale,!* however, con- 
tains quite an intriguing testimony on the matter: 


[120b] I set my intentions and the thoughts of my mind to inscribe the 
year of my entrance into the study hall of R. Hillel the Sage of the Torah, 
may his Rock keep and safeguard him, and indeed the year of my entrance 
into his study hall was the year 5537 from Creation [1777 CE]. I sat in his 
study hall one-and-a-half years, and subsequently I departed the study 
hall and entered the study hall of the exalted sage R. Isaac Qalfa,!9 may his 


15 The letter has not been published. It is mentioned by Markon; see Markon, “Débar 
Séfatayim,” 246. 

16 Asaf, Beoholei Ya‘akov, 214-15. 

17 Isaac ben Solomon, Letter (Ms), 2b. 

18 Joseph ben Aryeh Kusdini, author of Périish ‘al Asara ‘Iqqarim, regarding whom see Aryeh 
Kusdini, Notes (Ms). 

19 Isaac Qalfa was a renowned scholar, hazzan, and teacher in Chufut-Kale (his epithet 
is a Tatar word for “teacher's assistant”). See his monumental inscription in Abraham 
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Rock keep and safeguard him, and I sat in his study hall likewise one-and- 
a-half years, for a total of three years. In the space of these three years, I 
read Séfer ha-Mibhar, Séfer Es Hayyim, Séfer ha-More,”° Séfer ha-Misvot, 
and Séfer ha-Adderet,”! and I further read in the space of these three years 
some three hundred books, among them compositions of our scholars 
both ancient and recent, among them compositions of Rabbanites, may 
they rest in peace. When I entered the study hall I was eighteen years old, 
and when I departed I was twenty-one years old. Afterward I joined my 
father to study the science of medicine.?? 


This account provides us with details of Crimean Karaite schooling and educa- 
tion. The author arrived in the study hall at the age of seventeen, having fin- 
ished his studies at a lower religious school (talmud tora) at an indeterminate 
age. He commenced his professional studies after only three years in the study 
hall, during which period his father the physician presumably supported him. 
Students from less wealthy families, meanwhile, may have studied and worked 
concurrently. The range of books that figured in the study hall clearly evince a 
tendency to incorporate Rabbanite literature with Karaite works into the cur- 
riculum. Joseph here mentions a book by Maimonides, whose works were quite 
widespread among the Karaite scholars of the Crimea and Poland-Lithuania. 

Testimony by a different student, Samuel Yefet, concerning the years 1751- 
53 contains a comprehensive list of the names of the students in the study 
hall and the works to which they were exposed while there (on which see 
Appendix C). This latter testimony clearly describes the studies of younger 
students, as indicated by the focus on the study of the Bible and the fact that 
some students used a Tatar translation (tafsir). Samuel describes the study of 
Hebrew grammar as well. 

Religious education in the Crimean communities manifested similar ten- 
dencies to that in Eastern Europe, with tracts by Byzantine and Ottoman 
Karaites serving as the primary curricular material. In the Crimea, too, Karaite 


Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, 533. Qalfa was the author of Sis Nézer ha-Qodesh (The Frontlet 
of the Holy Diadem), a work on the laws of ritual slaughter, and the ten principles of faith. 
His name appears among the signatures on a letter of 1775 sent from Chufut-Kale to 
Jerusalem, regarding which see Mann, Texts and Studies, 458. 

20 Maimonides’ Moré Nébukhim. 

21 Adderet Eliyahu, the work on halakhah by Elijah Bashyatchi, was not widely available in all 
Karaite communities. The communities of Cairo and Damascus rejected the Bashyatchi 
reforms, and in the Crimea there were differences of opinion on the matter. 

22 This text was published in Akhiezer and Lasker, “Séfer Elon More,” 14-15. 
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works in the field of halakhah emphasized the laws governing the calendar, 
forbidden marital relationships, the Sabbath, and ritual slaughter. A not insig- 
nificant number of commentaries on Scripture were also authored. 

We lack sufficient demographic data to facilitate an estimate of the scope of 
educational institutions among the Karaites of the Crimea. According to the 
account given by Simhah Lutski following his settlement in Chufut-Kale,?% 
the Crimean Karaite population in 1755 numbered some 500 families, of whom 
approximately 300 lived in Chufut-Kale, 105 in Gézleve, 50 in Kaffa, and 4o in 
Mangup. Solkhat, he writes, had once been home to a great Karaite community 
and the largest Karaite synagogue, but at the time of his writing there remained 
in the city only a single hazzan who cared for the synagogue. Lutzki taught 
more than 30 students at the study hall of Chufut-Kale. At that time there were 
seven study halls, though three were inactive. One study hall remained in each 
of Gézleve, Kaffa, and Mangup. 


6.1.2 The Crimean Scholars 

The Crimea was not a religious center comparable to Constantinople of the 
Byzantine era until the sixteenth century, or Troki in the period that fol- 
lowed. However, there were in Chufut-Kale various noteworthy scholars, 
such as Moses ben Elijah Pasha, the early sixteenth-century commentator on 
Haqdamat ha-Asulla by Aaron 1; Moses ben Elijah Levi (d. 1667), the author 
of Darésh Darash Moshe and numerous liturgical compositions as well as a 
copyist;2* Samuel ben Joseph (d. 1754), author of Méal Shému’el (The Cloak of 
Samuel), a commentary on Séfer ha-Mibhar; and Isaac ben Solomon (1755- 
1826), the greatest Crimean Karaite legal decisor of his time and a reformer 
who left his mark on a number of areas of halakhah.?5 Isaac was the author of 
several works: Pinnat Yigrat?® (A Precious Cornerstone) on the ten principles 
of faith, Moladot lé-34 Shanim mi-Shénat 5567 ‘ad Shénat 5600 (New Moons for 
the Years 1806-40), and a commentary on the Song of Songs. His preeminent 
work is Or ha-Lébana (The Light of the Moon),?” in which he proposes a reform 
of the calendrical system. Isaac was the first Crimean scholar to assemble a 


23 Mann, ibid., 1327, doc. 156. Lutski’s testimony is recorded by his correspondent, Isaac ben 
Isaac of Lutsk. 

24 He visited the Land of Israel and the communities of Egypt and Damascus in 1654-55; 
concerning his travels, see Gurland, Ginzé Yisrael, 1:31-43; Yaari, Eres Yisrael, 221-67. 

25 Regarding him, see Mann, ibid., 468-74; 528-29. 

26 Isaac ben Solomon, Pinnat Yigqrat. 

27 Idem, Or ha-Léband. 
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uniform system for calculating the timing of new months, an effort intended 
to put an end to the ongoing debate over this subject. He writes: 


Truly in former days that passed before us, every one of the communities 
of the Karaites was in great confusion, and in every month that was in 
doubt they would split into two camps, so much so that in a single city, 
half would sanctify [a festival] and half would desecrate [it], and each 
deride the other, so much so that a father would sanctify Sunday and a 
son Monday. And thus we became an object of scorn and derision for all 
the nations and the families of the lands, who would mock us and say 
that they lack clear knowledge of their law and their religion.?® 


Isaac’s reform gave rise to a controversy within the communities of the Crimea 
that continued for many years. In 181, a group of dignitaries from Gézleve 
arrived in Chufut-Kale headed by Benjamin ben Elijah Duvan, a leader of the 
Gézleve community, to dispute Isaac’s calendrical approach. In practice, 
the debate reflected a struggle over authority no less than it did methods of 
calculation. Duvan,?° an authority on halakhah, had spent time in Istanbul 
in 1782-83 studying astronomy, and took an interest in Kabbalah.3° Debates 
and controversies concerning the calendar kindled interest in astronomy and 
spurred Karaites to pursue scientific knowledge in this field. Isaac’s approach 
ultimately achieved victory with the declaration in 1872 by the chief hakham 
of the Crimea, Nahamu ben Solomon Babovich, that Or ha-Lébdnd was the 
authoritative source for calendrical calculations.*! 

Abraham ben Josiah Yerushalmi (d. 1734), the aforementioned grandfather 
of Benjamin Aga, was the author of Emiind Omen (Faithfulness and Truth), a 
work arguing the truth of the Karaite faith as opposed to that of the Rabbanites. 
In this book he quotes the Talmud, midrashic literature, Maimonides, Ibn 
Ezra, Joseph Karo, and many other sources. Not only does Abraham exhibit 
a mastery of Rabbanite halakhah, but his style of writing resembles that of 


28 — Ibid., 29-30. 

29 Concerning him see Mann, ibid., 323, 327, 342, 472-74. Concerning his 1785-86 journey to 
the Land of Israel see Gurland, Ginzé Yisrael, 1:44-54; 87-88; Yaari, Eres Yisrael, 459-78. 

30 ~~ Duvan, Ligqitim (Ms). The document includes a transcription by Duvan of Shefa‘ Tal, a 
kabbalistic tract by Shabbetai Horwitz; Nobelot Hokhma and Misraf la-Hokhma by Joseph 
Delmedigo; Séfer Yésira with the commentary of Ibn Da’ud; and a list of the books of 
Kabbalah. 

31 Mann, ibid., 478. 

32 Abraham ben Josiah, Emiind. Regarding Abraham ben Josiah Yerushalmi see Poznaniski, 
Ha-Qara’t. 
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Rabbanite literature. Concerning the difference between the Karaites and the 
Rabbanites, Abraham writes: 


Know that the disparity between the sages of the Karaites and the sages 
of the Gemara and Maimonides, of blessed memory, is but a tiny one, for 
these say that we are obliged to fulfill the words of the sages as predicated 
on “According to the instruction that they instruct you” and say that this 
is merely a scriptural supporting reference, and the sages of the Karaites 
say that, since it is merely a scriptural supporting reference, we are not 
obliged to fulfill all of their words that they said of their own accord, but 
only their words that follow the Torah.33 


This work, apparently the only Crimean Karaite polemic, exhibits no inter- 
est in schism literature or hostility toward the Rabbanites. The Karaite schol- 
ars of the Crimea, however, are known to have been well acquainted with 
schism literature. Extant copies of such works produced in the Crimea 
include Hillig ha-Qara’im vé-ha-Rabbanim by Elijah ben Abraham,3* Asara 
Ma‘amarét by Caleb Afendopolo,3° and Matté Elohim by Moses Bashyatchi. 
In the Crimea, as in Poland-Lithuania, the Karaite library included a great 
range of Rabbanite works, some of which were brought from Byzantium and 
later from the Ottoman Empire by Karaite scholars. Some books were obtained 
from the Rabbanites. The subject of the schism, meanwhile, was of no par- 
ticular interest to Crimean Karaite authors, despite their familiarity with 
such Byzantine and Ottoman works. No Karaite polemics from the Crimea 
are known other than Emiind Omen. The indifference to the schism litera- 
ture in the Crimea may be attributed to several factors. Relations between 
Rabbanite Jews and Karaites in the region, as described above, were of a gen- 
erally cooperative nature. Unlike the Karaite communities of Eastern Europe, 
which paid taxes via the Rabbanite councils and were frequently dependent 
on the large Rabbanite communities, the Karaite communities of the Crimea 
were more powerful and wealthier than those of the local Rabbanites, which 
called upon the Karaites for assistance in time of need with some regularity. 
The two denominations had more in common in the Crimea than in Eastern 
Europe, as manifested by language, dress, and a variety of customs. What is 


33 Abraham ben Josiah, ibid., 36b. 

34 Copied in Mangup (1673) by the copyist Jacob ben Mordecai, a native of the city; see Jacob 
ben Mordecai, copyist, Hilliig ben Qara’im le-Rabbaniyim (Ms). 

35 See, e.g., a copy from Kaffa (1674) by the above copyist from Mangup: Jacob ben Mordecai, 


copyist, Asara Ma‘amarot (Ms). 
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more, Crimean Karaite scholars were not influenced by Protestant notions of 
the differences between Rabbanite and Karaite Judaism. 

A surviving Rabbanite register (pingdas) from 1717-33 contains, among other 
things, a highly important testimony concerning the books in the possession 
of the Karasubazar community (see Appendix B). The list appears to be incom- 
plete in view of the fact that there were other books in the possession of com- 
munity members, synagogues, study halls, and other entities in the Crimea. 
It stands to reason that members of the Karaite community also had some 
degree of access to these and other books in the possession of the Rabbanites, 
given the strong ties between the groups. 

Karaite scholars of Poland-Lithuania exercised considerable influence on 
the language, thought, and education of Crimean Karaites, and this influence 
waxed stronger in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Crimean com- 
munities copied and studied books authored by the scholars of Poland and 
Lithuania. Over the course of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth century, 
several scholars relocated from Poland-Lithuania to the Crimea. In 1753-54, 
Simhah Isaac Lutski of Lutsk arrived in Chufut-Kale, where he was appointed 
dean of the study hall. Unlike the Karaite communities of Eastern Europe, 
those in the Crimea in this period were not surrounded by an educated 
Rabbanite environment with substantial ability to influence the religious edu- 
cation of local Karaites. The small Rabbanite community of the Crimea pro- 
duced a few scholars only in the Middle Ages,?° and its seminaries and study 
halls failed to approach the scope of such institutions in Eastern Europe. The 
cultural influence exerted by Eastern European and Ottoman Karaites on those 
in the Crimea appears to have been more powerful than that exercised by the 
Crimean Rabbanites. Documents attesting to their influence on the Karaites 
are quite few in number and a subject deserving of study. 

Due to the paucity of resources at the command of Eastern European 
Karaite communities, their meager numbers, and the many disasters endured 
by the communities of Poland-Lithuania, contacts in the field of Torah stud- 
ies between those countries and the Crimea were not of sufficient intensity. 
There was no institution that consistently saw to bringing Crimean Karaites 
to study in Eastern Europe or bringing teachers from the latter locale to the 
Crimea. Most Eastern European leaders who resettled in the Crimea, such as 
the Suttanski, Firkovich, Kukizov, and Lutski families, arrived shortly before 


36 The best-known Rabbanite scholar of the Crimea was the fourteenth-century fig- 
ure Abraham Kirimi of Solkhat, possibly a disciple of Shemariah Ikriti. In 1358 Kirimi 
authored the philosophical-exegetical work Séfat ha-Emet at the request of his Karaite 
student Hezekiah ben Elhanan, concerning whom see [[ux6epr, “Aspaam Kppmcknii.” 
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or after the Russian annexation. Under Russian rule, educational institutions 
began to deteriorate due to social, economic, and demographic developments 
in the communities of the Crimea. In the mid-nineteenth century, a new ideol- 
ogy began developing among the Karaites that was to bring about the gradual 
disappearance of a Judaic basis from their cultural heritage. 


6.2 The Chronographic Texts and the Method of Their Analysis 


A leading genre of historical writing among the Karaites of the Crimea was 
chronography, represented by fragmentary chronographic tracts and notes 
written from the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries that constitute a self- 
contained genre of Karaite writing not previously subjected to scholarly anal- 
ysis. These chronicles, scattered across various manuscript collections, are 
of especial importance, not least for their disclosure of events in the history of 
the Crimea and the Jews—and particularly the Karaites—that are unknown 
from other sources. The writings are highly significant also for attesting to the 
patterns of thought as well as the historical and other notions of their authors. 

Why was the genre of chronography so popular in the Crimea despite being 
almost unrepresented in medieval Karaite literature? There are several factors 
that may have been responsible for the development of chronographic writing 
in the Crimea: 


(1) The influence of Rabbanite historical literature that ensued from 
the European expulsions, which constituted an effort to re-envision 
Jewish and general history. Many such books written in Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire, among them Séder Eliyahu Zuta®’ by Elijah Capsali 
and Almosnino,?® were printed and circulated in Istanbul.39 These works 
were brought from Istanbul, some apparently reaching the Rabbanite 
Jews of the Crimea, whose books Karaite scholars may have borrowed 
and copied. 


37. Capsali, Eliyaha Zata. 

38 — Bnaya, Moshe Almosnino. 

39 Also preserved is an important Rabbanite work by an anonymous physician of Istanbul 
with ties to the court of the sultan. He authored chronicles (1622-24) in a style most simi- 
lar to Crimean chronography. The chronicle tells of the murder of Sultan Osman 11, in 
which political officials were involved; Cossack raids within the bounds of the empire; 
and a blood libel. See Shmuelevitz, “MS Pococke.” 
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(2) The influence of Tatar chronicles*° written by chroniclers in the courts 
of the Crimean khans, whose purposes were to document events that 
transpired in the khanate and to laud the deeds of its rulers. The earliest 
Tatar chronicle dates to the sixteenth century.*! This genre of Tatar writ- 
ing appears to have been familiar to Karaite scholars, some of whom were 
courtiers or had ties to appointees of the khans. 

(3) The lifestyle of Crimean Karaites differed from that of their coreligion- 
ists in Eastern Europe. The communities in the Crimea were wealthier 
and suffered deprivation, famine, and war less often than did those in 
Poland-Lithuania. Karaite scholars thus could afford to engage in writ- 
ing that lacked a defined objective and to compose works or notes on 
matters unrelated to halakhah or exegesis. They wrote about events that 
unfolded around them, obtaining their material from Karaite, Christian, 
and Tatar eyewitnesses. Karaites sometimes spent time in the company 
of Christians and Tatars in bathhouses and cafés, where they heard news 
and stories that they in some cases committed to writing. 


One of the features of traditional Karaite historical writing (and largely that 
of the Rabbanites as well) is the lack of a clear distinction between genres. 
Such a phenomenon may hold true to one extent or another in other literary 
fields as well, but the less anchored a given genre is in tradition, the less rigid 
the rules that govern its writing. During the Middle Ages and in traditional 
societies of the Modern period, the author of any new work was enjoined to 
provide an ethical justification for his project, and thus would typically profess 
that he, being “not a man but a worm,’ or something similar, did not seek to say 
anything novel or to contradict his predecessors.*# He would strive to summa- 
rize the work of his predecessors and largely reiterate them in form, content, 
and often even conceptual perspective. The author would not draw attention 
to the novelties in his writing as a strength, but instead would defend them 
apologetically. Distanced from such models and from the relatively rigid rules 
that bound court chroniclers everywhere in the Gentile world, Jewish chronog- 
raphy was the freest type of writing, unfettered by a preexisting canon. This is 
not to say that no author of a chronographic work used available chronicles 
as a model, but that the genre of chronography permitted an author greater 
liberty and freedom of expression than traditional, more fully formed genres, 
such as liturgical poetry, exegesis, and religious legal works (albeit these too 


40  OnTatar chronicles, see Fisher, Crimean Tatars, 35-36. 
41  Gokbilgin, Tarih-i Sahib Giray Han. 
42 Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 66-67. 
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are far from consistency in their structure). Of all the genres, chronographic 
writing contains the greatest range of subjects: wars, natural disasters, upheav- 
als in Jewish communities as well as in the Christian and Muslim populations, 
ethnic strife, taxation, prices, government policy, testimonies by communal 
leaders regarding various events, dreams, miracle stories, and more. All of 
these were of interest to both the general public and the authors, who did not 
skimp on ink in recording their descriptions. If and when such topics appear 
in traditional Jewish literature, they generally do so in the context of a wider 
discussion, such as of halakhah or ethics. In chronographic writing, however, 
each author selected topics as he saw fit, sometimes even giving his opinion 
and those of others on various matters. These works typically resulted from 
intellectual curiosity and served to express the individuality of the writer, and 
thus the texts’ authors in all probability did not intend them for a specific tar- 
get audience. Readers with a sufficient command of Hebrew enjoyed reading 
texts on daily life and unwonted events in their land, so that these writings 
apparently served them in the same capacity as belles-lettres or newspapers. 

Nevertheless, despite the lack of consistency within the genre and the rela- 
tive literary freedom, it bears noting that not a few of these chronographic texts 
are far from testifying to the individuality of their authors. These documents are 
comprised of chronological lists of rulers and transcriptions, sometimes eclec- 
tic, of similar texts, including non-Jewish sources. 

Karaite chronography is here analyzed on the basis of the key parameters 
that characterize such texts: structure, sources, external influences, primary 
subjects discussed by the author, and his objectives. No less relevant to the 
analysis of these works are the dimensions of what the author ignores in his 
writing and whether his work follows a coherent historical or theological 
line. An inquiry into this literature discloses authors’ historical conceptions 
and patterns of thought, and on a certain level reflects the thinking of other 
Karaites who were not authors. 

Various texts within this genre or that are determined to have an affinity with 
the genre may be classified into sub-genres according to subject and structure. 


6.2.1 Chronological Accounts of Events 

This category includes sparse notes as well as complete tracts whose purpose 
is to describe dated events, generally occurring in the non-Jewish world: palace 
coups, wars, natural disasters and wonders, taxation, and so forth. For exam- 
ple, an eighteenth-century chronicle surveying the events of 1681-1730 gives 
this description of events:*% 


43 Lists of Various Events (MS). 
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[1a] In the year 5441 [= 1681 CE], a shining star was seen, 

and it had a long tail split into pieces 

abounding, and it was in the year 1092 by the count of 

the Ishmaelites, in the month of Marheshvan, in the time of Sultan 
Mehmed. 

In the year 5442 [= 1682], the year 1093 by the count of 

the Ishmaelites, a war broke out between [sic!], 

and the Romans defeated the army of the Turks [= the Ottomans] with 
the assistance of 

the army of Poland, called Lehli. 

In the year 5444 [= 1684], the army of the Crimea held counsel, 

headed by Devlet Giray Sultan, and expelled 

King Haci Giray Khan from his kingdom, 

and he escaped and fortified himself in the stronghold of Mangup for 
forty days, and then there sent Sultan Mehmed Imruhud 

the First and took him from there, and then there reigned in his stead 
Selim 

Giray Khan. 

In the year 5447 [= 1697], the arrows of famine began 

to arrive in the land of the Crimea, and the famine waxed powerful. 


The above section of the chronicle describes mainly events belonging to gen- 
eral history, including an astronomical curiosity and a famine that struck the 
Crimea. For each event in a chronicle of this type the author generally provides 
both the Hebrew and the Islamic date. This circumstance and the fact that 
most chroniclers record principally events in the society that surrounds them 
may evidence their use of Tatar chronicles. Nonetheless, it is entirely prob- 
able that some of the descriptions are based on testimonies that the authors 
obtained from various individuals, and that the author himself in some cases 
was a witness to the events that he describes. 

A relatively lengthy chronicle of this type was written by Jacob ben Mordecai, 
a seventeenth-century copyist from the Mangup community. The list that 
formed the original chronicle appears to have been lost, and it is represented 
today only by a Russian translation by Firkovich.*4 The author writes of natural 
disasters, rising prices, famine, and other matters of interest in the daily life of 
Crimeans. He says nothing of events concerning the Karaite community other 
than once commenting that the very wealthy people of Chufut-Kale provided 


44 See flxos 6eH Mopzexaii, “HeckombKo ucTopHueckHx 3aMeETOK.” 
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for the poor during the year of a severe famine. He mentions himself too only 
once, indicating the price at which he purchased flour during the famine. 

The earliest known chronicle, dated 1524, was written by Samuel ben Nahamu 
of Kaffa.4° The author moved from the Crimea to Egypt, where he appears to 
have settled, but further details of his biography are unattested. In this chroni- 
cle he describes the rebellion led by Ahmad Pasha against Suleiman 1, and the 
circumstances of the Jews, both Karaite and Rabbanite, during the rebellion: 


In the year 5284 [= 1524 CE], on 27 Adar, Pasha Ahmad Pasha of Egypt 
rebelled against Sultan Suleiman, may he live eternally. He arose to kill 
all the Janissaries in Egypt. That same day they looted all the Rabbanite 
and Karaite Jews and killed 15 men of the Rabbanites on the day of the 
looting, as well as took all that he [séc!] had in their homes. Whatever a 
man had, he would give in exchange for his life. Blessed is the Lord who 
has not delivered us as prey unto their teeth. A week later he seized all 
the Rumelian Ishmaelite merchants,*® set them in irons, and placed 
upon them a tax such as they could not bear, and he placed a tax as 
well upon Egypt, upon the Ishmaelites and upon the Jews, and there was 
great wailing in Egypt, and they called upon the Lord, and their cry arose to 
God, and God heard their groan and saved them from the wicked Ahmad 
Pasha and took his head and saved all the merchants fettered in irons— 
blessed is He who frees the captives—and they held a celebration.*” 


One of the most significant chronographic works known to us is one authored 
by the Karaite Azariah ben Elijah, a community leader of Chufut-Kale 
whose life story is almost entirely unknown.*® Azariah records events that 


45 Samuel ben Nahamu, Various Lists (Ms). 

46 From the Balkans. 

47 This text was published in Neubauer, Beitrdége und Documente, 118, n. xxta. Neubauer 
erroneously refers to the father with the consummately Rabbanite name Nahman; the 
MS clearly reads “Nahamu,’ a typical Karaite name. An important Rabbanite book writ- 
ten by Joseph Sambari exists, which discusses the history of the Jews of Egypt during the 
Mamluk and Ottoman periods. Sambari lived in Egypt during the seventeenth century; 
his composition stretches from the sixth century to 1672. See Sambari, Dibré Yosef. 

48  Azariah’s name appears in a list dated to 1784 of the sages of the Crimea, where he is des- 
ignated “the sage and master, our master, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, son of the 
sage and master, our master Elijah, the scribe and hazzan, of blessed righteous memory”; 
see the List of Karaites (Ms). He was among the signatories of an 1824 letter sent from 
Chufut-Kale to the Karaite community of Istanbul, in which he signed his name “Azariah 
the young, son of my father and master the sage Elijah the hazzan, whose soul reposes in 
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transpired in the Crimea from 1776 to 1783, during the conquest of that region by 
Catherine 11, some of which he witnessed firsthand. He describes the process 
of the conquest of the Crimea; the revolt against the last Tatar khan, Shahin 
Giray, who was backed by the Russians; and the looting and killing suffered 
by the local population at the hands of the rebels and Russian soldiers during 
the revolt and its suppression. He provides details of the reforms instituted 
by the khan and the transfer of Christians, at the initiative of the Russian regime, 
from the Crimea to areas within Russia, and discusses inter-ethnic relations in 
the Crimea as well as upheavals that local Karaite communities endured dur- 
ing the war. There are several passages in Azariah’s chronicle that relate specifi- 
cally to the Karaites, but these are not the focus of his work. He describes the 
suffering of the Karaites during the war, the manner in which they were saved 
from danger, and libels against them (primarily by the Armenians), as well as 
notes a change in the policy governing taxation of the Karaites. 

In some instances Azariah intertwines his own ethical remarks in his 
accounts, such as with the following comments in which he describes how he 
believes Karaites ought to conduct themselves during trying times: “It is not 
good to speak things of the king and of the nations, and a son of Israel must be 
of short tongue and short arm, / for thus are we commanded by King Solomon, 
and it is not fitting to speak of this people that achieves victory and that peo- 
ple that is defeated, for [all] are in the hand of [the Lord]. / He judges. This 
one He brings low, and that one He raises [Psalms 75:8]” (17-20, 3a).49 Azariah 
opines that a Karaite must keep a distance from the affairs of non-Jewish soci- 
ety, because the fate and destiny of the Jews are different from those of the 
other nations. This view is typical of Jewish historiography. In Azariah’s writing 
the Karaites are nothing more than victims of wartime events, as illustrated 
by his description of a tragedy suffered by the Chufut-Kale community dur- 
ing the war. The Karaites flee Chufut-Kale in fear of the Russian forces, who 
have purged local communities of Tatar rebels. Some members of the Karaite 
community who have fled to nearby villages are captured by the Russians, who 
misidentify them with the rebels. These individuals fall victim to the purge, 
despoiled of their possessions, and in certain cases are executed on suspicion 
of collaboration with the Tatar rebels.5° 


Eden’; see Letter to Istanbul Community (Ms). On Azariah ben Elijah and for the full text 
of his work see Akhiezer, “Ha-M@ora‘0t.” For the original see Azariah ben Elijah, Chronicle 
(Ms). 

49 ~=Akhiezer, “Ha-M@ora‘6t,” 341-42. 


50 —Ibid., 333-34, 2a, 53-65. 
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Azariah based his descriptions on accounts by local Karaites who had wit- 
nessed them,®! apparently out of a desire to leave a testament to the tragedy 
suffered by the community. Azariah’s descriptions clearly reflect his political 
preferences. He views Shahin Giray Khan and the forces of the Russian Empire 
backing him as solely capable of imposing order on the chaos of the Crimea.>? 
Azariah here portrays the khan as protecting his people from the tyranny of 
the Tatars: “The king was a wise and understanding man and one who under- 
stood mysteries, none similar to whom has arisen in recent times.... / May He 
extend his days, for he has saved the oppressed from the oppressor, and if 
he had not emerged victorious in the war, we would have been set upon by all 
the Tatars... (138-39, 2b).53 Like other Jewish chroniclers, Azariah voices an 
opinion about the ruler based on his treatment of the Jews. The rebels, con- 
versely, are depicted in his work as a cruel and traitorous riffraff. According to 
his description, the leaders of the revolt coerced the entire Tatar population 
to take part in the rebellion (95-97, 1b), during which the Tatars engaged in 
indiscriminate pillaging and looting—actions by which they were not particu- 
larly intending to target enemies. He characterizes this conduct as an outburst 
of irrational behavior: “And so too did the people of the Qara Tatar [= the Black 
Tatars, commoners] also / form a single band and proceed to loot and kill each 
other” (92-93, 1b).54 Azariah describes the rebels as engaging in cruel behavior 
that paralyzed the lives of the local population. 

Azariah does not view the rebellion as a struggle for national independence 
or the restoration of privileges to a particular class, although he notes the Tatar 
desire to return to the patronage of the Ottoman Empire. As a common man 
and a member of the Jewish community with an ethnocentric bent, Azariah 
sees the rebels first and foremost as a violent force that endangers the Karaites 
and the population of the Crimea generally. 

From among the various forces at work, Azariah discerns the functions and 
positions of different ethnic groups, whose relations with the Karaites he illu- 
minates with intriguing additional material. Azariah notes that the protected 


51 Ina letter of 1778, Hillel Kirimi of Chufut-Kale tells his brother in Kaffa of these events 
in the village of Uzen Bash. Hillel’s description conforms almost entirely with that of 
Azariah, but provides certain additional details. See Hillel Kirimi, Letter (Ms). 

52 This was Abraham Firkovich’s reason for writing and publishing a Russian translation of 
the work; see Akhiezer, “Téqifat ha-Kibbish ha-Rusi.’ 

53. ~+Akhiezer, “Ha-Mé’ora‘0t,” 339. 

54 Ibid. 324. 
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people (ra‘G@ya)>> of the Crimea include Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, and 
focuses on internal conflicts between the Karaites and Armenians, with the 
subject of Armenian libels against the Karaites appearing thrice in his tract. In 
one such instance he recounts that Armenian soldiers traduced the Karaites 
to the khan as planning to rebel against him, offering as proof an ostensible 
flag that the Armenians themselves had fashioned by stitching together several 
prayer cloaks—tallits (82-90, 2b).5° In this instance, the Karaites were saved 
by their “brethren the Rabbanites,” who attested to the khan that the object 
in question was not a rebel flag, but an amalgamation of prayer cloaks. At the 
conclusion of the rebellion’s suppression, the Armenians accused two Karaites 
of spying in behalf of the Ottomans. The khan permitted the accusers to exe- 
cute these Karaites,>” and they indeed were subsequently hanged (12-16, 3a).5® 
The particular reason for this antipathy is not clear from the text, but it may 
be presumed to have stemmed primarily from economic competition, as the 
Armenians of the Crimea, like the Jews, worked mainly in commerce.®? 

Azariah offers few particulars of Karaite communal life. He merely notes the 
names of two leaders of the Chufut-Kale community: Benjamin ben Samuel, 
noted above, and Joseph Aga.®° Azariah describes Benjamin Aga as playing a 
central role in communal affairs, and makes clear that on more than one occa- 
sion he utilized his status as a court Jew to save his community from oppressive 
policies. 

Azariah’s work is remarkable for a breathtaking level of precision in its 
descriptions of events and individuals. He was familiar with the forces at 
work on each side, including their ethnic composition; the movements of the 
Russian army; the venues of battles between Russian forces and the rebels; 
the details of modernizing reforms instituted by Shahin Giray Khan; the sums 
of money collected by recent khans from the Karaite and the Christian popu- 
lation in various instances; the transfer of Christians by General Suvorov from 


55  Azariah employs the word raya in the sense of dhimmiyiin (protected ones), though the 
word typically denotes all “subjects” of the Ottoman Empire. 

56 = Akhiezer, ibid., 335-36. 

57 Tatar law permitted the plaintiff to choose either to execute or to exact a fine from a de- 
fendant found guilty in court; see Cecrpenyesu4u-borym, Ucmopua yapcmea, 2:398-99. 

58  Akhiezer, ibid., 341. 

59 There was hatred between Jews and Armenians in various unrelated geographic areas. 
Some Armenian authors refer to their compatriots as “Amalekites,’ as do the Jews; see 
Russel, “Iran and Israel.” 

60 Benjamin Aga, whose father’s name is not provided by Azariah, appears in a yarliq of 1778 
that states it had been granted to the head of the mint, Joseph (Yasaf) Aga, “the faithful 
officer,” by Shahin Giray Khan; see Cmupuos, “XaHcKuit apJbik.’ 
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the Crimea to Azov; and other information of note. On examination and com- 
parison with other texts, the details provided in Azariah’s work accord with 
the descriptions given by Russian historians such as Nikolai Dubrovin, Fedor 
Lashkov, Sergey Solovyov, and Vasily Smirnov.®! Azariah also exhibits con- 
siderable familiarity with the various offices of the khanate administration. 
Contrasting with the above are several numbers (such as of soldiers, rebels, 
and Christians transferred from the Crimea) that appear to be exaggerated by 
comparison to those given by Russian historians. 

From what sources did Azariah obtain all of the numerical and other 
data in his text? It is probable that, as a communal leader, he kept abreast 
of events in Karaite communities throughout the Crimea. Azariah appears 
to have obtained some accounts from Christian and Muslim eyewitnesses, 
and he had access to official documents of the community. He may also have 
employed Tatar documents containing a great deal of information about eco- 
nomic, administrative, and other subjects. 

Azariah recounts an intriguing story whose events are less important to him 
than their expression of the motif of the powerful faith of community mem- 
bers and their consequent deliverance by God from the dangers that threat- 
ened them. After the warships of the Russian navy approached the shores of 
Gézleve, the Tatar population began fleeing the city out of fear of an artillery 
bombardment. The mayor came to the Karaite synagogue on the Sabbath to 
announce that the city was in danger and its residents must flee immediately. 
The Karaites, however, responded that they were unwilling to desecrate the 
Sabbath. To this the mayor rejoined that he knew they were permitted to do 
so in this instance due to the threat to their lives,®* and if they insisted on 
remaining, it was because they were supporters of Shahin Giray. Those mem- 
bers of the community who decided to remain convinced the others to wait 
until Saturday night to make their escape, arguing that if they refrained from 
violating the sanctity of the Sabbath, God would save them from danger. In 
practice, stresses Azariah, this is precisely what happened.® 


61 Aly6posun, I7pucoedunenue Kpema; JlauKos, Wazun-Tupett; Conospes, Ucmopua Poccuu, 
vol. 29; Cmupuos, KpeumcKoe xancmeo, 2:193—94. For a complete comparison see Akhiezer, 
ibid., 309-15. 

62 The mayor was apparently referring to the relevant rabbinic law. To what extent the 
Karaites of the Crimea concurred with the principle that a potentially lethal danger super- 
sedes Sabbath observance is unclear, notwithstanding the argument by Elijah Bashyatchi 
that one may violate the Sabbath if a life is endangered (see Elijah Bashyatchi, Adderet 
Eliyahu, 11-12.). See the discussion in Lasker, “Ha-Qara’ut vé-Héqer ha-Yahadit,” 26-28. 

63 ~ Akhiezer, ibid., u—21, 7a, 349-50. 
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One can see a certain contradiction in Azariah’s writing. On the one hand, 
the stories told by Azariah about the Karaites’ deliverance from various threats 
have a didactic objective, expressing the belief that God remembers Israel and 
always assists His people in their time of need. For example: “We cried out 
to the Lord and He heard our voice and saw our misery, and there did not / 
come upon us at that time the troubles of the war” (155-56, 1b); “were we not 
set upon that night?—-yet blessed is the Lord, who has not abandoned His 
lovingkindness toward us.... He heard our voice, and the Lord had mercy on 
His people and His abode” (120-21, 2b).+ On the other hand, there is no cohe- 
sive theological thread running through Azariah’s composition. God does not 
appear as a conspicuous main character at work behind the curtains of the his- 
torical stage. Thus, despite the author’s recognition that God does not abandon 
His people in time of danger, he does not represent the events that transpire as 
primarily a manifestation of divine providence, a punishment inflicted on the 
Jews, a punishment meted out to other nations for maltreatment of the Jews, 
etc., seemingly because the events themselves occupy and overwhelm Azariah 
more than anything else. 

There is a certain resemblance between Azariah’s composition and Yéven 
Mésula, the account of the Khmelnytski massacres by Nathan Neta Hannover.®> 
Both authors give painstaking accounts of a revolt, in the case of Azariah, the 
Tatar rebellion against the khan, and in that of Hannover, the Cossack and 
Ukrainian revolt against the Polish regime. Both are intimately familiar with 
the forces at work, and analyze the positions of the different parties. Both view 
a popular revolt as an explosion of destructive power that endangers society 
and the status quo, and see the central government as a critical stabilizer. Yet 
despite these superficial similarities, it is evident that the two authors have dif- 
ferent objectives. Yéven Mésula was written to commemorate a tragedy expe- 
rienced by the Jews and their acts of martyrdom, as well as to stir Western 
European Jewish communities to assist in reconstructing the destroyed com- 
munities and provide succor to the refugees. In Sog ha-Tttim, the other con- 
temporary account of the Khmelnytski pogroms, author Meir of Szczebrzeszyn 
states his objective clearly and unequivocally: “so that they never be forgotten 
from our mouths nor from the mouths of our seed.”®6 

Critically, national tragedy is the focus of both Hannover and Meir. Historical 
details pertaining to neighboring nations play only an instrumental role in the 
service of the main objective: describing the lot of the Jews. Azariah, mean- 


64 —_Ibid., 328, 338. 
65 See Hannover, Yéven Mésila. 
66 Szczebrzeszyn, Sdq ha-‘ttim, 2. 
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while, focuses primarily on events which involve the Gentiles. The repercus- 
sions for his coreligionists are important additions, but do not express the 
central aim of the text. Unlike Hannover and Meir, Azariah leaves his literary 
objective unstated, and does not lay out his work according to a well-defined 
theological position. 

In seeking local influences on Azariah’s writing we may look to the sole 
Crimean Rabbanite chronicler known to us: David ben Eliezer Lekhno of 
Karasubazar, mentioned earlier, who was the author of Débar Séfatayim,® a 
work on the history of the khanate from 1681 to 1731. That author, or else his 
ancestor, was of Polish origin, as indicated by his name. Lekhno’s accounts, 
which discuss the history of the Crimean Khanate, are based on testimonies 
obtained from Tatars at least some of whom had links to the court of the khan. 
The bulk of the work is dedicated to wars, palace coups, natural disasters, fam- 
ine, epidemics, and so forth. A few accounts relate to the Jews, but these are 
not the focus of the tract. Lekhno indicates in his introduction to the text that 
all of the events that he describes are simply manifestations of the divine will. 
Thus, by way of example, he writes: 


Behold, my lips express [and] speak greatly of ancient things to all mor- 
tals. In an instant they shall die, shall be bestormed and pass on. They 
have passed on and have been punished, and they impel one nation, one 
city, one kingdom against another, for the Lord of hosts has resolved— 
who can rescind?—and His arm is outstretched—who can turn it back? 
The Lord has done as He purposed and as He pleased to do: vengeance 
against the nations! This one He shall lower and that one He shall raise, 
for God is judge [Psalm 75:8].6° 


This perspective explains the interest taken by the author in the history of the 
nations, as he seeks to demonstrate how the world works and how divine prov- 
idence manifests itself in human history. Later he expresses the following eth- 
nocentric conviction typical of the Jewish tradition: “Calamity comes upon the 
world only by reason of Israel.”6° However, notwithstanding the appearance of 


67  Débar Séfatayim is written in Hebrew and contains a total of 56 chapters, only a few 
of which have been published, some by Isaac Markon; see Markon, “Débar Séfatayim’; 
Lekhno, Débar Séfatayim. Chs. 9, 10, 13, 17, and 23 were published in Russian translation by 
Ilya Finkel; see Punkens, “Jlexuo Jlasug beu Inuaszep.” 

68  Markon, Débar Séfatayim, 247. 
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these traditional ideas in the introduction, they are not readily in evidence in 
the body of the work. 

Azariah too, as discussed previously, more than once notes God’s interven- 
tion in the progression of events, using the same words and the same quotation 
to emphasize that the fate of nations is in the hands of God: “It is not fitting to 
speak of this people that achieves victory and that people that is defeated, for 
[all] are in the hand of [the Lord]. / He judges. This one he brings low, and that 
one he raises” (19-20, 3a).”” Nonetheless, the idea of divine providence is not 
uneqivocally expressed in the text. 

There are a number of similarities between the works of Lekhno and 
Azariah. First, each grounds his composition in a meticulous description of 
historical facts obtained mainly from eyewitnesses. Second, detailed accounts 
of wartime events and affairs in the court of the khan (attempted coups, poli- 
cies of the khan, etc.) are accorded a prominent place in each text. Finally, the 
descriptive technique used by Azariah is somewhat similar to that of Lekhno. 

Azariah presumably was familiar with Lekhno’s chronicle. As noted above, 
Lekhno maintained friendships and apparently other ties with members of the 
Karaite community. Not a few copies of Débar Séfatayim (and chronological 
lists based on it) owned by Karaites are extant in the various collections and 
archives. The Karaites were quite familiar with Lekhno’s composition. 

The degree of similarity that exists between Yéven Mésula and Crimean 
chronicles may be attributed to ties between the Crimean Rabbanites and the 
Rabbanite communities in Eastern Europe,” the latter of which presumably 
exerted a cultural influence on the Rabbanite communities of the Crimea. In 
his introduction to Débar Séfatayim Lekhno states, referring to the Khmelnytski 
massacres: “As for other things and matters, are they not written in the book 
Yéven Mésula?”” He clearly was familiar with that work, and perhaps as well 
with others written in Poland subsequent to the Khmelnytski Uprising. 

Unlike the Reformation era in Poland-Lithuania, with its Jewish-Christian 
theological dialogue, there was no social setting in the Crimea that brought 
together Jewish and non-Jewish scholars for intellectual interactions. The prin- 
cipal and most salient events that occupied Crimeans, among them Karaite 
authors, were the Tatar incursions into Poland and other regions for the pur- 
pose of looting the local population, taking captives, and selling them into 


70 ~~ Akhiezer, ibid., 328, n. 54. 

71  Welack sufficient information concerning links between Crimean and Eastern European 
Jewry. Regarding economic activity of Eastern European and Crimean Jews in the 
Zaporozhian Sich see, e.g., boposoii, “Espen B 3anopoxcKoii Cea.” 
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slavery—a reliably profitable source of economic prosperity for the khanate. 
Such expeditions were welcomed by the kahnate’s Tatar population, most of 
whom, rich and poor, availed themselves of an abundance of looted property. 
These events were described by Tatar historians in minute detail, including 
the course of battles, the combatants on each side, items plundered, and vic- 
tory celebrations. A typical composition is the Book of Travels by Krymli Hadz’y 
Mehmed Senai,’”*? which describes incursions into Circassia, Poland, and 
Moldavia that sought “to exact vengeance against the accursed heretics fit for 
gehenna’ in the years 1649-51, during the reign of Isl4m Giray 111. The writer 
was a participant in these expeditions, which were led by the khan himself 
with the support of the Cossacks under the leadership of Bohdan Khmelnytski, 
who made common cause with the Tatars against Poland. 

The Jewish and Tatar chronicles share some resemblance in the subjects 
and style of discussions featuring wartime events, court intrigues, and deeds of 
rulers. Jews who lived in the atmosphere prevailing in the khanate also appar- 
ently laid great importance on these occurrences, and hence events of this sort 
feature prominently in Jewish chronicles. If so, the circumstances of their lives 
dictated the plots of the works that they authored. Be this as it may, Tatar court 
chronicles adhered to certain standards based on the Ottoman literary tradi- 
tion and conformed to current patterns of thought, the cultural environment 
of the moment, and the concrete needs of the khans. Another significant dif- 
ference between the Jewish and Tatar works lies in their literary objectives and 
worldviews. Tatar chronicles were typically written by order of the ruler 
and gave expression to his political and ideological views, while a Jewish chron- 
icle was normally composed on the initiative of its author and in some cases 
reflected his personal opinions. In practice, every author exhibits a different 
degree of independence in his work. Despite the influence of Tatar chronicles 
and Rabbanite historiography, Crimean chronographic writing took on its own 
particular characteristics common to both Karaite and Rabbanite works in the 
genre. A comprehensive study of the subject, however, remains a challenge 
due to the paucity of available Krymchak archival documents.”4 


73 Abrahamowicz, Hadz’y Mehmed Senai. 

74 Unfortunately, no extensive Krymchak archives remain in existence. Most of the 
Krymchaks’ documents disappeared during the Second World War with the mass murder 
of the Crimean community at the hands of the Nazis (fewer than 1,000 Krymchaks sur- 
vived the war). The largest private archive is that collected by Krymchak collector Isaac 
Kaya. Parts of the collection were given by his son to the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in 
Leningrad (today, the National Library of Russia), but most of the documents in his pos- 
session were stolen. 
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Another lengthy Karaite chronicle is one written in the language of the 
Crimean Karaites but now available only in Hebrew translation.” This text, by 
the previously noted Joseph Aga, describes events of the years 1790-1821, fol- 
lowing the Russian conquest, in various Crimean cities, focusing on Yosef Aga’s 
home city of Gézleve. The chronicle discusses the Karaite delegation in 1795 
to Catherine I, taxation, commodity prices, the succession of czars in Russia, 
damage to the economy from natural disasters, epidemics, and Karaite com- 
munal affairs, as well as the questions put by Napoleon to the Jews of France.”6 
Yosef Aga includes personal reactions, sometimes quite emotional, to the 
events recounted, which he also accompanies with ethical comments, entitled 
“Ethics of the Wise Philosophers.” His attitude toward Rabbanite Judaism is 
positive or neutral, and he thus identifies with the challenge faced by the Jews 
of France due to the pressure brought to bear by Napoleon. Yosef Aga appends 
to the end of the text a translation of a letter that he received from Minister 
Alexander Golitsyn”’ in response to requests by the Karaite communities of 
the Crimea that they be permitted to hire Christian employees or servants to 
work in vineyards and orchards—ie., that the injunction of 1820 forbidding 
them to do so not be enforced. Golitsyn, having received the Karaites’ letters, 
responded: 


The Karaites make petition and clarify that they are not of a kind with the 
Rabbanites in their books of law and that they diverge from them even 
in ethics and etiquette, and they do not seduce and accept any man from 
another nation into their religion, and even the authorities’® themselves 
do not associate the Karaites and the Rabbanites, insofar as under the 


75 Yosef Aga, Chronicle (Ms). 

76 The event discussed is the Assembly of Jewish Notables convened in 1806 by Napoleon in 
Paris, at which the Jews were enjoined to answer twelve questions concerning the posi- 
tion of Jewish law on intermarriage, the French motherland, compliance with civil law, 
and the business of interest-bearing loans; see, e.g., Graupe, Ha-Yahddut ha-Modernit, 
146-47. 

77. Alexander Nikolaevich Golitsyn (1773-1844) was a count, a senior statesman under 
Catherine and subsequently Alexander 1, chief procurator of the Russian Orthodox 
synod, minister of religious affairs beginning in 1810, and, beginning in 1816, in addition 
to the above, minister of economy. Golitsyn was an enthusiastic supporter of the Karaites 
and spent the end of his life in the Crimea. 

78 The Russian word mpasurensctso appears in Hebrew transliteration in the original. 
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injunction’? promulgated on the sixth day of the month of June in the 
year 1795, the Karaites have been relieved of double payment of taxes....8° 


Yosef Aga discusses the rights of the Karaite community, a subject of foremost 
importance for the Karaites of the Russian Empire in his time, but does not 
react to this letter or to its differentiation between Karaites and Rabbanites, 
suggesting that Crimean Karaite leaders did not yet view the topic as of espe- 
cial importance. The Tatar source of this chronicle is not known to be in exis- 
tence, but the style of writing is similar to that of Azariah. It should be noted 
that all of the chronicles heretofore discussed lack titles, introductions, and 
conclusions, presumably attesting that the authors themselves generally did 
not view their chronicles as books, as further illustrated by the fact that they 
decline to describe any objective or justification for their writing. 

The most recent chronicle known to us is Iggeret Téshu‘at Yisrael (The 
Epistle concerning Israel's Deliverance) by Joseph Solomon ben Moses Lutski 
(known acronymically as “Yashar” Lutski),®! which was written subsequent 
to the Karaite mission of 1827 to St. Petersburg to obtain an exemption from 
the conscription enacted by Nicholas 1. Lutski gives a detailed account of the 
delegation’s journey to St. Petersburg, its meetings with government officials, 
and so forth, with the addition of his personal comments. Unlike the chroni- 
clers discussed above, Lutski describes his purpose as recording these events 
for posterity, assigns his work a title, and provides an introduction. The critical 
edition of his chronicle (the only one other than Azariah’s originally published 
in such an edition) includes textual analysis and numerous valuable notes, but 
contains no discussion of the genre. 

The key difference between the nineteenth-century chronicles and those of 
previous times is that the former contain freer expressions of authorial indi- 
viduality and creativity, which are paralleled by a substantial expansion in the 
range of subjects of interest to the author with respect to the world around 
him. In addition to these distinctions, the later descriptions themselves are 
more wide-ranging and detailed than those in the chronicles of previous ages. 


6.2.2 Lists of Rulers 
The chronological section essential to any chronographic work is generally 
based on the period when a given ruler was in power. This feature is not unique 


79 The Russian word yxas appears in Hebrew transliteration in the original. 

80 Yosef Aga, Chronicle (MS), 12b. 

81 The first edition, featuring the Tatar translation of Abraham Firkovich, was published in 
Gozleve in 1840. See the new edition by Miller, Karaite Separatism. 
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to Crimean writing, but is also characteristic of medieval Jewish historical lit- 
erature (e.g., Jossipon, Ibn Da’ud). Dates in Karaite chronicles are given accord- 
ing to two systems: the year following Creation, and either the Islamic or the 
Christian era, depending on the locale of the writer. In some cases, authors 
ignore the events themselves and instead simply provide lists of rulers accord- 
ing to the years in which they reigned, with no further information or remarks. 
These lists were compiled by the Karaite authors and generally include the 
names of the Tatar khans and the years in which each ruled. Also extant are 
lists of Ottoman sultans, while yet other lists, written in Tatar, include both 
khans and sultans,’ and probably had their source in the Tatar archives. There 
are dozens of manuscripts in various Karaite archives containing such lists 
in Hebrew and Tatar. Beginning in the late seventeenth century, as described 
earlier, authors often based their lists of knans on Lekhno’s chronicle Débar 
Séfatayim.83 

What was the literary objective of all of these lists? There is no unequivocal 
answer to this question. We may conjecture that the recorded dates served as 
guides that helped writers find their bearings in writing of different periods 
and in associating with these periods the events described in their chronicles. 
The dates of a ruler’s reign served as more precise markers indicating the time 
of a given event, such as the signing of an agreement or recordation of a doc- 
ument, and typically include an Islamic date. Nonetheless, we do not know 
why the years of a ruler’s reign were the markers customarily used (both here 
and in antiquity), or what attitudes toward the category of historical time are 
reflected by this phenomenon. 


6.2.3 Personal Memoirs 

Some Karaite authors set to writing biographical details of their personal lives. 
A text of this sort describes the author’s time as a student; travels; family affairs, 
such as the birth of children and the death of relatives; and any exceptional 
event that occurred in the family or immediate surroundings of the author. 
Some such accounts appear in relatively lengthy chronographic works, while 
others are found in solitary, fragmentary notes on a single topic (discrete bio- 
graphical and autobiographical literature emerged only in the modern age). 
Such notes are often incorporated within another work, as of halakhah or exe- 
gesis. Some were inserted by the author, while others were added by a copyist 
in the margins or other blank spaces of a text that he copied. Still others appear 


82 See, e.g,, Lists of the Khans and Sultans (MS). The main document is written in Tatar, while 
two additional leaves contain a Hebrew translation. 
83. See, e.g., Lekhno, Chronicle (Ms). 
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on drafts or are written on documents of various other types. For instance, the 
two blank leaves between Hizzuq Emuna and Rudh Hen** contain a variety of 
notes written in no particular semblance of order, so as to take advantage 
of available blank space. The liturgical poem that appears there and one of 
the notes, as indicated there, are the work of Joseph ben Aryeh Kusdini, the 
memoir of whose time in the study hall was discussed previously. Given that 
all of the writing is in the same hand, we may presume that a single individual 
wrote it all. 

Among the works in this handwriting is the poem by Kusdini. The margi- 
nalia include a note regarding the hanging of two Karaites, one in Bahcesaray 
and one in Gézleve, whom the Armenians traduced to the khan as spies for 
the Ottomans. Below is a note about the birth of a son, apparently to the same 


Joseph ben Aryeh: 


[120a] A son has been born to me whom I have named Abraham Hillel— 
may he grow in Torah! Amen, may it be [God’s] will! Amen forevermore; 
selah!—on Friday of the week of the twelfth of the month of Nisan, 
immediately before the Great Sabbath [i-e., that preceding Passover], 
approximately one hour prior to sunset. His sign is Taurus and Libra, 
and his attendant is Venus, and the sun was ascendant at the time of 
his birth. Thus it is known that his temperament is cold and dry—Libra, 
cold, and Taurus, dry—and there is in him also some hotness, nearly 
a mixed temperament, though tending toward dryness. He has a pure, 
delicate temperament, so that if he engages in study with neither indo- 
lence nor weariness, behold, as a sponge he will receive seven wisdoms, 
and to astrologers this is as evident and well-known as the sun. Behold, 
Aristotle said that anyone whose temperament is mixed of heat and cold 
will become quite wise and will attain expertise in every matter. 


Joseph painstakingly recorded the time at which his son was born, down 
to the very hour. His interest lies solely in astrological information concerning 
the child’s birth, and thus his purpose in documenting the information is to 
allow himself to correlate it with the traits of the baby on which it has a bear- 
ing. This note has significance for the study of the mentality of members of the 
Karaite communities. At first blush, it appears to the reader to be a note on an 
autobiographical event or family history. Yet in reality it is far from autobio- 
graphical writing, and has entirely different aims. As we see here, the objective 


84 Joseph ben Aryeh Kusdini, Notes (Ms), 120a-b. 
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that informs the work of an author well may be the criterion based on which 
the genre of his work ought to be judged. 

A space between texts on the same page contains the following statement: 
“And thus the nations say that Jesus is God and is not a human aga” (the seman- 
tic relationship of the word aga, meaning “master,’ to the remainder of the 
sentence is unclear). This sentence bears no relation to the texts that surround 
it. It appears to have been written after Joseph spoke with some other person 
about the topic, or after he overheard a conversation among others that whet- 
ted his curiosity. The simple fact that he saw fit to write these words appears 
to testify to his desire to consider the matter, respond to it in writing, or obtain 
further details. The same manuscript®* contains a story that Joseph apparently 
heard from witnesses: 


[120b] As a memorial to the last generation of what happened at the time 
of the year 5537 from Creation [= 1777 CE], that word emerged that the 
Messiah son of David had come, and then the Rabbanites living outside 
the Land began going to Jerusalem, may it be rebuilt and reestablished 
speedily in our days, and as they were traveling in the sea on ships, one 
ship was wrecked in the midst of the sea, and some of them—i.e., of the 
Rabbanites—55 people, men and women, lads and maidens, infants and 
babes and sucklings at the breast, drowned. All of the people to be found 
on the ship numbered eighty people. May the Lord in His abundant 
mercy safeguard us from disease and destruction; amen! The cause of 
their belief that the Messiah son of David had come was that at that time 
the wicked nation of Muscovy—the bitter, impetuous nation, a nation 
whose language we do not know—stretched forth its arm throughout the 
world; there remained no place that it had not seized by war, and they 
thought that it was the time of the End promised by the prophets, and 
in their great folly they did not know that there had not yet appeared the 
Light at whose appearance miracles and wonders will first be wrought 
in the world and after which the truth will be revealed, and He will gather 
the scattered of Israel from the edges of the earth, and in His hand shall 
they be gathered, and no Israelite shall be able to go to the chosen place 
except at his appearance, and this is known and clear, and there is no 
need for further detail.®® 


85 See the previous note. 

86 The enterprise described was a migration of Hasidim and their Rebbe R. Menahem 
Mend of Vitebsk to the Land of Israel; see Mann, ibid., 692-94. Both the text excerpted 
here and a similar one written by the same author were published by David Assaf; see 
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FIGURE 5 Karaite girl from the Crimea, the end of the nineteenth century. 
BY COURTESY OF MIKHAIL KIZILOV 
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Joseph here describes an important event that seems to have left a lasting 
impression on all of the Jewish communities in the area, both Rabbanite and 
Karaite, and perhaps in Poland as well. His criticism is noteworthy for reflect- 
ing, to one degree or another, his view of historical processes. Joseph identifies 
two reasons for the tragedy. The first of these is the militaristic pretensions of 
the Russian Empire, which he describes as having conquered the world. He 
alludes to the Rabbanite view of the wars waged by Russia as harbingers of the 
end of days. The second reason given for the tragedy is the incorrect Rabbanite 
interpretation of the end of days, which Joseph sees as a sign of their folly. He 
argues that the messianic age has not yet arrived; when it will, God himself will 
gather the people of Israel, and there will be no need for a project such as that 
of the Hasidim that serves only to endanger the people. 

The next note is a memoir by Joseph, excerpted above, specifying the number 
of years that he spent in the study hall. Also relevant is another text mentioned 
earlier, written by the student Samuel Yefet about his studies (List of Disciples 
and Books Studied at the Chufut-Kale Study Hall, 1751-1753; see Appendix C). The 
authors do not indicate the purpose of these notes about their time spent in 
the study hall, but it appears that this stage of life was considered one of the 
most important, so that the memoirists felt a need to document it. The mile- 
stones in the life stories of the students, then, appear to have consisted of the 
books that they finished studying. 


6.2.4 Travel Diaries 

Also among the available documents are a number of travel diaries by Karaite 
pilgrims. These consist of detailed accounts of journeys to the Land of Israel 
and other lands that the authors visited while traveling there or during their 
return to the Crimea. The four diaries published thus far were written by 
Samuel ben David of Chufut-Kale (on his travels of 1641-42); Nahamu ben 
Solomon of Chufut-Kale (1794-95); Moses ben Elijah ha-Levi (1654-55); and 
Benjamin ben Elijah Duvan of Gézleve, discussed earlier (1785—-86).°” In their 
works these authors describe the journey out of the Crimea, the course of 
their travels between cities, the people they met en route, the hardships of the 
journey, and the return to the Crimea. Each action that they took is precisely 
documented and dated, while special consideration is given to the holy sites of 


Assaf, “Aliyat ha-Hasidim,” 328-29. There also are other Karaite documents (letters by 
Joshua ben David, a Polish Hasid who survived the shipwreck) that recount this event; 
Barnai, Iggérot Hasidim, 56-59. 

87 Many Karaite travel diaries have been published; see Gurland, Ginze Yisrael, 1865-66: 
1~45; Yaari, Eres Yisrael, 221-67, 305-23, 459-78; Karp, “Derekh ha-Qodesh.” 
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the Land of Israel. No less important a subject for these writers is the Karaite 
communities that they visited in Jerusalem, Hebron, Egypt, and Syria. The dia- 
ries discuss the size of these communities, their economic state, their leaders, 
and their relations with the Rabbanites and the governing authorities. 

None of these diarists provide a justification for their writing, and it would 
seem that none saw a need to do so. Pilgrimage to the Holy Land was a rela- 
tively common phenomenon among Crimean Karaites, due both to geographic 
proximity and to their special relationship with the Land of Israel.8* An indi- 
vidual who had gone on pilgrimage to the Land appended to his forename the 
word Yértishalmi (commonly abbreviated as Yéru.)—“of Jerusalem’—a title 
that then was passed down through the generations. Pilgrimage was viewed 
as an act that ennobled the individual, his family, and the entire community. 
Members of the Karaite community also saw the act as a means of improving 
one’s character and obtaining purification from sin. Hence all of these factors 
appear to have brought the pilgrims to see a necessity in memorializing their 
journey to the Holy Land, a significant historical event in the life of both fam- 
ily and community judged worthy of preservation in collective memory. These 
diaries probably served pilgrims who subsequently made the journey, which 
indeed may have been another factor that contributed to their composition. 


6.2.5 Exemplary Stories 

Karaite authors sometimes also tell biographical stories featuring the deeds 
of a sage or communal leader. This category of literature may be seen as seek- 
ing to disseminate exemplary stories of a folkloric nature whose purpose is 
to extol the protagonist and present him to the community as a worthy role 
model.89 One such Crimean text tells the tale of Samuel ben Abraham Aga 
(1717-70),9° known as “the Exilarch,” (r0’sh ha-gola) who served as the leader 
of the Chufut-Kale community and was the father of Benjamin Aga, discussed 
above. Various sources attest that Samuel Aga was a court Jew in the service of 
Qrim Giray Khan who managed a mint at the khan’s court. He was murdered 
on his way home to Chufut-Kale from the court in Bahcesaray.°! Samuel had 


88 On the relationship between Crimean Karaites and the Land of Israel see Akhiezer, 
“Qaraé Qrim.” 

89 Fora comprehensive study of the range of literary genres in Hebrew literature through 
the ages see Yassif, Sippuré Ha-‘Am hd-Tbri. 

90 © Ma ase bi-Shmivel Aga (Ms). 

91 Mann, ibid., 344, n. 8, doc. 1; Poznanski, Ha-Qara’7, 5. 
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enemies among the Karaites, and members of the community may have been 
responsible for his death.92 

The anonymous story relates that the khan called upon Samuel Aga to con- 
vert to Islam. Samuel responded to the khan with a dramatic oration to the 
effect that a betrayal of the faith of his ancestors would in his view make him 
faithless even to the khan. The khan threw him out summarily, but brought 
him back to the court three months later. It had become clear to the khan that 
Samuel was a God-fearing man loyal to the crown, and the ruler proceeded 
to appoint him as manager of the mint and chief courtier. Whether such an 
event actually occurred or the account was composed sometime later in praise 
of the family of Benjamin Aga—which may have been judged necessary in 
light of the animosity harbored against him by some community members—is 
unknown. In any event, although conversion to Islam was uncommon among 
the Karaites of the Crimea, there was the occasional individual who left the 
fold, and one objective of the story may well have been to offer encouragement 
to those who found themselves on the fence. 

Also worthy of note is an exemplary story about a certain unnamed “pious 
man.”3 The wicked antagonist falsely accuses the protagonist of murdering 
his father, but the hero is saved from a death sentence by his charity and com- 
passion, while the villain is put to death. These texts may be classified as folk- 
lore. The Karaites of the Crimea notably collected various songs, aphorisms, 
parables, and stories, some historical, in collections known as mejumas. The 
Krymchaks and Tatars had similar collections, called jonkas. Karaite mejumas, 
like Krymchak jonkas, are marked by the strong influence of motifs taken from 
the local folklore of the Tatars and the Turks. This material has yet to be studied 
in any depth. One of the problems attending the study of mejumas is that all 
of those that have been preserved belong to the nineteenth century, leaving 
unclear whether there were mejumas before that time.°* 

In the Crimea, as in Eastern Europe, such texts were committed to paper 
only in the nineteenth century. The reason for this development in the Crimea 
is unclear. In Eastern Europe, the cause was the views propounded by the 
Haskalah, which created a certain distance between the Jews and their tradi- 
tion (at least in its second generation) and encouraged them to take a view 


g2 Crimean Karaite maskil Samuel Pigit (1849-1911), based on the testimony of local Karaites, 
supposed that his murder was inspired by the head of the Celeby family, a leader of the 
Karaite community with whom Samuel was in conflict. See the details in Pigit, Iggeret 
Nidhé Yisr@él, 5-10. 

93 Maiise bé-Ish Hasid (ms). 

94 On later mejumas see Jankowski, “Karaite mejumas.” 
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from outside of this material, as with folklore. It was the rise of this approach, 
which contained some elements of romanticism, for example, that brought 
S. An-sky and others to organize scholarly expeditions to collect traditional 
materials and see to the publication of the matter thus obtained. Eastern 
European Karaites also began intensively collecting and transcribing folklore 
during the nineteenth century, with an emphasis on historical narratives con- 
cerning the beginnings of the Karaite settlement in that region. The situation 
that pertained in the Crimea, however, was different. Despite the arrival of 
maskilic ideas, the mejumas compiled in writing were generally collated out- 
side the sphere of the Haskalah.°* Existing collections make no distinction 
between types of material, and the little historical material there is not exam- 
ined as such. One promising aim for further research is to identify the histori- 
cal matter in mejumas and ascertain whether the chronicles and jonkas record 
similar or identical information. 


In the preceding discussion, I considered the sub-genres of the chronographic 
writing of the Crimean Karaites. Some of these texts are difficult to regard as 
strictly chronographic, although all of them describe events and most provide 
dates. As has been noted, analysis of the objectives that informed the work of 
a writer indicates that some of the works and notes described here took shape 
mainly due to specific requirements—astrological needs, recording dreams 
that seemed significant, and so forth. These aims stray far from a true interest 
in historical and biographical events, and thus such texts cannot be catego- 
rized as historical writing. 

Another noteworthy methodological consideration in the study of these 
chronicles concerns the structure of the text and the effects of this structure 
on content and meaning. Some ten to twenty percent of the text in these 


95  Anexception to this rule is Karaite author Samuel Pigit (see n. 92), one of the last Karaites 
of the Crimea to write in Hebrew until the twentieth century. Pigit, a maskil with an inter- 
est in Wissenschaft des Judentums, published articles in Ha-Séfira and Ha-Mélis. He was 
the author of Iggeret Nidhé Yisra‘el (The Epistle of the Dispersed of Israel), which features a 
collection of stories and memoirs from Crimean Karaite history, including autobiographi- 
cal memoirs and biographies of famous members of the community (including Abraham 
Firkovich). This highly eclectic work also contains a list of the khans of the Crimea, poems, 
letters, monumental inscriptions, speeches in the language of the Crimean Karaites, hom- 
ilies in that language as well as Hebrew, dirges, Russian and Hebrew praises of the czars, 
and so on. This book, written in the final years of the nineteenth century, is similar in its 
structure to medieval literature. 
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chronicles consists of quotations from Scripture. The same holds true to a 
greater or lesser degree with other Hebrew texts, such as liturgical poetry, let- 
ters, and exegesis, and the phenomenon is no less prominent in Rabbanite 
texts. (The difference is that the Rabbanite texts include many quotations from 
the Talmud as well quotations from Scripture which are sometimes interwo- 
ven in the fabric of the text). For example, the events of the Russian conquest 
of the Crimea are described thus: “They dismembered our sucklings and our 
pregnant women they mercilessly sundered,°® and there are dead corpses®” in 
the streets of the city with none to gather us in.”*8 Are these, then, figurative 
images, or was this truly the scene of a vicious massacre? Whether the author 
wishes to describe events as they in fact happened or else is employing liter- 
ary devices to impress the reader with the degree of the calamity is not always 
clear from the text. If so, for these writers, precise transmission of the details 
of an event is a secondary concern. In their telling, true historical events take 
on the trappings of accustomed historical and theological paradigms, as reality 
is adapted as much as possible to biblical models. This approach reflects the 
traditional Jewish attitude toward history as progressing in accordance with 
the patterns laid out in the Bible, with the result that the dramatis personae 
in a chronicle exhibit the behaviors of scriptural heroes. Although, as already 
noted, extensive incorporation of quotations is not unique to the time and 
place at hand, the preceding discussion of historical texts brings into relief the 
difficulty of correctly reading authorial intentions and the challenge of distin- 
guishing between content and form. Jacob Neusner regards such writing as an 
expression of the “paradigmatic mode of thinking,” which in his view does not 
conform with historical thought, but negates it: 


In the paradigmatic mode of thinking about the social order, the catego- 
ries of the past, present, and future, singular event and particular life, all 
prove useless. In their place come the categories defined by the actions 
and attitudes of paradigmatic persons ... places ... or occasions. We iden- 
tify a happening not by its consequence (“historical”) but by its confor- 
mity to the appropriate paradigm.... Great empires do not make history; 
they fit a pattern. What they do does not designate an event, it merely 
provides a datum for classification within the pattern.99 


96 _— Paraphrases of Isaiah 13:16; Amos 1:13; 2 Kings 8:12. 

97 Paraphrase of Isaiah 37:36. 

98  Anundated fragment ofa letter from Chufut-Kale to unknown recipient; Mann, ibid., 458. 
99 ~—CNeeusner, “Rabbinic Judaism,” 160-61. 
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Neusner views paradigmatic thinking as the reason for the lack of historical 
thought among traditional Jewish scholars.!°° Nevertheless, this material may 
be viewed instead as representing a different type of historical thought appro- 
priate for traditional consciousness. 

It stands to reason that extensive incorporation of quotations is a result not 
only of a paradigmatic worldview, but also of the linguistic and cultural real- 
ity of traditional Jewish society. The decision to write a text in Hebrew, which 
was not the first language of the writer, had consequences for the structure, 
content, and meaning of his text. Rather than describe events in a living, spo- 
ken language, the author draws upon his memory for ready scriptural models 
that converse with the subjects at hand. An investigation of the present subject 
matter thus requires the researcher, among other things, to compare the rel- 
evant Hebrew texts with those written in the Karaite language. 

Heavy incorporation of quotations may also be seen as didactically adding 
depth to descriptions of historical events. This depth derives from the concep- 
tion that every event or process has within it a hidden meaning that stems from 
divine wisdom. This meaning finds expression in the constancy of the people 
of Israel toward the Creator, the attitudes of other nations toward the Jews, and 
the ramifications of these attitudes. The source of this constancy is the belief 
that there is no deed or event that lacks a scriptural analogue—which view in 
and of itself can justify the act of writing texts on such mundane matters. 


6.3 Features of Chronographic Writing in Poland-Lithuania 


Chronographic writing was far less common among the Karaites of Eastern 
Europe than in the Crimea. Among the Rabbanites of Poland-Lithuania as 
well, chronographic and historiographic works were not particularly common. 
Aside from chronicles on the Khmelnytski massacres! there is little histo- 
riographic or bio-bibliographical literature, and most of the works that were 
produced date to the eighteenth century.!°? Eastern European historiographic 


100 = Ibid., 166. 

101 See works such as “Sdq ha-‘Ittim,” “Mégillat ‘Efa,” and various penitential compositions 
in Itzkovitch, Gézérot. Concerning this literature see Michael, Ha-Kétiba ha-Historit ha- 
Yéhidit, 83-85; Raba, Bén Zikkaron lé-Hakhhasha; Malachi, “Roshémé Gézérot Tah.” 

102 The first Eastern European Jewish bibliographer in Eastern Europe was Shabbetai Bass 
(concerning whom and his works see ch. 5, n. 10). Among the best-known Eastern 
European historiographic works is Séder ha-Dorot by Yehiel ben Solomon Heilprin (1660— 
1747), which includes a chronicle tracing history from Adam to the time of the author and 
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literature developed mainly in the nineteenth century.!°3 The scholars of 
Eastern European Jewish communities presumably viewed a description 
of events with no defined objective as a waste of time that might otherwise have 
been invested in Torah study. The lifestyle of Eastern European Jews, Karaites 
and Rabbanites alike, differed from that of their brethren in the Crimea. 
Bathhouses did not function as a venue of entertainment and exchange of 
information. Relations with the non-Jewish population tended to be relatively 
cool. What is more, from the mid-seventeenth century the lives of the Karaites 
(and the other Jews) of Eastern Europe took a turn for the worse in the wake 
of the Khmelnytski Uprising, the reaction of the Catholic Church that followed 
the expulsion of Protestants, intense Rabbanite-Karaite economic competi- 
tion, suffering that had its source in the Great Northern War, famine, the Great 
Plague of 1710, and incessant fires. It is evident from the available documents 
that Karaite scholars scarcely found time for religious studies.!°+ These circum- 
stances resulted in the near-destruction of the small Eastern European Karaite 
community and a decline in its literary output. Meanwhile, over the course 
of the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, as demand for anti-Rabbanite 
motifs grew, the Karaites of Eastern Europe revived the anti-Rabbanite liter- 
ary tradition that they had brought from Istanbul, and this tradition gradually 
gained dominance in their literature. 

Nevertheless, the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania also authored chronicles, 
including several dating to the seventeenth century that have been preserved, 
though these are far fewer in number than those produced in the Crimea. The 
most complete and lengthy Karaite chronicle was written by Abraham ben 
Josiah the Physician, the Troki scholar discussed earlier. His chronicle, which 
may be a part of the Troki community register, contains material about events 


a list of post-talmudic books and their authors, as well as descriptions of events in the 
history of the nations. Heilprin referred to existing historiographic books such as those of 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya, David Gans, and Shabbetai Bass. His book was first published in 1769. 
See the most recent edition: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot. Concerning this work see Michael, 
Ha-Kétiba ha-Historit ha-Yehidit, 85-87. An important eighteenth-century historical book 
was written by Dov Ber of Bolechow: a book of memoirs from the time of the Partition of 
Poland containing a vast quantity of autobiographical matter and information about the 
life of the Jewish community in Poland; see Dov Ber of Bolechéw, Zikhronot. 

103 See Gertner, “Ha-Kétiba ha-Historit ha-Ortodoqsit.” 

104 For example, Isaac ben Abraham, the hakham of Nowe Miasto, writes (1745) of the ap- 
palling poverty among residents of Samogittia, where many lacked bread and other basic 
necessities. He also describes the sorry spiritual state of his community, noting that mem- 
bers studied Torah only on the Sabbath and festivals for lack of time. See Mann, ibid., 
1288-97, doc. 148, 149. 
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within the Karaite community as well as in the surrounding society, including 
the founding of the city of Troki. The text begins with a wondrous event that 
occurred in 1682—visions from heaven: 


[2a] A great wonder in the land—when in these nights there were seen 
and fashioned swords and bows and arrows and standards with the men 
of war bearing trumpets and horns, and all manner of weaponry were 
visible in the heavens, and thunder and lightning were heard from the 
heart of heaven doing battle. From the heavens, from their courses, they 
did battle. The very hair of one’s head stands on end from the signs of the 
heavens and the awesome deeds of the Lord, may He be blessed, who 
displayed [these things] in the heavens to the sons of man. And all this 
was at the time of the coming of the camp of Turkey to do battle with the 
king of Poland, may his glory be exalted.!05 


The focus of this story is a miracle, in reference to which Abraham mentions 
a historical event—viz., a war.!°° The historical event as such appears not to 
have affected the author and his family; the miracle that he describes occupies 
him far more than do the hostilities, whose details are entirely absent from the 
text. Abraham later writes: “It was twenty-five years after ... the aggressive foe 
ha-Yavan [= Greek, Orthodox Christians], cruel and brazen, laid siege to all the 
lands of Lithuania and Russia until all the fortress cities were breached before 
him and were laid siege for eight years, and at the end of it he and all his army 
scattered away from all these lands, mourning and with covered heads [cf. Esth 
6:12” (3a).1°7 Abraham neither identifies the invaders nor specifies the pre- 
cise date of the invasion. It is likely that he intends the 1654-55 invasion of 
Lithuania by the Muscovites and Cossacks, which devastated the Karaite com- 
munity. Following his account of the invasion Abraham proceeds to describe 
the efforts of the members of the community to restore their city: 


[3a] They took sound council to repair what was damaged in the house 
of the Lord and were zealous with His zeal, contributing to it out of the 
generosity of their hearts, every man according to his means, to rebuild 
the holy house of the Lord, a place in which He might dwell forever... 


105 Abraham ben Josiah, Zikhronot Qara’é Troki (Ms). 

106 The event in question is apparently the war waged by the anti-Turkish coalition against 
the Ottoman Empire, which saw the Turks defeated at the gates of Vienna in 1683 by the 
forces of Jan Sobieski. 

107. Abraham ben Josiah, ibid. 
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They prayed to the Lord, their God, and stood on guard day and night ... 
and they are those whose names have been set forth—men of renown, 
haters of unjust gain, such as his honor the master R. Abraham Schatz, 
may his Rock keep him, son of his honor, our teacher, R. Aaron, of blessed 
memory, and his honor, our teacher, Samuel, may his Rock keep and safe- 
guard him, son of his honor, our teacher and master Zadok, of blessed 
memory, two officers of charitable funds ... and it was constructed by 
them. On the new moon of Nisan [5]440 ... [= March 31, 1680 CE] was 
the work commenced, and it concluded on the new moon of Tishrei 
of the year [5]441 [= September 24, 1680].... They transferred the old syna- 
gogue from its place, and erected in its place a study hall and yeshivah 
in the same month and year.!08 


The restoration of the synagogue and construction of the study hall and yeshi- 


vah, to Abraham’s mind, are among the most important events in the history of 


the Troki community. These and other communal events form the heart of his 


chronicle. Abraham gives a detailed account of the calendar controversy that 


broke out in the Lithuanian communities: 


[3b] Behold, in the year [5]442 ... [= 1682 CE]! of the Hebrews, the 
Karaite community, men of the cities of Poswol, Birze, and Salaty, wel- 
comed the New Year on the Sabbath to provoke the holy communities 
that acted on calculation and not sight, because the Lord had departed 
from them, and the holy community of Troki and the holy community 
of the New City [= Nowe Miasto], Szaty, Kronie from [...] region with all 
the settlements surrounding the communities welcomed [the holiday] 
on Sunday [...] and the aforementioned men traveled to the markets and 
the streets as an act of provocation.!!0 


As Abraham describes here, there was a controversy extending across various 


communities between the advocates of two competing means of setting the 


calendar: astronomical calculation and actual sighting of the new crescent 


moon. The account that follows leaves the impression that the controversy 


108 
109 


110 


Ibid. 

What is meant here is unclear; the New Year in the ancient Karaite calendar is at the start 
not of Tishrei, but of Nisan. However, in light of the unmistakable Rabbanite influence 
here felt, the day under discussion may in fact be the first of Tishrei 5442, in which case 
the Gregorian year is 1681. 

Ibid. 
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concerned not only the implementation of different views in setting the cal- 
endar, but also authority, with the Troki community attempting to preserve its 
place as the main legal authority in Lithuania and in Vohlyn. Abraham revis- 
its this subject further on, quoting from a letter signed by him and two other 
scholars that assails those who would revise the traditional Karaite means of 
setting the calendar by sight. 

Another noteworthy aspect of this chronicle is its citation of Maciej 
Stryjkowski and quotation from his historical chronicle:" “[It was in the days 
of] Giedymin, the duke who was killed in the great stronghold of the holy com- 
munity of Troki, the rejuvenator of the Land of Lithuania, as detailed in the 
chronicle of Stryjkowski” (4a)."3 Whether Abraham was personally familiar 
with Stryjkowski’s work is unclear in light of his further remarks: 


[4b] I found written in the hand of my father, teacher, and master, our 
teacher and our master, R. Josiah the Elder, of righteous, holy, and blessed 
memory, son of his honor, our teacher and our master, R. Judah, author of 
Qibbus Yéhuda’, of blessed memory, concerning the stronghold of Troki. 
In the year 1304"* according to their reckoning Giedymin established 
the stronghold of Troki on Lake Galvé, and in the year [...] following the 
council of the priest Lizdeika, interpreter of dreams, he established two 
strongholds on the Vilnia river, an upper stronghold and a lower strong- 
hold. Now, by their reckoning, it is 1685, and according to the number of 
our calendar, 5445 ... and the duration from the day the strongholds were 
built and established according to the number of our years comes to 381 
years, in the year [5]445 ... of the stronghold of Troki and Vilna." 


It appears from the above that Abraham’s father, Josiah ben Judah, who, as 
noted above, was a disciple of Joseph Delmedigo, made use of Stryjkowski’s 
chronicle, and Abraham copied his father’s work on the matter. Nonetheless, it 


111 = ‘Ibid., 5a—-b. 

112 Maciej Stryjkowski (1547-93) was a Polish historian, scribe, and liturgist famed for his 
great history of Poland. The work, written in Polish, was published in two volumes, focus- 
ing respectively on Lithuania and Russia. The first edition was published in Krakow in 
1582; later editions were printed in Warsaw in 1846 and 1985. The most recent edition is 
Stryjkowski, Kronika. 

113 Abraham ben Josiah, Zikhronot Qaraé Troki (MS). The reference is to Stryjkowski’s chapter 
on the history of Troki: 1:369-73. 

114 The date is erroneous. Gadimin ruled from 1316 to 1341, and Troki was established in the 
13208. 

115 Ibid. 
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is clear from the book authored by Abraham himself that he was in possession 
of the book, or at least fragments of Stryjkowski’s Polish text. Abraham quotes 
one such passage, on the events that transpired in Poland during the fifteenth 
century, in his book." It is possible that he inherited the Polish chronicle, as 
well as at least some part of the remainder of his sizable library, from his father 
and from his grandfather, Judah ben Aaron. Even if Abraham was not person- 
ally familiar with the tract, the very fact that he mentions it on several occa- 
sions in the context of the history of Troki and Vilna attests to an interest in the 
events of general history, and specifically that of his own city, Troki. 

Abraham ben Josiah also discusses the family history of Zerah ben Nathan, 
a scholar discussed earlier in this study. Here Abraham conflates folklore and 
historical fact: 


Zerah the First lived in the time of Duke Witold. He would come out and 
go in before the duke, and was in the service of the king. Once, when he 
was old, the king sent him by way of Kedar [= the Crimea] to bring to the 
people of Kedar a gift for their troubles—specifically, a koguch"!’—and 
his son, a young man and mighty warrior named Nathan, accompanied 
him. They encountered the murderous ones, and with them the officer 
of a camp of three regiments, and then the young man Nathan himself 
advanced and struck the officer of the murderous ones with his sword, 
and the officer of the murderous ones forgave him for striking him with 
his sword, and as a sign to the other murderous ones, the murderous one 
gave him his ring from his finger, so that his associates would do him no 
harm. His other acts of valor that he performed are without number. 
He, Nathan, was among the foremost courtiers of the king duke, and he 
pursued the welfare of his people and his reputation waxed continu- 
ally greater in all lands. They sent him a gift from the holy community 
of Istanbul [...] a work of our master Caleb Afendopolof....] Nathan [...] 
was not aman of Torah. That book remained in the hand of his honor, our 
teacher and master, R. Josiah son of his honor, our teacher and our mas- 
ter, R. Judah, of righteous, holy, and blessed memory, among the people 
of the holy community of Troki."8 


There are no known historical documents that corroborate the truth of these 
events. Abraham apparently sought to aggrandize the family of Zerah ben 


116 Ibid., 73b. 
117 A Polish term signifying a sheepskin coat. 
118 Ibid., 4a—b. 
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Nathan by depicting its members as court Jews in the time of Witold, and one 
as an accomplished warrior." The anachronism in this story bears noting: 
even if Nathan ben Zerah had lived in the time of Witold (reigned 1392-1430), 
he could not have been gifted a work by Afendopolo, who died in 1509. This 
account may be viewed as an exemplary story featuring the history of a specific 
family, much like the above story regarding Benjamin Aga of the Crimea. 

The Karaites of Eastern Europe attributed great importance to family his- 
tory and genealogical records. Abraham ben Josiah traces ten generations of 
his own genealogy.!2° In a letter of 1674 from Moses ben Samuel of Szaty to 
Joseph ben Nisan Poziemski, Moses asks his correspondent to prepare a family 
tree for him:!#! “Write my pedigree—what I have written down will be of ser- 
vice to you—on special parchment, to put at the very beginning of the book or 
at the end, with the writing of your beauteous wisdom, in the colors red, green, 
and black.” The purpose served by family trees among the Karaites is unclear. 
The enterprise was presumably of particular importance in examining poten- 
tial spouses, as it provided a means of preventing marriage between two indi- 
viduals deemed incompatible by Karaite law.!22 A person’s pedigree tended to 
be one of the things most able to bring prestige to his name as a member of 
the community. In any event, genealogical records played an important role in 
preserving the memory of family history. 

At the conclusion of his chronicle, Abraham ben Josiah appends a copy of 
a Polish document: the injunction issued by Jan Sobieski granting privileges 
to Karaites who chose to settle in the city of Kukizéw,!2 where a part of the 
population of Troki migrated in 1688, as discussed above. Incorporation of offi- 
cial documents and letters within the text of chronicles (as in that of Joseph 
Aga above) was not uncommon; the receipt of such documents from the gov- 
ernment or the formulation of an important letter was viewed by community 


119 This text is highly significant for the study of modern Karaite historiography. Firkovich 
shared the story with Polish author Wtadystaw Syrokomla because he saw it as exemplify- 
ing the martial spirit of the Karaites, and Syrokomla subsequently included the account 
in his book; see Syrokomla-Kondratowicz, Wycieczki po Litwie, 73. The story underwent 
a number of transformations at the hands of Karaite writers during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; the basic motif may have figured in local Karaite folklore. (One 
version of the story is among the material collected by the scholars of Karaism Simon 
Firkovich, Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, and Abraham Szyszman during the 1920s and pre- 
served in a private archive.). 

120 Abraham ben Josiah, He ‘tégé Séfarim (Ms), 14a. 

121 Moses ben Samuel, Letter (Ms), 1b—2a. 

122 About Karaite marriages see, e.g., Nemoy, “Two Controversial Points.” 

123 Abraham ben Josiah, Zikhronot Qara’é Troki (Ms), 5b-6a. 
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members as an event of significance. This category of writing bears a resem- 
blance to community registers, where copies of various documents are in some 
cases included with descriptions of events.!24 

Abraham's chronicle is an eclectic combination of elements of various 
types. Due to the lack of sufficient material for comparison, it is difficult to 
form conclusions regarding the features of the sub-genres of Eastern European 
chronography relative to similar texts created in the Crimea. Significantly, 
Abraham’s other writings examined above are likewise quite eclectic. His other 
works also contain notes about historical events and personal memories. One 
of these, a description of the tragic expulsion of the Jews of Lithuania in 1495, 
is found in his Sefer Réfuot: 


The expulsion of our forefathers who were expelled from the Land of 
Lithuania and all the Jews who were in the Kingdom of Lithuania in the 
year 5255 [= 1495|—-and the name of the expelling king was Alexander, 
and his brother King Olbracht of Poland welcomed them, and they lived 
there in the city of Ratno until the year 5263 [= 1503], and in that year 
Olbracht brought them back, after his aforementioned brother died.125 


Achronicle entitled Register of Kings (Pingas shel Mélakhim) by acontemporary 
of Abraham ben Josiah, Samuel Eshnabi (on whom see below) has also been 
preserved. It too mentions the expulsion from Lithuania, including similar dic- 
tion and with the same error,!”6 and hence it is possible that Abraham used 
Eshnabi’s work as a source. Regardless, the fact remains that the two authors 
wrote these lines more than 250 years after that expulsion. Did the Karaites of 
Lithuania preserve this event in their collective memory, transmitting it orally 
from one generation to the next, or was the information conserved in written 
notes such as these that were unknown to most of the community? The ques- 
tion is a difficult one to answer because we do not know whether Abraham 
ben Josiah, his father, or Samuel Eshnabi committed an oral tradition to writ- 
ing or copied the information from unnamed earlier sources. There presum- 
ably were other sources as well that documented the event but were lost with 


124 See, e.g., Troki Community Register (pinqds). These excerpts from the text were published 
in Nadav, Pingdas Patudh, 247-57. 

125 Abraham ben Josiah, Sefer ha-Réfwot (MS), 35a. This excerpt from Séfer ha-Réfu’ot was 
published in Harkavy, Hadashim Gam Yéshanim, 1:10; Mann, ibid., 881. Two errors by the 
author appear in this passage. Alexander, who expelled the Jews, attained the throne of 
Poland-Lithuania in 1503, and it was he who decided to bring the Jews back to Lithuania. 

126 See the previous note. 
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the passage of time. One such record in fact was preserved: a rare firsthand 
account by Rabbi Moses ben Jacob the Exile (ha-Goleh), the Rabbanite scholar 
and polemicist discussed previously. R. Moses states in his astronomical work 
Yésod ha-Tbbur that he was among those expelled from Lithuania.!2” 

Significantly, the very fact of his writing about the expulsion from Lithuania 
indicates that Abraham ben Josiah viewed this event and the preservation of 
its memory as important. In Bet Abraham he notes another tragedy that struck 
in his time: 


The day when the master, our teacher and rabbi, Nisan Horuzij, son of his 
honor, our teacher Joseph, was killed, Sunday of the week of Vayyaqhéel- 
Péqudeé, 26 Adar in the year [5]431 [= 1671] ... [numerically] corresponding 
to “You shall not murder,” in Poswol, and may the all-knowing God by 
whom actions are weighed exact justice upon the perpetrators. He has 
permitted the blood of Israel [to be shed] by the hand of the uncircum- 
cised, and atonement cannot be made for the land except by blood [cf. 
Num 35:33].!28 


Abraham provides no more details, but it is clear enough that a Karaite from 
the Poswot community was murdered by a Christian. 

Abraham refers in his books to occasions when he lodged in other cities; 
lifecycle events in his family, such as the birth and death of his children and 


127 Moses ben Jacob, Yésod ha-Ibbur (Ms): [214a] “... of the ‘omer of the year of ‘Raise your 
feet toward the ruins’ [Ps 74:3; i.e., AM 5255 = 1495 CE] and [...] that year was a year of dis- 
tressing times for Jacob [= the Jews], inasmuch as we have been expelled downward [...] 
from the region of Lithuania, from under the hand of the rule of the king of that region, 
King Alexander, and this was a time of distress for all the Jews in all the provinces of his 
kingdom such as there has not been since the day when that land was established, for he 
issued an evil decree regarding all the Jews in all the provinces of his kingdom, to take all 
their wealth, silver, and gold and all that was theirs on a single day in all the provinces of 
his kingdom: on the seventeenth of Nisan, on the Sabbath day, and to expel them from 
the land. We and the holy community of Malwinka were seized on this day, and they took 
all those things that our eyes most treasured and expelled us on Thursday, the sixth of 
lyyar, and we feared decrees handed down by his brother the noble king, may his glory 
be exalted, King Jan Olbracht. I too, in wretched state amidst the exiles, came to the city 
of Belz on Wednesday, the 12th of Iyyar, and I saw [...] bringing forth [?] the dirge over 
the one who had brought on the great troubles. I decided to complete the tract that I had 
begun several years prior, while indolence and difficulties arose to impede [my] inten- 
tion.” This passage from the work of Moses the Exile has not previously been published. It 
is mentioned by Mann with no citation of the original; see Mann, ibid., 702. 

128 Abraham ben Josiah, Bet Abraham (Ms), 1b. 
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the passing of his father, Josiah ben Judah; and other matters of interest. The 
impression left by a survey of all of these writings is that they did not serve a 
defined function. Abraham’s books served him, inter alia, as personal diaries in 
which he was able to express his emotions in the wake of various events and to 
preserve their dates. Also of interest is that his son, whose name is not given, 
added to one of Abraham’s books, Sefer ha-Réfu’ot, the painful note cited ear- 
lier concerning his father’s death.!29 In another book, Abraham’s other son— 
judging by the different handwriting—expresses satisfaction with the fact that 
the “venerable” and important books of his father survived a fire, which the son 
presumably viewed as a significant event in the family history that was worthy 
of being recorded: 


These delightful books of my master and father and the distinguished 
notebooks, dear in study and exalted in divine, natural, and logical opin- 
ions as well as in the tracts of the righteous sages of untainted soul— 
what transpired during their times in various periods—were not burned 
by the great enemy, the army of Muscovy; and they are presently located 
in[....] Then did I attain more learning here and there in all manner of 
theoretical and intellectual disciplines and pursuits.!°° 


In addition to documents by the family of Abraham ben Josiah, history has 
preserved a chronicle authored by the seventeenth-century copyist Samuel 
Eshnabi ben Abraham, mentioned previously. Biographical details about this 
figure are lacking. His name appears on communal documents from the years 
1665-71, which he copied personally.!3! Samuel’s chronicle, entitled Pingas 
shel Mélakhim (Register of Kings), contains a list of the rulers of Poland and 
Lithuania from Popiel I to Jan 111 Sobieski,!52 during whose reign the chronicle 
was authored. Some rulers appear in the list without dates indicating when 
they reigned. As noted above, Samuel describes the actions of some rulers, 
including the expulsion from Lithuania: 


129 ©See ch. 3, n. 155. 

130 Abraham ben Josiah, Séfer ha-Réfw’ot (Ms), 7ob. 

131 Mann, ibid., 835, n. 376. Samuel’s name appears in colophons of manuscripts about the 
lottery of Ahithophel that he transcribed in 1671. 

132 This chronicle was first published in Gurland, “Ha-Pérahim.’ Gurland’s edition contains a 
number of errors; see the edition by Mann, ibid., 878-79. The original document remains 
extant: Samuel Eshnabi, Register of Kings (MS). 
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He, Alexander, expelled our forefathers, may they rest in peace, from the 
land of Lithuania—all the Jews who were in the kingdom of Lithuania— 
and his brother King Olbracht of Poland accepted them, and they resided 
there in the city of Ratno until the year Alexander died, and after he died, 
his brother Olbracht restored each person to his place.!°3 In the year 1474 
by their reckoning, which was the 34th year of the reign of Casimir, Ivan 
Moskowski captured the city of Novgorod, the great city.54 In the year 
1504 according to the Christians, the Lithuanians made war with the city 
of Orsha.!%5 In the year 1508 according to the Christians, Helinski killed 
Dabelski and fled to the land of Greece.!6 


Like Abraham ben Josiah, Eshnabi mentions the founding of Troki by Prince 
Gediminas of Lithuania: “In the year 1304 by their reckoning, the stronghold 
of the city of the Old City of Troki was erected by Giedymin.”!®” Notwithstanding 
the errors contained in the document, noted above, the chronicle left by 
Eshnabi is of interest for several reasons. It is the only known Eastern European 
Karaite chronicle that includes a list of rulers (in contrast to the Crimea, where 
this variety of chronography was altogether common). Eshnabi does not indi- 
cate what sources informed his work. We may presume that if he had recourse 
to Stryjkowski’s chronicle, then he possessed only fragments of that work. That 
he did not have the entire document is clear from his omission of numerous 
dates and not a few chronological and other errors. It seems likely from the 
appearance of the aforementioned errors (viz., that Troki was founded in 1304 
and the particulars of the expulsion of Lithuanian Jewry) in the writing of both 
Eshnabi and Abraham ben Josiah that the former copied from the work of the 
latter. Alternatively, in light of Abraham’s statement that he used material writ- 
ten by his father, Josiah ben Judah, in his description of the founding of Troki, 
both Abraham and Eshnabi may have used the chronicle authored by Josiah. 
Uncritical copying of one text by the author of another was a commonality 
in traditional society, and not only in the Jewish world. Be that as it may, the 
passages they chose to copy, it must be noted, were not selected haphazardly. 
Their content evinces an interest in highly specific events regarded by these 


133 See n.125 above. 

134 The conquest of Novgorod by the Principality of Muscovy took place in 1471. 

135 The battle of Orsha between Muscovy and the joint forces of Poland and Lithuania oc- 
curred in 1514. 

136 Mann, ibid., 878-79. 

137. Mann, ibid., 878. See n. 115 above. 
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authors as particularly significant and worthy of preservation in the collective 
memory of the community. 

Eastern European Karaites did not compose many works in response to the 
Khmelnytski Uprising, while those that they did write are of lesser scope than 
comparable Rabbanite tracts and belong to a narrower range of literary genres. 
They consist primarily of liturgical poems that discuss these events, and lists of 
victims accompanied by authorial comments. 

Among the surviving poems!°§ is a work composed by hazzan Joseph ben 
Joshua of Derazne, the town that was completely destroyed during the mas- 
sacres. Joseph escaped the slaughter, but his father and the better part of his 
community were butchered by the Cossacks.1° In the wake of the tragedies 
that visited Derazne in 1649 and 1650, Joseph penned the poem that follows, 
which is noteworthy for its inclusion of several historical details concerning 
the massacres and the motif of vengeance to be realized in the future: 


1a 
1. This elegy was composed by Joseph, may his Rock and Redeemer 
protect him [son of Joshua] 
5410 [= 1650] 
... Rejoice and sing gladly, O storm-tossed one, intoxicated with 
the wine of exile, 
4. | worn and storm-tossed, 


138 See Joseph ben Jeshua, Liturgical Composition (Ms). This work and several additional texts 
on the subject were published in Nosonovski, “The Karaite Community in Derazhnia,” 
though caution is due in referring to the material in his edition on account of the quan- 
tity of errors. For this reason I have chosen to utilize the edition of Rohden, “Karaisches 
Gedenken.” 

139 Simhah Isaac Lutski, who was a great-grandson of Joseph ben Jeshua, gives the biography 
of the latter in Méirat Enayim, 146-47: “In the year [5]426 his heart stirred him to go to 
Jerusalem ... with the donations of the Karaite communities in these regions ... and he 
arrived safely in the kingdom of the land of Kedar, in the holy community of Kale ... 
and there befell him in that place an unholy event insofar as the king of Kedar took all 
of the charitable funds to the royal household in chains of iron [sic!] for three months. 
Afterward, following entreaties and the efforts of the notable men of the community, the 
king released him from his imprisonment and set him free. Nevertheless, he returned to 
him none of the charitable funds, and he therefore did not go on to his intended destina- 
tion, the Holy City, may it be rebuilt and reestablished speedily in our days, but rather he 
remained there in their study hall for three years and occupied himself with the study 
of Torah and the sciences and copied many books of the works of our sages of blessed 
memory, and returned home in the year 5430 [= 1670] and passed away in the year 5438 
[=1678].” 
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for there is coming a day of vengeance, a day of anger, 
5. rage, and wrath; 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 


Inasmuch as they have shed pure blood for naught, 
multiplying your slain in their wickedness and malice; 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 
10. Nor have they deigned to accept a ransom to spare those souls, 
u. [which are] dear, [free] of all dross, pure, and holy; 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 
12. And they have desecrated the synagogues of Isra[e]l, 
13. the scrolls of the Torah, and the books of those who fear God; 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 


1b 
1. By [force] they seized virgins along with wives, 
2. and converted from the faith both young men and old; 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 


10. At an auspicious time the horn of the wicked Nieczaj will be cut 
off, 

u. though his hasty host never knew of his calamity, 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance]! 

12. Theson of Chmiel too will shrink back in shame and dishonor, 


14. and Nebaba with his legion forces will be disgraced, 
15. _ his intention will be voided and everlasting humiliation will be his, 
for there is coming [a day of vengeance ]!4° 


Joseph ben Jeshua here describes the slaughter, the Cossacks’ refusal to accept 
bribes to spare the lives of community members, the rapes, forced conversions, 
and the desecration of synagogues and holy books. He also refers (lines 10 and 
14) to Nieczaj and Nebaba, the Cossack commanders who slaughtered the Jews 
of Derazne.!! All of these important particulars are portrayed by Joseph as 
tribulations associated with life in exile, while his central motif is divine ven- 
geance against the enemies of the Jews who slaughtered them. Though the 


140 Rohden, “Karaisches Gedenken,” 162-66. 
141 Concerning them, see Pyccxuti 6Guozpagbuueckuti caosape, 11:165-66. 
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poem cannot be expected to provide a detailed picture of historical events— 
the genre does not permit of precise historical writing—it behooves us to con- 
sider the function of the events that the work describes. One might conclude 
from the text that the events invoked here serve primarily as a powerful liter- 
ary device for drawing attention to the idea of vengeance. Such a conclusion 
certainly does not exclude the possibility that, despite the utilitarian function 
assigned to the events here described, their description still hews close to 
reality. There is no other known account of the fate suffered by the Derazne 
Karaite community during the pogroms, but Cossack conduct in other cities, 
attested by numerous historical sources, generally agrees with the description 
given by Joseph.!4? 

There are few Karaite accounts of the Khmelnytski massacres. Those that 
do exist include brief chronicles referring to the event that are appended to 
the names of those murdered in Derazne. One of these is Zikhronot Shémot 
Béné Migqra’, a short passage of which Neubauer published under the title Sefer 
Zikkaron lé-Aharon ha-HazzanLuskt (Memorial Book by Aron Hazzan of Lutsk).43 
Lutski writes: 


These are the names of the men, members of our community, killed by 
accursed Gentiles, whose graves are in the forest of the village of Kuty,44 
of those who are known to us, may the Lord avenge their blood....!4° Now 
I shall record the memory of the souls of those people buried in the 
graves—may they rest in peace—of Derazne, who lived there long ago 
and on account of our many iniquities were killed and those who sur- 
vived them were scattered by the accursed villain Chmiel | Khmelnytskil]. 
Inasmuch as there is no man who knows all those who lie in the afore- 
mentioned graves, but there have been found only bundles of writings 
of the annals of the aforementioned holy community, I have to the 
best of my ability copied whatever was possible. I have therefore also 
resolved to make myself a copy, so that their memory will be preserved 
in my mouth....!46 


142 On treatment of the Khmelnytski massacres in various sources, see Raba, Bén Zikkaron 
lé-Hakhhasha. 

143 The Ms is cataloged as the work of Shalom ben Aaron Lutski. Nothing is known of this 
figure. Neubauer, Beitrdige und Documente, 130, n. XL. 

144 The village of Kuty lies between Lutsk and Derazne. No other testament exists of a Karaite 
community there. 

145 Alist of the individuals murdered follows; see Zikhronot Shémot Béné Miqra’ (Ms), 4a—5b. 

146 Ibid., 6a. 
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The author pieces together a list of the murdered Karaites and the sites at 
which they were killed based on community documents. He begins his report 
thus: 


[2a] An annal in which are recorded the names of the known Karaite 
sages who were in Asia, Africa, the Crimea, Lithuania, and Poland whose 
names the western communities of Russia and Austria recite every year 
during the days of mercy between the trumpet blast [= Rosh ha-Shanah] 
and [Yom] Kippur in the home of the living [= the cemetery]. This 
book contains the names of the places in which are found the graves of 
Karaites, may their souls rest in Eden. 


The introduction is puzzling. How are the victims of the Khmelnytski massa- 
cres relevant to the Karaites of Asia and Africa? The answer, we may surmise, 
is that the above words reflect the author's approach and literary objective. He 
sees the pogroms suffered by the Karaites as part of the broader matrix of the 
history of the Karaites in exile. He makes no attempt to analyze these tragedies 
from a historical, religious, or any other standpoint as was done by Nathan 
Hannover and Azariah ben Elijah. His objective is evinced by his description, 
toward the beginning of the text, of the practice of reciting the names of those 
who perished “during the days of mercy.” Karaite communities presumably 
included in their prayers the recitation of the names of deceased Karaites in 
general, even those who had passed away long ago,!*” and not only the victims 
of the Khmelnytski massacres. This is clear from another relevant manuscript 
that includes at its beginning a list of princes and sages of the Islamic period, 
Byzantine and Ottoman sages, heads of the Jerusalem community, and sages 
of the Crimea, Lithuania, and Poland. Only afterward does the text proceed to 
the victims of Derazne and memorial prayers.!*® This event, accordingly, may 
not have been viewed by the chroniclers, or even Eastern European Karaites as 
a whole, as exceptional in the general context of Karaite history. It may be that 


147 One such work contains a list of Karaites whose names were recited on Yom Kippur and 
perhaps on other occasions as well; see the memorial list of the Egyptian Karaite com- 
munity in Mann, ibid., 256-83. The list, dating perhaps to the fifteenth century, is one 
of many such documents by Egyptian Karaites and Rabbanites. See also the collection 
of eighteenth-century Egyptian memorial lists in Ben-Shammai, “Méq6rot,” as well as 
Goitein’s remarks on the importance of prayers commemorating the dead and on Karaite 
and Rabbanite genealogical lists. These lists included the honorifics declaimed in me- 
morial ceremonies that formed a part of the synagogue service; Goitein, Mediterranean 
Society, 2:163—-64; 3:26. 

148 See Zikhronot Toledot Béné Miqra@ (Ms). 
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the pain and suffering of families that lost loved ones and endured the horrors 
of the war were merely an emotional response by individuals that did nothing 
to impact the historical perspective of the scholarly writers. 

It is significant that the text quoted here contains no reference to collective 
disasters previously experienced by the Jews generally or by major Jewish pop- 
ulations, such as the destruction of the Temple or the expulsion from Spain. 
The author regards the Karaites as a collective with an identity separate from 
that of Rabbanite Jews. 

Aside from its preoccupation with the recitation of names, this document 
notably treats of a particular ritual associated with the cemetery. It states that 
the area of a cemetery is to be measured with lengths of string, which subse- 
quently are to be made into wicks that are burned in synagogues in memory 
of the departed: 


[14a] After commemorating the souls of the sages and the pious buried 
in the home of the living, and after measuring the home of the living 
with strands, stand in the entrance to the home of the living and recite a 
general memorial so as to include those who were not invoked by name 
as well as all the departed of the House of Israel [15a] ... to measure the 
home of the living with strands to make candles for the synagogue in 
memory of their souls. May it be [God’s] will that your fulfillment of your 
vows by available means be acceptable to Him, being comparable to the 
sacrifice of the ancient ones.!*9 


We see here another purpose of the text associated with memorializing the 
departed, in this case a specific ritual. Such phenomena distance the researcher 
considerably from the various dimensions of historical thinking and the con- 
sideration of historical events. Examples like these effectively illustrate the 
criteria for distinguishing between historical writing and writing that, though 
superficially similar, is not historical in nature. 

Also relevant to the present discussion is a ritual that recalls the prescrip- 
tions of Séfer ha-Zikkaron in which a list of Karaite sages who lived through- 
out past centuries was read in conjunction with supplicatory prayers included 


149 This practice was common among Rabbanite Jews in Eastern Europe as well. 
Documentation survives of similar practices in Rabbanite communities; see Weisler, 
Matriarchs, 133-38. Cf. Akhiezer and Dvorkin, “Kétob6ot ha-Massébot,” 234, n. 49. 
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alongside their names. The manuscript describing this latter ritual contains a 
section on the slaughter of the Karaites of Derazne similar to that cited above:!5° 


[165a] Behold, it has been found written in a letter contained in a parcel 
of old writings in the home of our lord, our honorable teacher and mas- 
ter R. Samuel, may the Merciful One keep and safeguard him, son of our 
honorable teacher and master R. Moses the hazzan, whose soul reposes 
in Eden, presiding judge of the court: “And we commemorate the souls of 
the holy community of Lutsk, may God protect it, the names of people 
among those designated by name in the letter of their rulings. There were 
those who issued rulings, may their memory be blessed, while yet alive 
and residing in the aforementioned city. Inasmuch as we, men of the holy 
community of Lutsk, may our Rock keep and safeguard us, who emerged 
from their seed, who remain living, have the practice of traveling each 
year to prostrate ourselves on the dust of the dust of their graves and to 
recite their names for a blessing, insofar as commemoration is a requisite 
to blessing, together with the commemoration of those who are known to 
us by name from the aforementioned letter and from the mouths of our 
elders, generation after generation, those who are unknown to us will 
also be included, and thus we shall fulfill our obligation.” 


The Khmelnytski massacres are discussed similarly in both passages, which 
appear to be two versions of a single text. Further on the author gives a list of 
the dead and a family history of Simhah Isaac Lutski. Also included is infor- 
mation about the founding of the Derazne community: [7a] “This is the ini- 
tial stage of residents who settled the holy community of Derazne, who strove 
powerfully with regard to the privileges and permission to erect the synagogue, 
which was standing until only recently. Be that as it may, the Rabbanites have 
founded for themselves a synagogue in its place.”!5! (These words are followed 
by the list of the dead.) The author copied this historical information about 
the Karaites of Derazne from their community documents, from which he also 
obtained the list of names. The latter compilation is the central objective of 


150 Hazkarat Néfashot (Ms). This text is attached to Sefer ha-Minhagim. Both appear to have 
been copied in the eighteenth century. 

151 Zikhronot Shémot Béné Migra’ (Ms). A parallel text attached to Sefer ha-Minhagim in- 
cludes a fragmentary form of this passage: “This is the initial stage of residents who set- 
tled the said holy community, who endeavored powerfully with regard to the privileges 
and permission to erect the synagogue, which endures to this very day.” The entire pas- 
sage appears in Neubauer, Beitrdge und Documente, 129, n. XXXVIII. 
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the document, while communal history is left unexplored, apparently owing 
to a lack of interest in the matter on the part of the author. 

Other notes or tracts that discuss the Khmelnytski massacres may yet be 
scattered among the various archives. Ruben Fahn notes that the Karaites 
of Halicz attributed the beginning of Pingas ha-Niftarim shel Adat Halicz to 
Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir, who served as the community hazzan. This 
work, which contained the names of the deceased and the dates of their pass- 
ing beginning in 5407 (= 1646/47),!5? appears to have been lost. 


The division of chronographic writings into the above sub-categories is very 
much a rough one. It is not a precise scheme that can accommodate all of the 
texts with an affinity to the genre. Such a scheme is a methodological impos- 
sibility due to the absence of well-defined borders between the various sub- 
genres and the existence of eclectic texts with features of multiple genres. 
Nonetheless, the classification offered here will serve to help researchers iden- 
tify specific features of a text (e.g., authorial attitude toward a subject, textual 
structure, use of sources of a particular type, judgments included in remarks 
by the author, etc.). These features reflect, among other things, the motiva- 
tions of an author, which may include an interest in community or family his- 
tory, surrounding cultures, a particular event, and so forth. As demonstrated 
in the present chapter, the objective of an author typically reflects the degree 
to which a text may be viewed as the product of an interest in history as well 
as the elements of historical thought identifiable within it. In some cases, 
the structure of a text and the subjects addressed deceptively bestow on it the 
outer appearance of chronographic writing. A text that appears chronographic 
in nature may in fact be far from it and serve entirely different purposes, such 
as an interest in astrology, magic, or commemoration of the names of the dead. 

Aside from its rich and unique factual content, the chronographic genre in 
Karaite literature reveals to us a wealth of information about the mentality 
and self-perception of Karaites living in a multicultural environment. Looking 
at the phenomenon of chronographic writing from a historical perspective, it 
bears noting that Karaites did not write such works during the Middle Ages. Of 
those works authored during the Byzantine and Ottoman periods, as discussed 
earlier, we are left with only the literature on the Karaite-Rabbanite schism, 
while in the Crimea chronicles began to develop in the sixteenth century. We 
may safely assume that this genre of Karaite literature is not a continuation of 


152 Fahn, Qara’im, 35, 39. 
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a preexisting tradition, as indicated not only by the absence of older manu- 
scripts containing chronographic writing, but also by the fact that these notes 
and treatises do not constitute a coherent genre. This literary genre, notwith- 
standing its meager dimensions, begins to develop in parallel to Rabbanite his- 
toriography, which acquires momentum in the sixteenth century primarily asa 
result of the expulsion from Spain. However, this Rabbanite historiography has 
a longer history than Karaite chronicles. Furthermore, Tatar chronicles may 
be identified as one of the factors that influenced the development of chro- 
nography in Crimean Karaite and Rabbanite literature. The earliest chronicle 
manuscripts from Poland-Lithuania date only to the seventeenth century, 
though tracing the roots of the phenomenon is difficult due to the scarcity 
of material. It is not unreasonable to surmise that the writing of Eastern 
European Karaite chronicles was influenced to some extent by their Crimean 
coreligionists as well as by Polish chronicles, such as that authored by Maciej 
Stryjkowski, though the study of additional material is required to substantiate 
this hypothesis. In the case of chronicles concerning the Khmelnytski massa- 
cres, Rabbanite influence may have been at work, but there is no decisive proof 
that this was the case. 

As for Karaite attitudes toward the chronographic genre, the fact is that 
these texts, unlike works of halakhah, exegesis, and ethics, received no special 
attention, this being the apparent reason for the loss of most such documents. 
Texts of this genre were only rarely published, with the exceptions of Iggeret 
Téshwat Yisrael, the work by Azariah ben Elijah, and the composition by Jacob 
ben Mordecai appended to Azariah’s work—these last two in the Russian 
translation of Abraham Firkovich. Firkovich’s publication was informed prin- 
cipally by an ideological goal: to demonstrate the faithfulness of the Karaites 
to the Russian regime and the positive view of the Karaites taken by the gov- 
ernment (an agenda clearly at work in Iggeret Teshu‘at Yisrael as well). This 
message was important enough to the Karaites as they fought for emancipa- 
tion for them to ensure its presentation to Russian authorities. A number of 
forged chronicles were authored by community leaders during the nineteenth 
century with the goal of promoting particular historical ideas concerning the 
history of the Karaites in Eastern Europe and the Crimea, and thus improving 
their image in the eyes of government officials as a step toward emancipation. 


CHAPTER 7 


Karaites and Their Neighbors in the Nineteenth 
Century: The Attempt to Construct a Karaite 
History 


The historical consciousness of Eastern European Karaites, as discussed ear- 
lier in this study, was shaped by a variety of factors, among them traditional 
schism literature, ties with Protestant scholars, and changes in the relation- 
ship between Karaite and Rabbanite Jews. To these we must add yet another 
substantial influence that was the background to and sometimes impacted 
directly on the development of historical narratives concerning the origins of 
Eastern European Karaites (and at a later date, those of the Crimea), namely 
the national narratives of the neighboring nations that lived alongside the 
Karaites. These narratives came to be committed to writing in the modern era 
due to a confluence of various social, cultural, and political forces. Foremost 
among these was the influence of the Renaissance and later processes of 
modernization on efforts by some nations to improve their socioeconomic 
standing, as well as on the development of the foundations of national con- 
sciousness in the premodern and especially in the modern era. Most of these 
trends are conspicuously relevant to the case of the Karaites. As demonstrated 
previously, the construction of an alternative history to that shared with the 
Rabbanites began as early as the Middle Ages, but the pace of this process 
escalated in the late eighteenth and especially the nineteenth century with 
the onset of modernization. The national narratives constructed by Karaites 
in the modern period under the influence of neighboring peoples fulfilled an 
important social function as a tool in the Karaite campaign for communal 
rights. Yet why did Karaite leaders choose to produce myths as their tool of 
choice? Why not some other instrument, like the scientific study of Judaism 
(Wissenschaft des Judentums) brandished by the Jews of Germany in their 
quest for emancipation? This question will be considered in due course below. 

The process with which historical narratives were formed by the Karaites is 
also highly relevant to the study of mentality, which describes a cultural para- 
digm that traces, among other things, how traditional consciousness acclima- 
tized and continued to function in a changing modern society. 
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7d The Polish-Lithuanian National Narratives and Karaite 
Historical Writing 


In the pages that follow I shall discuss several examples of national narratives 
that were prevalent in the multicultural environment of Eastern Europe, and 
examine their possible influence, whether direct or oblique, on the emergence 
and content of Karaite historical traditions. 

The later years of the fifteenth century saw the development in Polish aristo- 
cratic circles of Sarmatism, the theory that the Poles are the descendants of the 
Sarmatians (a nation that originated in Persia and ultimately populated broad 
swaths of land in Eastern Europe and beyond).! In addition, Polish authors of 
the period identified the Sarmatians with the Romans. The development and 
formation of this historically unfounded concept were set in motion by a com- 
bination of phenomena and processes in Polish society. In the latter half of 
the fifteenth century the spirit of the Renaissance that had spread in Europe 
for over a century made its way to Poland,” where an interest in Polish histori- 
cal origins, culture, and language consequently appeared, accompanied by the 
development of Polish historiography. 

Beginning in the Renaissance period, anything associated with ancient 
Rome was viewed favorably by Polish scholars as laudable and worthy of imita- 
tion. According to a legend recounted by Jan Dtugosz,? Sarmat was the Roman 
forebear of the Polish szlachta. He refers to the Baltic Sea as the Sarmatian 
Sea and to the Carpathian Mountains as the Sarmatian Mountains. The same 
idea is expressed more minutely in Tractatus de duabus Sarmatiis, by historian 
Maciej z Mechowa (Mechowita/Mechowski).* In this work the author seeks 
to introduce the idea of Sarmatianism into the reader's consciousness while 


1 Tazbir, Rzeczpospolita i Swiat, 8-22; Cynarski, “The Shape of Sarmatian Ideology.” 

2 Concerning the Renaissance in Poland see Fiszman, The Polish Renaissance; Ziomek, 
Renesans. 

3 Jan Diugosz (1415-80), a Polish historian and priest, was the tutor of the sons of Casimir Iv 
and the archbishop of Lwow. The best known of his several works is a twelve-volume history 
of Poland culminating in the year 1480, Annales seu cronicae incliti Regni Poloniae (Roczniki, 
czyli kroniki stawnego Krélestwa Polskiego. The book was written during the years 1455-80, 
and the complete work published in 1701-3. Regarding Dlugosz and his historical writing see 
Dabrowski, Dawne dzejipisarstwo polskie, 185-241. 

4 Maciej z Mechowa (Mechowski; 1457-1523) was a professor at the University of Krakow as 
well as a historian, geographer, and astrologer. His Tractatus de duabus Sarmatis (Traktat o 
dwoch Sarmacjach, azjatyckiej i europejskiej) was published fourteen times over the course of 
the sixteenth century and is considered in the West to be among the most important sources 
on Polish history; see Maciej z Mechowa, Sarmacji. 
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refuting several notions regarding Poland that were commonly held in the 
West. He distinguishes between the Asian Sarmatia, a barbaric place unrelated 
to Eastern Europe, and the Sarmatia that in his telling is synonymous with 
Poland. Mechowski’s book was published in the West as well, and “Sarmatia” 
thus became a synonym for Poland. This concept became the dominant ideol- 
ogy of the Polish szlachta in the sixteenth century. Aristocrats viewed them- 
selves (but not commoners, whom they did not regard as members of their 
nation, and not the Lithuanians) as descendants of the Sarmatians who had 
inherited their ancestors’ martial spirit, pride of class, and love of liberty. They 
wore attire that incorporated elements of oriental dress,° and their literature 
and art gave expression to this conceit.® 

The Sarmatian idea is also expressed prominently by Maciej Stryjkowski, 
Marcin Bielski, and many others. The desire to view the Polish nation (which 
is to say, the Polish aristocracy) as a part of European civilization and them- 
selves as having a special, almost messianic, role within this culture stood out 
in the work of Polish historians and opinion leaders. They viewed themselves 
as the defenders of European civilization both physically, as the ones keeping 
Turkish and Tatar forces at bay, and intellectually, as the ones holding fast 
to European culture and the Roman Catholic faith in Islamic and Eastern 
Orthodox surroundings. This primordial Polish nationalism fashioned by 
nobles and intellectuals was characterized by the appearance in the sixteenth 
century of heightened historical and political consciousness as well as by feel- 
ings of political patriotism that went hand and glove with the belief that the 
Poles had a unique part to play in the world. Sarmatian ideology was adopted 
by the conservative sector of Polish society over the course of the late sev- 
enteenth and the eighteenth century, during which it was characterized by 
cultural isolationism, religious fanaticism, intolerance of minorities, and 
opposition to the currents of the Enlightenment. 

The Lithuanian national idea gave rise to similar historical myths. This 
idea too came about under the influence of the Renaissance, presumably 
in response to the Polish nationalism of the same era. It is conspicuously 
expressed in Michalon Litwin’s’? De moribus tartarorum, lituanorum et mosco- 


5, Tazbir, Kultura szlachetska. 
On Sarmatism in painting, see, e.g., TawaHaesa, Capmamcxuti nopmpem. 
Little is known of the identity of the author; his name too is subject to uncertainty. He was a 
member of the Lithuanian nobility and a Catholic, and served in a prestigious position in the 
court of the duke of Lithuania or the king of Poland. For a consideration of his identity see 
the introduction to JIursun, O upasax mamap, 13-22; Ochmanski, “Michalon Litwin.” 
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rum (On the Customs of Tatars, Lithuanians, and Muscovites).® In this treatise 
Litwin launches a strident attack in the spirit of the Renaissance against the 
judicial system, deficient administration of the state, the Lithuanian lifestyle, 
and the wanting ethical state of the Lithuanian people, and calls for various 
reforms and changes in that country. As with the Sarmatian discourse of the 
Polish szlachta, Litwin and other Lithuanian authors? promoted an ahistori- 
cal narrative describing the Roman origin of the Lithuanian people—which is 
to say, the Lithuanian nobility. In the words of Litwin: “This may be deduced 
on the basis of our quasi-Latin language as well as of ancient Roman customs 
that ceased from among us not long ago, such as cremation, magical practices, 
soothsaying, and other superstitions that today remain prevalent in various 
places, particularly the cult of Asclepius.”!° In explaining these cultural curi- 
osities, Litwin posits: “Our forefathers, soldier-citizens of Rome, arrived in this 
land because they had been sent to the colonies in order to expel the Scythians 
from their borders or, as another view would have it, they were brought here by 
a storm at sea in the days of Julius Caesar.” 

Even Polish historians,” such as Marcin Kromer! and Jan Diugosz, did not 
question this ahistorical idea. The latter, for instance, writes that the Lithuanians 
emerged from Italy and discusses the affinity of the Latin and Lithuanian and 
pagan cults ostensibly common to Romans and Lithuanians,* going so far 
as to describe the very word “Lithuania” as a corruption of “L'talia.” Maciej 
Stryjkowski (who bases his work on Diugosz, M. Mechowski, and Lithuanian 
chronicles, among other sources) similarly refers on several occasions to 
the ostensible origin of the Lithuanians and advances several other relevant 
arguments.!5 He describes the Lithuanians as descendants of the Goths,!® 


8 Michalonis Litvani. The last edition published is a Russian translation; see JIurBun, 
O Hpaeax mamap. The author presented this work to King Sigismund 11 Augustus of 
Poland-Lithuania in 1550. 

9 Another important surviving Lithuanian work of the period, attributed to Augustyn 
Rotundus, is the treatise of 1564 Rozmowy Polaka z Litwinem (Conversations of a Pole with 
a Lithuanian), which discusses political and social questions as well as touches on the 
present matter; see Rotundus, Rozmowy Polaka z Litwinem. 

10 ~=—- <SJIurBun, O npasax mamap, 86. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Kulicka, “Legenda.” 

13 Marcin Kromer (1512-89) was a Polish bishop, diplomat, and historian; see Cromeri, 
De origine; Cromeri, Polonia. 

14 ~~ Diugosz, Dzieje Polski, 1131-32; 3:442-47. 

15 Stryjkowski, Kronika, 1:49, 67, 75, et al. 

16 Tbid., 1:21, 37, 54, et al. 
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whom he claims are the progeny of Togarmah, a descendant of the biblical 
Noah. Here, following the conventions of his time, Stryjkowski relies on the 
Bible as providing a historical account of the history of nations. He supple- 
ments this with a selection of various traditions, some mutually contradictory, 
which he copies from any available source. As we shall see below, this style 
of historical writing remained current among the Karaites into the twentieth 
century. 

Despite Polish historians’ acceptance of the Lithuanian myth, they 
persisted in their view of the Lithuanian nation as inferior to their own. 
Stanistaw Orzechowski,!” expressing the worldview of the szlachta, writes 
of the Lithuanians: “You, Lithuanian, walk along with the yoke like an ox 
from the time of your birth, or else you bear your master on your back, 
rejoicing like a bridled horse, whereas I, a Pole, glide like an unbridled hawk 
with my innate freedom under my king.”!® Polish recognition of the myth of 
Lithuanians’ Roman origins may well be understood as justifying marriages 
between the kings of Poland and the Lithuanian Jagiellonian line, and the 
political union of the two countries. 

Litwin also underscores the foreignness of the Slavic language to the 
Lithuanians: “We learn the alphabet of the Muscovites, but it does not suf- 
fice to arouse a spirit of valor, because the Ruthenian language’? is alien to us, 
the Lithuanians—that is to say, Italians, people of Italian blood.”2° He advo- 
cates the use of Latin?! as an ancestral language and frequently quotes Roman 
authors. Opposition to the widespread use of Polish, whose status as the offi- 
cial written language of Poland-Lithuania was becoming firmer, was current 
in Lithuania during the same period.?? This opposition, like the allegation of 
the Lithuanians’ Roman roots, reflected intensified national consciousness 
among the Lithuanians. 


17 Stanistaw Orzechowski (1513-66) was a Polish writer, historian, and humanist who took 
an active role in social and religious affairs. 

18 Quoted from Taszycki, Wybdr tekstéw staropolskih, 60. 

19 Western Russian was in use as the official language in Lithuania, and as such was the 
language of official documents. 

20 Jilursun, O Hpaeax mamap, 85-86. 

21 Lithuanian developed as a literary language from the mid-sixteenth century. The first 
Lithuanian-language book—the Lutheran catechism as rendered by Lithuanian-born 
Martynas Mazvydas—was published in 1547 in K6énigsberg. The development of the 
Lithuanian language proceeded in pace with the emergence of the Lithuanian enlight- 
ened class. Notwithstanding, Ruthenian remained the administrative language. See 
Ochmanski, Litewski ruch, 49-50. 

22 Jlursun, O xpaeax mamap, 47. 
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Litwin’s work also annunciates anti-Russian sentiments that apparently 
were typical of the Lithuanian political elite and enlightened class of this time. 
Attitudes toward the Ruthenian language were hardly the only ones relevant 
here. The myth describing the origins of the Lithuanians sought, inter alia, to 
undercut the claim made by Ruthenian dukes (and the royal family in particu- 
lar) to descent from the Roman emperor Augustus. This myth is communicated 
in the late-fifteenth-century or early-sixteenth-century Ruthenian chronicle 
The Tale of the Princes of Vladimir (Ckazanue 0 KHA3baAx BAAadUMUpCKUX).?3 
Every Russian ambassador and emissary repeatedly recited from this narra- 
tive during negotiations with officeholders in Poland or Lithuania. Meanwhile, 
the Lithuanian ruling class, including Litwin, viewed the Russian dukes as vas- 
sals of their country, recalling the 1402 agreement between Witold and Vasily 1 
(Witold’s son-in-law) under which the rulers of Lithuania were to afford pro- 
tection to the princes of Moscow.* Litwin further argues, without historical 
basis, that the Italian ancestors of the Lithuanians saved the Ruthenians and 
Muscovites from servitude to the Tatars.25 

Litwin’s book incorporates new Renaissance ideas of humanism and 
enlightenment in a national idea based on historical narratives that fail in the 
face of historical criticism, whose foundational concepts in any event were in 
their infancy in contemporary Eastern Europe. We may thus presume that the 
Eastern European writers of history named here did not view their arguments 
as false or fabricated, because these concepts lack meaning in the absence of 
historical criticism. 

As demonstrated previously, Karaite scholars from no later than the six- 
teenth century were familiar with historiographic literature produced in 
Poland. The use of Bielski’s work, the chronicles of Stryjkowski, and the 
records of the kings of Poland and the dukes of Lithuania (in the case of 
the last, based on Polish sources) speak to an apparent interest in general 
and Polish-Lithuanian history, as well as adoption, if only partial, of the liter- 
ary style of these historians. As we shall see below, such historical writing, 


23 The story is based on the argument that Varangian prince Rurik, who occupied the throne 
in Novgorod during the ninth century, was a descendant of Augustus, while the royal fam- 
ily that arose in Moscow was descended from Rurik. This legend served the important 
political function of bestowing legitimacy on the Muscovite dynasty as originating with 
the Caesars. Ivan Iv (the Terrible) recounted the above at his coronation. See Jmurpuesa, 
Cxaszanue 0 KHAa3v2x; TonpaGepr, K ucmopuu paccxasa, T. 30, 204-16. 

24 Witold violated the agreement and set out on a campaign against Muscovy, though no 
battle was ultimately fought. 

25 Jiursun, O xypaeax mamap, 86-87. 
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typical of Polish authors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is reflected 
in nineteenth-century Karaite historiography. Just as Polish and Lithuanian 
historical writing grew out of the ideals of the Renaissance, their Karaite 
counterpart emerged largely from the new ideals of the Haskalah movement. 
Regardless, these works of historiography continued to be based principally 
on historical myths based on folklore. Among the Karaites such writing con- 
tinued into the modern period and into the present day (in Eastern Europe). 

Aside from the literary style of the nations that ruled Poland-Lithuania, 
we must consider the historical traditions concerning the origins of nations 
whose status resembled that of the Karaites—viz., the Armenians and the 
Tatars. Because there is yet to be a study devoted to this subject and the avail- 
able material is scant, I shall discuss it here in broad strokes. 

As with the Karaites, the arrival of the Armenians in Eastern Europe is 
shrouded in the fog of history. There are few documents to shed light on the 
topic; among the few available are writs of privilege granted to the Armenian 
community.?® Among the Armenians of Lwow, as among the Karaites, there 
was a tradition to the effect that their settlement in Galicia had transpired 
in the thirteenth century, in the time of the Ruthenian dukes, and that the 
writs of privilege granted by the later kings of Poland were less generous than 
those bestowed on their community during the reign of Danylo Romanowych 
(1201-64), duke of Halicz. In 1578 the Armenians of Galicia forged a writ of 
privilege to corroborate the thirteenth-century dating of their arrival in the 
region. Nonetheless, again as in the case of the Karaites, there is no documen- 
tation indicating that they arrived in Galicia in the pre-Polish era (i.e., prior 
to 1349). According to Ukrainian historian Jaroslav Dashkevych in his discus- 
sion of the matter, there is a clear link between the Karaite and Armenian 
traditions claiming early settlement in the region.?’ By all appearances the 
tradition was intended to lend credence to the idea of a special Armenian 
status in the course of their struggle to receive wider privileges in relation to 
city-dwellers and other minorities. The Armenians, like the Karaites, spoke 
Kipchak Turkic, and they possibly arrived from the Golden Horde (Solkhat) 
in the same period. The two groups competed economically.28 

The settlement of the Tatars in Lithuania also is not well understood by 
scholars. There are known to have been several waves of Tatar migration to 
that country. Some were brought in captivity, others arrived as free men and 


26 — Tyszkiewicz, Tatarzy, 152-53. 

27 See his pseudonymous article (thus written for the purpose of publication in the West) 
Stepaniv, “Danylo Romanoviyc,’ 361-62. 

28  Akhiezer and Shapira, “Qara@im bé-Lit# i-bé-Wolyn-Galicia,’ 34-35. 
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women, and ultimately they formed several communities.”° The oral tra- 
dition of the Lithuanian Tatars, as reported by the mid-sixteenth-century 
work Risale-yi Tatar-i-Leh, relates that their settlement had its beginnings in 
the time of Witold (1392-1430),3° when there was a major migratory wave 
from the Horde.*! Modern scholars, however, have exposed this source as 
a nineteenth-century forgery.32 The Flemish traveler Guillebert de Lannoy 
(1386-1482), who visited Troki in 1414, attested to the sizable Tatar commu- 
nity in that city and its environs. His description indicates that Troki was a 
multi-religious and multi-ethnic city, and that different groups lived harmo- 
niously there and in the surrounding area: 


I passed a place called Troki, and in several places adjacent to it are a very 
great number of Tatars, who live there in entire tribes. They are merely 
Saracens:*? they have no relation to the faith of Jesus the Savior, and they 
have a unique language called Tatar. Also living in this place are Germans, 
Lithuanians, Ruthenians, and a great number of Jews.** 


It must be noted here that the bulk of the Tatars who settled in Lithuania, 
including both captives and free individuals, were soldiers, some of whom 
served as the guards of the Lithuanian dukes. Those who arrived in the early 
decades of the fifteenth century were permitted to settle there on the condi- 
tion that they serve in the military, in exchange for which some were awarded 
titles of nobility and received the same privileges accorded the Lithuanian 
nobility. According to some scholars, these prerogatives were unrelated to 
whether a given Tatar had come from the Crimea to Lithuania willingly or had 
been brought by local rulers.?5 

The military service of the Tatars and the special status granted to some of 
them are critical to an understanding of certain trends in nineteenth-century 
Karaite historiography. During this century, a new narrative developed in 


29  Tyszkiewicz, Tatarzy, 144-69. 

30 ~—_ Borawski and Dubinski, Tatarzy polscy. 

31 Witold was involved in internal conflicts in the Golden Horde. In1397-98, he waged a cam- 
paign in support of his ally Tokhtamysh, khan of the Golden Horde. When Tokhtamysh 
subsequently escaped from the Crimea to Lithuania with his supporters and army, Witold 
gave him the city of Lida (Liady). The khan was accompanied to Lithuania by around 
40,000 Tatars. 

32 See 3aiiues, “Anronuii Myxnuupckuii.” 

33 Le. Muslims. 

34  Guillebert de Lannoy, “Podrdze,” 382. 

35 Sobczak, Potozenie prawne, 25; Tyszkiewicz, Tatarzy, 160. 
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Karaite historical writing: that of the “Karaite knights” who ostensibly had 
served as Witold’s and other dukes’ private guards. This tradition apparently 
was fabricated by Firkovich. Polish author Wtadystaw Syrokomla, discussed 
previously,?° writes of the Karaite knights, relying on information derived 
solely from Firkovich: 


Mr. Firkovich has informed us of a tradition, which remains widespread 
until this day among the Karaites, of armed Karaite knights who every 
morning, having completed their brief prayers in the synagogue, would 
ride with great clamor upon the bridge ... as required of them by their 
service to the lords of Lithuania.?” 


This model, taken from the warrior Tatars of Troki, was very much in keeping 
with the immediate needs of the leaders of the Karaite community in the nine- 
teenth century as they fought for rights for the members of their denomina- 
tion. The newly created figure of the knightly Karaite conversed with romantic 
current in Russian culture. Its purpose was to establish a total separation of 
the Karaites from the popular image of Rabbanite Jews as weaklings incapable 
of protecting their country, their king, or even themselves. This new image 
facilitated the claim that the Karaites, unlike the Rabbanites, had enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges in recognition of their military service, a potential argument to 
advance before the government in the effort to achieve emancipation. 


7.2 “Modern-Traditional” Historical Writing 


When does the new Karaite historiography appear? How does it differ from tra- 
ditional Karaite historiography in general, and particularly schism literature? 
There is no definitive date that marks the transition. Much to the contrary, the 
change in Karaite historiography comprised a centuries-long series of shifts, 
whose particulars bear consideration. 

During the nineteenth century Karaite scholars took an interest in the vari- 
ous traditions concerning the arrival of their religious community in Eastern 
Europe, some of which contained motifs that were common in Karaite folk- 
lore. Until this point, it seems, these traditions were for the most part limited to 
oral transmission. Karaite leaders such as Mordechai Sultanski and Abraham 
Leonowicz announced that they possessed historical traditions ostensibly 


36 Concerning whom see ch. 3, n. 157. 
37. Syrokomla-Kondratowicz, Wycieczki po Litwie, 73. 
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contained in original documents, while in practice they themselves were pro- 
ducing texts based partially on existing traditions. The authors sometimes 
altered these traditions beyond recognition, adding new narratives to the old, 
the better to prove to officialdom that their community was deserving of spe- 
cial prerogatives. 

In examining these works of the nineteenth century one is sometimes hard 
pressed to distinguish between the original, historical writing and the pseudo- 
historical writing conceived to serve a social or ideological aim. Differentiation 
between the two categories necessitates reflection on at least two aspects of 
historical writing—namely, the literary objective and the possibility of locating 
the authentic sources incorporated within nineteenth-century works, if simi- 
lar texts are available. It should be emphasized that an “authentic tradition,” 
as defined here, is one that was compiled and written in the form of historical 
writing as such (e.g., a chronicle), rather than created by nineteenth-century 
authors in pursuit of a social objective and then portrayed as an older text. 
However, this is not to say that the content of a chronicle necessarily reflects 
historical writing, as it may also bear the marks of folkloric motifs. 

Interest in the traditions of the past and the process of change in historical 
consciousness, and national consciousness in general, typically comes about 
in the wake of social upheaval. Such upheaval came to Eastern Europe follow- 
ing the Partitions of Poland (1772-95), under which the majority of the ter- 
ritory of that country, inclusive of its concentrations of both Rabbanite and 
Karaite Jews, fell under the control of the Russian and Austrian empires. These 
developments brought about political, social, and economic shifts with far- 
reaching ramifications for Jewish communities in the two empires as their grip 
on autonomy slipped.?® 

It was in the time of the partitions that the Karaite leaders of Lutsk first 
employed historical arguments to serve the welfare of their community. In 
1790, they submitted a petition to the Polish Sejm for the first time asking that 
it distinguish between their status and that of the Rabbanites based on dif- 
ferences of history and identity. In their submission, the Karaites surprisingly 
describe themselves as the Bibliarze (“biblical ones”)? and argue, inter alia, 
that they differ in lifestyle and customs from the Rabbanites inasmuch as they 
work in the factories and serve the Christians. Describing their spoken lan- 
guage as Turkish, they state that they will emigrate to Turkey in the event that 
their request is denied. In one of their supporting arguments, concerning the 


38 Concerning the upheavals that followed the Partitions of Poland see Bartal, The Jews of 
Eastern Europe, 23-47. 
39 Balaban, Studja historyczne, 51-53. 
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origins of the Karaites, the petitioners write that their ancestors were brought 
to Eastern Europe at the initiative of local rulers, Witold in Lithuania and 
Wladystaw Jagietto in the case of Poland.*° This is the first written document 
that was submitted to the authorities known to us in which Karaites refer to a 
tradition regarding their initial settlement in the region. Among the communal 
documents there exists only one, a letter (1668) from the Karaites of Lithuania 
to the leaders of the Brisk community, which alludes to the date at which the 
Troki community was established: “... it was more than four hundred years ago 
that our forebears toiled to expand the border of Troki.”*! This enigmatic state- 
ment cannot be taken as historical evidence regarding the beginnings of the 
Troki community, but it does bear witness to a bygone Karaite tradition that 
dates itself to the time of Witold. 

The earliest available source is the aforementioned chronicle by Abraham 
ben Josiah the physician, which includes descriptions of Jewish courtiers in 
the time of Witold. To be sure, the chronicle contains not a few anachro- 
nisms, placing figures who lived nearly two centuries later in the era of that 
ruler. Yet the fact that Witold’s reign is given by a range of Karaite traditions 
as the time when the Lithuanian Karaite community—specifically, that in 
Troki—was born is worthy of note. Historically speaking, it is entirely plau- 
sible that Karaites first settled in that city in the time of Witold. Yet the fact 
remains that any documented proof of such a possibility is lacking, and we 
cannot discount the possibility that the Karaites borrowed this tradition 
or its elements from the Tatars, the Armenians, and/or other neighboring 
groups. Significantly, Witold’s special treatment of Lithuanian Karaites dur- 
ing his reign is a motif that existed in the folklore of the Troki community. 
There is material that was obtained from the elders of the Lithuanian Karaites 
during the 1920s by the scholars Shimon Firkovich, Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, 
and Abraham Szyszman. Notwithstanding their adaptation of the material and 
belated additions, the motif itself is presumably authentic.*” 

Regardless of the ambiguity in the sources regarding the date when Karaites 
first settled in Eastern Europe, the crucial phenomenon here is the very deci- 
sion of communal leaders to turn to historical traditions as a source of social 
and even legal argumentation. This event marks the turning point in the atti- 
tude of the Karaites toward their history and represents a new stage in the 
development of their national identity. 


40 Ibid. 52-53. 
41 Mann, Texts and Studies, 865, doc. 14. 
42 I viewed this material in a private collection. 
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7.2.1 The Creative Historicization of Mordecai Suttanski 

The first author to attempt a comprehensive history of the Karaites, in which 
a prominent place was reserved for the Karaites of Eastern Europe, was 
Mordecai ben Joseph Suttanski (1772-1862). He appears in scholarship for 
the most part as the teacher of Abraham Firkovich, while his own work has 
not been subject to any significant systematic analysis.4° Sultanski’s historio- 
graphic writing is of particular importance for two reasons. First, it incorpo- 
rates a number of chronicles that reflect authentic Eastern European Karaite 
traditions. Furthermore, it is the background and largely the conceptual and 
textual basis for Firkovich’s social and literary work. The traditions adapted 
by Sultanski were further developed by Firkovich using “scientific methods,” 
causing many scholars to attribute this work entirely to the latter. In reality, 
Sultanski’s role was critical to the enterprise. 

Also of importance is that Sultanski’s very use of historical traditions and 
his mode of thought reflect the historical consciousness of that author and his 
circle, which is typical of the transitional period from traditional culture to 
modennity. 

Sultanski was born in Lutsk and moved to the Crimea in 1814, apparently fol- 
lowing the great fire that ravaged his home city.44 He was regarded by Eastern 
European Karaite communities as one of the greatest scholars of his time 
and was well-versed in Rabbanite literature. Sultariski expresses his view of 
Talmud study in a letter to Isaac ben Solomon of Chufut-Kale, echoing other 
Karaites over the course of history with his statement that Karaites ought 
to study the Talmud, but that there is a need to “separate the grain from the 
chaff’45 Suitanski wrote a number of works ona range of subjects: Tetib Daat,*© 
an apologia for the Karaite religion including philosophical arguments and a 
range of quotations from rabbinic literature; Yalqut Yoséf (The Compilation of 
Joseph), a commentary on the Torah; the ethical treatise Mikhtam Sur meé-Ra‘ 
and Séfer ha-Ta‘am (The Book of Discernment), consisting of answers to ques- 
tions asked of Sultanski by an adviser to Czar Alexander 1 by the name of Miller, 
apparently prior to 1825, concerning the history and customs of the Karaites.*” 
The manuscript text of Sefer ha-Ta‘am suggests that Sultaniski had ties with 


43 Concerning him see Akhiezer, “Suitanski’; Fahn, Qara’im, 99-100; Deinard, Massa’ 
Qrim, 71. 

44 Fora biography see Akhiezer, ibid., 170-76. 

45 Mann, ibid., 542. 

46 — Sultariski, Tétib Da‘at. 

47  Allavailable surviving manuscript copies of Sefer ha-Ta‘am contain only fragmentary text 
and lack the principal section of the book—viz., that discussing the Karaites. 
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powerful political officials and had occasion to discuss with them the differ- 
ences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. The bulk of his works have not 
been published and are preserved only in manuscript form. He was involved in 
the publication of the Karaites’ books and in communal affairs in the Crimea. 

Sultariski lived in a new era, during the period of social upheaval in Karaite 
society that followed on the heels of the Partitions of Poland, which suddenly 
left the Karaites of the Crimea, Volhynia, and Lithuania subjects of Russia. Ties 
between the communities within the borders of the Russian Empire tightened, 
and in the early decades of the nineteenth century many Karaites from Eastern 
Europe migrated to the Crimea, whose Karaite communities enjoyed greater 
prosperity. As early as the first half of the nineteenth century the influence of 
the Haskalah arose as an influence on Karaite scholars, Suttanski among them. 
He studied general philosophical literature and was interested in historical 
research, and was also personally acquainted with Isaac Baer Levinsohn, Peretz 
Smolenskin, and Ephraim Deinard. Following his relocation to the Crimea 
Sultanski took an interest in the study of the tomb inscriptions of Chufut-Kale. 
His most famous work, Zekher Saddiqim,*® is an 1838 history of the Karaites. 
Yet the book was not the product of intellectual engagement with the study 
of history. As Sultanski explains, he penned the document in the wake of 
a visit in 1837 to the Crimea by Czar Nikola 1 and his entourage. During this 
visit, they asked the leaders of the community questions concerning the reli- 
gion and origins of the Karaites as well as the differences between them and 
the Rabbanites.*9 Suttanski afterward intended to write a book entitled Hod 
Malkhut (The Splendor of Kingship) on these differences and to dedicate it to 
the czar, but for reasons that are yet unclear wrote Zékher Saddiqim instead. 

In this work, which the author himself calls “a legend” (aggada), he exhibits 
some degree of familiarity with general literature and history, though the book 
is replete with anachronisms, imprecisions, and manipulations of historical 
facts. Even the name of the work, meaning “Memory of the Righteous,’ reflects 
the traditional orientation of the writer more than it does modern histori- 
ography. The eponymous “righteous” of the book are the Karaites: Suttanski 
here adopts the argument of Mordecai ben Nisan in Dod Mordékhay, previ- 
ously borrowed by Simhah Isaac Lutski in Orah Saddiqim, that this word was a 
Second Temple-period term for the Karaites. 

Sultariski writes as well of the schism in the days of Jeroboam, of the ten 
tribes,5° and of the schism that erupted in the time of Simeon ben Shetah 


48  Sultanski, Zekher Saddiqim. 
49 _Ibid., 71-72. 
50 ~—Ibid., 75-76. 
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and Judah ben Tabbai.*! To these motifs, which he obtained from preexisting 
schism literature, he added novel narratives, such as a conflict between the 
Saddiqim and the Pharisees in which the former killed the 24,000 students 
of the “Rabbanite” R. Akiva.5? Sultariski develops another motif centered on 
Pharisaic (i-e., Rabbanite) revolts against Rome, and accordingly discusses the 
Great Revolt, the Bar Kohkba Revolt, and the rebellion that broke out dur- 
ing the reign of Trajan.>? Sultanski views the revolt against Rome as criminal, 
describing that empire as representative of future Christian rule. Unlike the 
Pharisees, he claims, the Karaites cooperated with Rome. Intriguingly, this 
motif contradicts the argument by Simhah Lutski discussed earlier that the 
Rabbanites were guilty of collaboration with Titus.5+ The topos of Rome as a 
symbol of the Christian world is highly common in Jewish literature, where it 
has a generally negative connotation. Sultanski’s book, however, was intended 
for the consumption of the Russian regime, and in his writing the symbol thus 
takes on positive associations in support of his effort to communicate the 
message of Karaites’ loyalty to their Christian rulers. Sultanski devotes part 
of the work to praise of the czar and the privileges bestowed on the Karaites 
by past rulers of various lands, such as Austria.°> Like his predecessors among 
the authors of schism literature, he works into his accounts of historical 
events the ritual and religious differences between Karaites and Rabbanites. 
One novel aspect of his tract is an attempt to trace the history of the Karaites 
in Eastern Europe. He introduces the topic thus: 


It was in the year 978 of the fifth millennium [= AM 4978], which is the 
year 1218 of the Christians, that the great duke of the country of Lithuania, 
called Witold JagieHo, son of Queen Bona, in going to war against the 
Tartars in the kingdom of Crimea and in defeating them, set upon 
the Crimea and took much booty and a great captivity ... and carried off 
some Karaites who were in Solkhat ... 483 householders ... and brought 
them to his land, to Lithuania, and set 330 householders of these and 
settled them in the city of Troki ... giving them land and great charters 
of freedom; and the remainder—i.e., 153 householders—he settled and 


51  Ibid., 80-82. 

52 Ibid, 82. 

53 ~~ Ibid., 83-85. 

54  Lutski, Orah Saddigqim, 87. 

55 Suttanski, Zekher Saddiqim, 87, 118, 19-20. 
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established in the city of Poniewiez, protecting them and aggrandizing 
them with the very same freedoms that he had given the people of Troki.5® 


As exemplified here, the entire book contains no small number of anach- 
ronisms and errors. For instance, Witold was in reality the grand prince of 
Lithuania from 1392 to 1430. He did not bear the name Jagietto, and he was 
not a son of Queen Bona, who lived in the sixteenth century. Suttanski con- 
fuses Witold with Wtadystaw 11 Jagietlo, who ruled Poland from 1386 to 1434. 
Sultanski goes on to write that Witold settled the Karaites in Galicia after con- 
verting to Christianity, united Lithuania and Poland, and assumed the Polish 
throne, taking the name Wiadystaw.5” These contentions too are historically 
incorrect, and result again from conflating Witold with Wladyslaw. Witold 
never ruled Poland, and thus could not have settled Karaites in Galicia. 

Sultanski in his book also discusses “the reason for the dwindling of the 
Karaites in Poland,” citing the Khmelnytski Revolt: 


It was in the year 437 of the sixth millennium, which is 1477 of the 
Christians, that the reprobates among the men of the villages, called mu- 
zhik [= peasant] in Russian and Khakhol [in Ukrainian] in the provinces 
of Ukraine, broke out in a mighty and bold rebellion, led by two reprobate 
military commanders. The first was the villain Nieczaj>* and the second 
was the villain Bohdan,°*? and they all arose with a mighty hand to anni- 
hilate and destroy the men of Poland, the landlords..., and all the Jews in 
the lands of Podolia, Galicia, and Volhynia; and in the days of the king of 
Poland called Sigismund Augustus,®° those commanders and their host 
of reprobates set out and proceeded ... and destroyed numerous cities 
to the foundation. They destroyed the city of Halicz as well, until only 
a few householders were left of the Karaites. They mercilessly killed the 
others with the sword, and from there the reprobates continued on... to 
the city of Krasna Gora, and destroyed the city utterly and burned it with 
fire.... There remained of the Karaites likewise only a few householders... 
Then, when King Sigismund heard of the preceding, he came with his 
army and set upon the reprobates from one direction, while his military 


56 _Ibid., 108-09. 

57. Ibid., 109. 

58 Regarding Nieczaj see ch. 6, n. 141, above. 

59  Khmelnytski. 

60 The Khmelnytski massacres transpired during the reign of Jan 11 Kazimierz (1648-68). 
Sigismund Augustus had assumed the throne nearly 100 years prior (1544-72). 
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commander—known in their language as a hetman [= high command- 
er|—Polny Koronnyi Kalinowski®! set upon them from another direction. 
They surrounded and encircled the reprobates and struck them with the 
edge of the sword. Nieczaj himself and his associates also fell defeated 
before the army of the king, and they pursued those remaining of the rep- 
robates to the city of Cudnow.... Then, when King Sigismund returned, 
on the sixth day of the month of Listopad [November] from the war 
against the reprobates, he gathered and collected the remainder of the 
Karaites, a few householders having escaped.... He comforted them, had 
compassion on them, and strengthened their hands with gifts. However, 
because the city of Krasna Gora remained destroyed and desolate to the 
foundation, he took the remaining Karaites and moved them, bringing 
them across the Styr River, and settled them across from the stronghold 
of Lutsk .... where they reside until this day, he having affirmed and up- 
held with his handwriting the previous freedoms, and having ratified the 
fields that had been in their possession since long ago, and granting them 
permission and freedom to engage in any commerce and all matters in 
equal fashion to the Christians. He decreed that they keep the charter of 
freedoms granted by him in the archive of the city of Lemberg, under the 
aforementioned numer 15, the copy being in their hands.®? 


This passage is similarly replete with errors and anachronisms, notably assign- 


ing the Khmelnytski massacres the early date of 1477. This section of the text 


features three principal motifs: the riots of the “reprobates” in Poland, the 


defeat of the Cossacks by Kalinowski, and the resettlement of the Karaites in 


Krasna Gora and Lutsk by the government with gifts and writs of privilege that 


gave them rights equal to those of the Christians. Suttanski thus emphasizes 


the special favor shown the Karaites by the authorities. By omitting any ref- 


erence to Rabbanites, his description gives the impression that only Karaites 


lived in these cities.3 At the conclusion of the passage he offers as proof of his 


61 


62 
63 


The intended figure is Hetman Marcin Kalinowski (1605-52), a ranking military com- 
mander under Jan 11 Kazimierz. Kalinowski defeated a Cossack force commanded by 
Nieczaj adjacent to Krasne in February 1651. 

Ibid., u2-13. 

The Karaites of Lutsk generally were not awarded special privileges, and govern- 
ment decrees applied to both denominations. See, e.g., the decree of Sigismund 1 the 
Old (1467-1548) in 1506 annulling the synagogue tax paid by both groups: “The Jews 
of Lutsk, Rabbanite and Karaite” (}Kugosu Jlyuxu PaOaHose u Kapaumose), in Axmoi, 


OMHOCAUWUECA K UCMOPUU, T. 2, 5:4. 
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assertions the Karaites’ writs of privilege stored in the Lwoéw city archive, even 
providing an item number. This citation is characteristic of modern writing, 
though it does not suffice to transform his work, ridden as it is with errors, 
contradictions, and ahistorical motifs, into a scholarly volume. 

In an 1866 letter from Elisha Leonowicz of Krasne (whether he was a relative 
of Abraham Leonowicz is unclear) to Abraham Firkovich published in 1894 by 
Menahem Nahum Litinski (every word of whose text contains the letter alef), 
Leonowicz answers Firkovich’s question of whence Karaites arrived in Halicz: 


Please do read this letter, and you shall find, letter for letter, what I found 
of what was left by my father, your friend Elijah Leonowicz of Maganoif 
[Mangup], who published: “Concerning the deeds of Batu Khan on 
ships of hostility full of men of war came a hundred heads of families 
[Familien] [to] Daniil Harabachi [= a Galician duke], father and mother, 
man and woman, of our brothers the Karaites to Halicz; forty heads of 
families of our brothers, the men of Russia [= Galicians] adopted [them] 
in the land of Krasne by the register, and the remainder in the land of 
Tronk [= Troki]; and to the land of Lithuania Witold brought with him a 
thousand heads of families of our brothers ... from the lands of Volhynia 
to Podolia; the armies of Nieczaj and Hallai Burda,®* and in Krasne the 
wolves ate the sheep of our brothers, two thousand men, leaving over 
neither man nor woman, father nor mother, brother nor sister. Yet a het- 
man of the army of Sigismund August, the master Kalinowsko,®° came 
to Krasne with four thousand men of war and said, “I shall chase the 
armies of Nieczaj, shall I not?” And he did not leave over even one, and 
our wretched brothers who remained he brought to Lutsk.®° 


This somewhat convoluted passage resembles Sultanski’s above comments in 
its treatment of the victory of Kalinowski and the settlement of the Karaites 
in Krasne, as well as in its conflation of the kings. Elisha Leonowicz may have 


64 __Litinski states in a note to the text (65, n. 6) that the document here refers to Batu Khan. 
That figure, however, lived during the thirteenth century, long before the Khmelnytski 
massacres. I offer here my thanks to Mikhail Kizilov, who informed me that he had arrived 
at the meaning of this name upon examining one of the manuscripts of Zekher Saddiqim 
(RNL f. 946, EVR 11, 344, ch. 41-47) that reads “HMYL BVGD’” a corruption of the name 
“Bohdan Khmelnytski.’ 

65 Le., Kalinowski; see n. 61 above. 

66 See Litinski, “Ha-Qaraim bé-Risya.” Litinski states that he copied the letter from the pri- 
vate archive of one Professor Kardo of the city of Krasne in Podolia. A passage of the text 
was later published in Fahn, Qara’tm, 29. 
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referred to the text produced by Sultanski without understanding all of its 
details, and added further details, or else both may have used a third text that 
was not preserved. Both texts presumably reflect an older Karaite tradition 
that these nineteenth-century writers adapted to suit their ends. 

Sultanski sometimes includes folkloric motifs in his writing. His book con- 
tains, for example, the story of Nathan ben Zerah, the son of a Karaite court- 
ier who defeated the leader of a group of bandits. The story first appears in 
the seventeenth-century chronicle of Abraham ben Josiah the Physician, dis- 
cussed previously, where it is portrayed as an event from the time of Witold.” 
Sultanski too writes that the event occurred in that period, and adds many 
particulars that do not appear in the telling of Abraham ben Josiah. The liter- 
ary objective of the story is to show that the Karaites served the kings of Poland 
from time immemorial. 

While Zekher Saddigim clearly cannot serve as a historical source for Karaite 
history, it does to some extent reflect Karaite traditions concerning the begin- 
nings of the Karaite communities of Eastern Europe. The work also makes 
plain the historical notions held by Suttanski as well as his ideological motives, 
which explain why he chose one or another tradition and how he adapted it. 

Sultanski’s tract exhibits a stronger and more coherent anti-Rabbanite 
agenda than the schism literature authored in Eastern Europe under Protestant 
influence, including the works of Simhah Isaac Lutski. Unlike those previous 
texts, Sultanski does not suffice with general, mainly theological arguments 
regarding the differences between Karaites and Rabbanites, but refers to dis- 
tinctly historical arguments—or so he portrays them—to shore up his case. In 
a departure from previous literature, Suttanski discusses not only the periods 
of the First and Second Temples, but also treats events of the Middle Ages and 
his own time. Suttanski appears to have obtained some of his information from 
general historical literature. For instance, he later writes: 


It was in the year 856 of the fifth millennium, which is 1096 of the 
Christians ... when the Christians resolved to go capture Jerusalem from 
the hand of the Ishmaelites, that there gathered a mighty company and 
a numerous host of the kingdoms of Germany, Italy, France, and England 
with Gottfried,®* the officer and duke of Lotharingen, at their head, 
and they went along seven ways.... Yet as they went along in each way 
they wrought total destruction in every place, killing and destroying the 


67  Sultanski, Zekher Saddiqim, 16-17. 
68 — Gottfried (1060-1100) was a lord of Bouillon, a leader of the First Crusade, and the first 
ruler of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
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Rabbanites in vengeance against them. In the year 959 [= 1099] ... they 
came to Jerusalem and fought against it, and when they had captured 
it they found there the Karaite Jews (distinct from the Rabbanites) and 
asked, saying, “Who are you, and whence have you come here, and at 
what time did you settle here?” And they answered them as the case was. 
Then, when Gottfried heard that the Karaites were not of the Rabbanite 
sect, for they had neither altered nor corrupted their ancient law ... the 
Karaites found favor in his eyes and he loved them greatly and did them no 
harm; on the contrary, he did good to them, even commanding his entire 
army to do them no harm of any sort. So greatly did he esteem them that 
he himself and his officers would dine with the Karaites, and he permit- 
ted them to dwell securely.... His brother sat upon his throne..., this being 
King Baldwin,® and he too was a man of good heart who befriended the 
Karaites, and in his love for them he said to them..., “You are the faithful 
ones of Israel in your law, righteous in all your deeds, and upright in your 
conduct, and you have done no harm to the Christians, for you were not 
in Jerusalem in the days of the Second Temple ... and thus it would suit 
you to be also in the territories of Europe, among the Christians, and they 
will love you and extend to you great benefits.” Then King Baldwin arose 
and transplanted 250 householders of them from Jerusalem ... to the 
isle of the Crimea,” and they settled in the stronghold of Kaleh and in 
the stronghold of Mangup, and they established themselves in harmony 
with the Genoese in love and tranquility.” 


The dates and names in these imaginary events of the First Crusade are accu- 


rate, but the historical facts have undergone intensive “creative adaptation.’ The 


central concept of the passage is that the Christian Crusaders recognized 


the superiority of the Karaites to the Rabbanites inasmuch as the former “had 


neither altered nor corrupted their ancient law.’ This, argues Suitanski, is the rea- 
son that the Crusaders did not slaughter the Karaites as they had the Rabbanites 
in 1096. He has Baldwin, the king of the Crusader kingdom, say: “You are ... 


righteous in all your deeds and upright in your conduct, and you have done no 


harm to the Christians, for you were not in Jerusalem in the days of the Second 


Temple,” referring to the crucifixion of Jesus, in stark contradiction to the 


69 
70 
71 


King Baldwin rv of Jerusalem (1161-85). 

Le., the Crimean Peninsula. 

Suttanski, ibid., 103-04. The Genoese, it must be noted, never reached the mountainous 
parts of the Crimea, including Mangup and Chufut-Kale. Their settlements were limited 
to the coastal plain—e.g., Kaffa, Balaklava, and Sudak. 
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tradition—also cited by Suttariski—of the emergence of the Karaites during 
the Second Temple period, in the time of Simeon ben Shetah and Judah ben 
Tabbai. As noted previously, the motif of the crucifixion of Jesus first appears in 
Karaite historiography in the tenth-century work of Jacob al-Qirqisani. Suttanski 
is the first modern author to employ the motif, which he develops with an eye 
to securing the goodwill of the government. He stresses that the Karaites were 
favored by the Crusader kings, Gottfried and his officers dined with them, and 
Baldwin granted them considerable benefits, including the right to settle in 
Europe. Suttariski, as a leader of the Karaite community, presumably expected 
certain privileges from the Russian government and thus produced in his book 
an important historical precedent: the bestowal of privileges on the Karaites by 
the Crusader kings. 

Also appearing in this passage is the motif of the origins of Karaite settle- 
ment in the Crimea, which serves two purposes. First, it demonstrates that 
the Karaites settled in the Crimea with the consent of the Christians, thus 
strengthening their request for special privileges from the government. Second, 
the motif draws attention to the positive Karaite attitude toward Christians, 
which Suttanski manifests by having them live harmoniously alongside the 
Christian Genoese population. This motif strays so far from historical reality 
that Abraham Firkovich, a student of the author, disregards it in his own work 
even as he borrows numerous other motifs from Zekher Saddiqim. 

Though Suttanski cultivated friendly relationships with Haskalah figures, 
his comments concerning the Rabbanites are acrid: 


They have no shame such that they might keep themselves from inde- 
cency. They have no righteousness, only evil and oppression. They do 
not love the land, only commerce, deceiving people with guileful words. 
They, with their schemes, love loans, accruing capital and wealth with 
great interest and increase. Are there not numerous events and troubles 
in the stories of the authors of the accounts of things past that encom- 
passed them due to their practices in the kingdom of Spain on account of 
these loans until finally they were utterly expelled from there?” 


The anti-Rabbanite rhetoric employed by Sultanski for the benefit of the gov- 
ernment, unprecedented in Eastern Europe for its vitriol, represents a turning 
point in relations between Karaites and Rabbanites, and now becomes a Karaite 
instrument in the struggle for rights. The allegations made by Sultanski against 
Rabbanite Jewry resemble those that were all too common in the wide-ranging 


72 Suttanski, ibid., 89. 
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anti-Semitic literature of Poland, which he presumably consulted prior to writ- 
ing Zekher Saddiqim. Suttanski’s rhetoric differs from Eastern European schism 
literature in that the argumentation in the latter is mainly theological, whereas 
Sultanski relies on historical, socioeconomic, and psychological points: the 
occupation, lifestyle, and resulting character of the Rabbanites. That Sultanski 
selected arguments premised on deleterious Rabbanite economic activity, it 
bears noting, was no coincidence. Thanks to his ties with high officialdom he 
was well aware of the idea of the productivization of the Jews, which had fig- 
ured prominently in the thinking of the Russian government since the time of 
Catherine 11.78 

In writing Zékher Saddigim Suttanski drew upon Polish works of general his- 
tory, Rabbanite literature, and Karaite sources, but he almost never gives the 
specific source on which he is relying. It is clear that he used at least the Book 
of Jossipon, and Semah David by David Gans. Judging by the motifs that he bor- 
rows, we may deduce that the schism literature consulted included at least Dod 
Mordeékhay by Mordecai ben Nisan, Appiryon ‘Asa Lé by Solomon ben Aaron, 
and Orah Saddiqim by Simhah Isaac Lutski. 

In reading Zéekher Saddiqim, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
material composed by Suttariski and that quoted from previous Karaite 
sources. Poznanski notes that Sultariski includes quotations from Tolédot 
Ya‘aqob, an unknown Karaite work written no later than the sixteenth century 
and attributed to Jacob ha-Levi of Amasya.”* Poznanski opines that Suttanski 


73. The concept of “productivization” was based on physiocracy, the economic theory that 
views the earth and its produce as the source of wealth. Physiocrats denied the contribu- 
tions of commerce to the economic development of society. Their view was widespread 
in the bureaucracies of absolute monarchies until the end of the eighteenth century and 
was the source of efforts to reform the Jews by transforming them from a group that was 
damaging to society into productive citizens. One such endeavor was that of Christian 
W. Dohm, a diplomat, economist, and senior civil servant under King Friedrich 11 of 
Prussia (1740-86). In On the Civil Improvement of the Jews Dohm proposed a series of mea- 
sures for integrating the Jews into general society by distancing them from commerce 
and encouraging them to engage in manual labor and agriculture; see Dohm, Buergerliche 
Verbesserung. There were efforts at productivizing the Jews in the Russian Empire as well. 
Among the better-known programs was that of liturgist and senator Gabriel Romanovich 
Derzhavin (1743-1816), which was incorporated into the Jewish Constitution of 1804; see 
Klier, Jewish Question in Russia, 95-115. 

74 Poznanski suggests the possibility that the city in question is Amasya in Asia Minor, but 
Karaites are not known to have resided there; see Poznaniski, Introduction to Sultanski, 
Zekher Saddiqim, 63. 
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did not have access to that entire work,”> but also questions the authentic- 
ity of the book, and not without cause. In 1875 the maskilic journal Ha-Séfira 
published a letter from Abraham Harkavy claiming that Isaac Suttanski, a son 
of Mordecai, had promised to send him a copy of the book on Isaac Sangari.”® 
Isaac Sultanski transmitted to Harkavy, via Ephraim Deinard, a certain text 
that Suttanski described as a work entitled Tolédot Ya‘aqob that had been writ- 
ten by Karaite author Jacob ha-Levi at least some three hundred years earlier. 
Deinard questioned the authenticity of the work, from which the following 
passage is cited by Harkavy: 


... [he was] a mighty man (referring, as we shall see below, to Sangari, for 
he was a mighty man),”” and with the wondrousness of his wisdom and 
might he saved Constantine v, emperor of Greece, and his estate from the 
hands of his enemies, and was with his troop in the place he desired, and 
he was designated a haber as it was then our custom to call a great sage 
by the title haber, while the Pharisees designate as haber one who departs 
our faith and joins [vé-yithabber] their faith, believing in the Oral Law.... 
[he was] the leader of all the Saddiqim [i.e., the Karaites] Jews in Persia 
... and Tirpez, Matarcha, and Spain, and the ‘yilmy (secular?) haber and 
a counselor to the Khazars. His disciple the king of the Khazars called 
him “Sangari” because he was a great advocate [sanegor], not only for his 
people, but for everyone who was oppressed, miserable, or weak, and he 
traveled about and went to all the places of the Jews ... according to the 
travel instructions of the journeys of Yéroham the Yiskarite [Who is this? | 
that he had in his possession. From all of them he cited references and 
proofs for the king of the Khazars, who was circumcised by him, attesting 
to the truth of the faith of the Saddiqim. Duke Vladimir called him the 
choicest of men and the father of the sages and loaded him with trea- 
sures, gold, and silver (!!! Duke Vladimir is known to have lived some two 


75 ~~ Ibid. 

76 The intended reference is to the personage in Judah ha-Levi’s Sefer ha-Kuzarit, whom the 
author designates by the term haber and who, as portrayed by ha-Levi, converted the king 
of the Khazars to Judaism. The name Sangari, however, does not appear in that work. It is 
given as the name of the haber in the book and its text is attributed to Sangari rather than 
to ha-Levi. Nahmanides appears to be the first to refer to Isaac Sangari; see Nahmanides, 
Kitbé ha-Ramban, 1:151. The fifteenth-century author Shem Tov ibn Shem Tov writes in 
Séfer ha-Emiinot that the habér who converted the Khazars was R. Isaac Almangari. The 
form “Isaac Sangari” in later literature may have resulted from a copyist’s error. 

77. The parenthetical remarks in this passage are those of Harkavy. 
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hundred years or more after Sangari). When he came of days, being at the 
Rock of the Jews [Sela‘ ha-Yéhudim—i.e., Chufut-Kale] ... 


Harkavy himself casts doubt on the authenticity of this text: “Until these latter 
days, in our own time, when the Karaites began searching the annals, nobody 
knew a whit about the Khazars, about R. Isaac Sangari, about the Rock of 
the Jews [= Chufut-Kale], and other such things, and all of their knowledge 
concerning the Khazars was taken from Sefer ha-Kuzari by R. Judah ha-Levi, 
which they esteemed on account of their lack of knowledge of things past.””8 
Further on, Harkavy discusses the Karaite sources on the Khazars, stressing 
that Sangari appears nowhere in them.79 

The passage excerpted by Harkavy clearly abounds with ahistorical claims 
and chronological errors: the appearance of the allegedly Karaite sage at the 
conversion of the Khazars (about the end of eighth to the first decades of 
the ninth century), which predated the emergence of Karaism;®° the encoun- 
ter between Sangari and Vladimir, the first Russian prince (960-1015), despite 
the fact that they lived in different eras; the use of the appellation Saddiqim, 
which was coined by Mordecai ben Nisan and appears in Sultanski’s own 
Zekher Saddiqim; and the positive attitude toward Christians (support for 
Constantine v), which was not typical of earlier Karaite literature. All of these 
details as well as Harkavy’s own comments bring us to the conclusion that this 
document is nothing more than a forgery produced by Mordechai Sultanski. 
The text of Tolédot Ya‘aqob presumably served him as an “authentic source” in 
authoring Zekher Saddiqim, and, after his death, his son Isaac Sultanski copied 
the manuscript and transmitted it to Harkavy for “scientific purposes.” Deinard 
possessed several handwritten copies of Tolédot Ya‘aqob (The History of Jacob) 
(or the abridged version, Kélalé Tolédot Ya‘aqob). He published passages of 
Tolédot Ya‘aqob in his book Massa’ Qrim (The Burden of the Crimea), in which 
he writes that these copies of Tolédot Ya‘aqob are forgeries and that he suspects 
Sultanski of being the forger.*! According to Suttanski’s version of events, the 


78 — Harkavy, ibid., 96. 

79 See the survey of Islamic Era Karaite sources on the Karaites in Ankori, Karaites 
in Byzantium, 65-80. For an analysis of Karaite and Rabbanite sources see Zohori, 
Ha-Kuzarim. 

80 Concerning almost all aspects related to the Judaization of the Khazars there exist differ- 
ent opinions among scholars and a vast literature to which it is impossible to refer in this 
study. See the classic work by Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, 89-170. 

81 _ Deinard, Massa’ Qrim, 13-18. In October 2007 I discovered in Firkovich’s personal archive 
another handwritten copy of Tolédot Ya‘aqob and on examining it also reached the 
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original Tolédot Ya‘aqob was lost in the great fire of Lutsk, in which he claimed 
that his house had been burned to the ground, though he managed to save sev- 
eral books and a few copies of Tolédot Ya‘aqob that he himself had produced.®? 
The work may still contain a grain of authentic tradition, but until works pre- 
dating the nineteenth century that contain similar motifs or identical text are 
discovered in the archives, it is impossible to be certain that this is the case. 
Another surviving source that Sultanski apparently used in writing Zekher 
Saddigqim is a chronicle by Samuel ben Moses,*? the hazzan of Halicz from 1795 
to 1801. The chronicle was copied in 1795 by Abraham the Younger of Halicz, a 
relative of Samuel ben Moses, and sent to Benjamin Aga of Chufut-Kale, who 
was discussed previously. According to the copyist, Benjamin Aga requested 
that he be sent information concerning the time and cause of the Karaite 
exodus from the Crimea to Poland.§4 The assumption by Benjamin Aga, who 
lacked relevant sources, that the Karaites had migrated to Eastern Europe from 
the Crimea is intriguing, and suggests that such an oral tradition may have 
been widespread in the Crimea. The chronicle discusses several topics that 
concern Sultanski in Zekher Saddigqim. It states that Duke Witold brought the 
Karaites to Troki and describes their settlement in other cities in Lithuania 
and then Poland. Samuel ben Moses also refers to the Khmelnytski massacres; 
Nieczaj, the Cossack commander; the defeat of the Cossacks by Kalinowski; 
and the charters of freedom granted to the Karaites. Suitanski’s text is almost 
identical, with the addition of minor details, and contains the same dates. 
Sultanski thus constructs novel historical narratives based on traditional 
Karaite literature, Karaite chronicles, works of general history, and articles 
published in contemporary Jewish periodicals. He sometimes seeks to but- 
tress his claims further by directing the reader to the arguments of non-Jewish 
scholars, writing, for example: “The sage Jacobus Trigland of the kingdom of 
Holland, the head of the seminary in the city of Lida, and Mr. Tadeusz Czacki®> 


conclusion that it had been forged by Sultanski. For the text of this copy see Akhiezer, 
“Suttanski,” 190-92. 

82 Deinard, ibid., 18. 

83 Samuel ben Moses, Letter (MS). 

84 Samuel ben Moses himself copied the text from documents written by Joseph Solomon 
Lutski (known by the acronym “Yashar”; 1770-1844), who migrated to the Crimea in 1802. 
Lutski seems to have made use of Polish documents; see Mann, ibid., 581, n. 38a. 

85 Tadeusz Czacki (1765-1813) was a historian and educator who participated in discus- 
sions about improving the condition of Polish Jewry in the Sejm in 1788-92. His propos- 
als for reform were informed by his tolerant perspective on the matter. In the presently 
intended work Czacki discusses the history, literature, customs, and legal status of 
the Karaites as well as the differences between them and the Rabbanites; see Czacki, 
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have also cited numerous proofs in their books that the Karaites are not of the 
sect of the Sadducees.”8® Sultariski, like other Karaite authors of his time, lib- 
erally quoted Czacki as an authority on the differences between the Karaites 
and the Rabbanites, although Czacki obtained his information from Protestant 
literature, which in turn was based on Karaite writings,®” including contem- 
porary works, as discussed earlier. Czacki makes mention of, inter alia, the 
tradition that the Karaites were brought to Lithuania and then to Halicz by 
Witold, which tradition he describes as “prevailing in all the synagogues of the 
Karaites,’8§ 


7.2.2 The Chronicle of Abraham Leonowicz and Galician Ruthenian 
Nationalism 

Abraham ben Levi Leonowicz (1780-1851), a contemporary of Mordecai 
Sultanski, was a resident of Halicz and a key figure in the history of the Karaites 
under Austrian rule.®° He too took an interest in the history of the Karaites in 
Eastern Europe and constructed his own narrative describing the origins of 
Galician Karaite communities. Leonowicz served as the hazzdn of Halicz 
beginning in 1810. In this capacity, he represented the interests of his com- 
munity to the government and obtained a special legal status for Galician 
Karaites that favored them over the Rabbanites. In 1836, six years after the local 
synagogue was destroyed in a fire, he collected donations from Karaite com- 
munities to construct a new place of worship. Leonowicz instituted several 
reforms of Karaite halakhah, primarily concerned with alleviating the strin- 
gent approach taken by Karaites to the impurity communicated by a human 
corpse.?° Leonowicz was also the author of liturgical compositions in both 
Hebrew and the language of the Karaites.?! 

Leonowicz also instituted education of a maskilic flavor in his community. 
He maintained friendships with various maskilim, such as Nachman Krochmal, 
Samuel David Luzzatto, Isaac Reggio, Abraham Geiger, and Daniel Herrnstein 
of Brody, with all of whom he met personally and corresponded. Krochmal, 


Rozprawa. Additional editions were published in 1807 (Vilna), 1860 (Krakow), and 1885 
(Lwoéw). The section on the Karaites was published in Russian as Yayxuii, “AcceqoBanue 
0 eBpesx-KapaMMax.” 

86 — Suttanski, ibid., 93. 

87 Bartal, “Eastern European Haskalah,” 61. 

88 Czacki, Rozprawa, 140. 

89 Concerning him see Fahn, Qara’im, 29, 47-48, 83, 88-89, 116. 

go _— Fahn, ibid., 88-89. 

91 _ Regarding his writing see Kowalski, “Z pozétktych kart.” 
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who had ties to Galician Karaite scholars, described Leonowicz as “one of the 
best and the most learned of them.’9* Leonowicz provided Jewish scholars 
such as Leopold Dukes?? and Geiger with Karaite manuscripts for publica- 
tion. To Geiger, via the founder of Kerem Hemed,** Samuel Leib Goldenberg of 
Tarnopol, Leonowicz provided the manuscript of Mikhtab Ahiz by Zerah ben 
Nathan as well as the answer of Joseph Delmedigo, which Geiger published 
as Mélo’ Hofnayim. Leonowicz provided Goldenberg with six manuscripts 
of Karaite works for publication. The latter transmitted these to a printer in 
Vienna, but for unknown reasons they went unprinted.% 

A letter written after 1846 to Abraham Leonowicz from the hazzan of Lutsk, 
Judah ben Moses Magas,°° suggests that Leonowicz kept abreast of news con- 
cerning the discoveries made by Abraham Firkovich during the 1840s and took 
an interest in Eastern European Karaite history, the Khazars, and Isaac Sangari. 
The letter mentions the Derbent Document and the Mejelis Document, which 
although forged by Firkovich were viewed as authentic by many scholars.9” 
Leonowicz was personally acquainted and corresponded with Firkovich.98 The 
following passage from Leonowicz’s letter of 1838 is demonstrative of the scope 
of his ties in the scientific world as well as the assistance that he furnished in 
Firkovich’s sale of manuscripts from the latter’s collection: 


Concerning the sale of the books whose names you recorded in the regis- 
ter, it is my desire to do as you wish. In recent days I gave it to my beloved 
son-in-law, master R. Jeshua Joseph the hazzan, may he live long, so that 
he would produce copies of the register in several versions, for I shall 
send letters to the city of Lwow, to my friend who has access to a library, 
as well as to the city of Vienna and to the city of Gorizia in Italy, to my 
friend the sage, master R. Isaac Samuel Reggio, who signs “Yashar,” who 
has authored a number of good and dear compositions, and to the city 
of Wiesbaden in Francia in the duchies of Nassau, adjacent to Frankfurt 
de Main, to the great sage, master R. Abraham Geiger, and to the city of 


92 ~Krochmal, Moré Nébukhé ha-Zéman, 315; Fahn, Qara’im, 89. 

93 Leopold Dukes (1810-91) was a disciple of Moses Schreiber and a Wissenschaft scholar 
whose focuses were literature and language; see Gurland, Ginzeé Yisrael, 1:vi, n. 2. 

94 ~~ Aperiodical of Hokhmat Israel published in 1833-57 (two initial volumes were published 
in Vienna, and five others in Prague). 

95  Fahn, ibid., 89, n. 6. 

96 —Leonowicz, Letter to Judah ben Moses Magas (MS). 

97 Shapira, “Scholarship, Firkowicz and Forgeries.” 

98 Atleast ten letters sent by Leonowicz to Firkovich during the years 1818-38 have survived; 
see Leonowicz, Letters (MS). 
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Berlin, to the sages who debate with me, and whatsoever they tell me I 
shall tell you, but I shall not do so at a price—heaven forbid!—as you 
swore to me. The deed shall be yours alone, for you are a priest of the 
Most High God [cf. Gen 14:18] ... and what is money between me and you? 
... [have sent letters to all of the preceding places.99 


Abraham Leonowicz flourished in a period when the Russophile Ruthenian 
(or Rusyn) national movement developed in Austrian Galicia.!°° That region, 
which had passed to the hands of the Habsburgs in 1772, was a multinational 
one, home primarily to Poles, Jews, and Ruthenians. It was an economically 
weak region that the Austrian government took pains to improve, launching 
a development plan that did away with farmers’ personal dependence on the 
szlachta and gave Greek Catholics (Uniates) rights commensurate with those of 
Catholics. In 1784, a university opened in Lw6w where the languages of instruc- 
tion were German, Polish, Latin, and the Ruthenian dialect of Russian.!™ As the 
1830s approached, an enlightened class emerged among Galician Ruthenians, 
producing writers, historians, and churchmen who were scholars of their cul- 
tural heritage and advocated the preservation of their language and the study 
of their national history. These scholars established a movement whose pur- 
pose was to spread enlightenment and their national culture. Finally, during 
the 1830s, a Ruthenian national movement developed and declared its opposi- 
tion to the Germanization and Polonization of the Ruthenians. 

The members of this national movement, who took an interest in history, 
viewed the pre-Polish era as of particular importance. Some took an interest 
in the Karaites due to a belief that the latter had arrived in Galicia prior to the 
Poles and were a part of Ruthenian history. There is no evidence of the reasons 
for the belief that there were Karaites in Halicz at that time; probably they 


99  Leonowicz, Letters (MS), 17b. 

100 The local Slavs who spoke a Galician dialect of Russian were Orthodox, but their church 
accepted the authority of the pope under the 1596 Union of Brest, becoming the Greek 
Catholic Church under pressure from the Polish government. They referred to themselves 
as Russians (pycckue/pyckue/pycpkue); the term Ruthenians (Rutheni) came into use 
only under Austrian rule. The Ruthenian population resided mainly in villages and small 
towns (unlike the principally urban Polish and Jewish populations). They had no aris- 
tocratic class, because most wealthy Ruthenian families had converted to Catholicism 
and assimilated to the Polish population, and no enlightened class prior to the advent of 
Austrian rule. Ruthenians for the most part were churchmen or farmers. On Ruthenian 
history and national movement see Ilamaesa, Ouepxu ucmopuu; Magocsi and Pop, 
Encyclopedia of Rusyn History. 

101 Ilamaesa, ibid., 12. However, the use of this language at the university was soon eliminated. 
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heard relevant Karaite traditions, not all of which are known to us. By way of 
example, in 1802 the Karaites shared with Austrian traveler Joseph Rohrer the 
tradition that their ancestors “had come with the Tatars, and the Poles had 
held them as captives.”!©? This tradition contradicts that recorded by Suttanski 
and other authors in the Russian Empire concerning the Karaite settlement of 
Troki and the transfer of some from Lithuania to Galicia by Witold, who was a 
hero of Polish history. 

In Halicz, meanwhile, there was a tradition describing the Karaites’ arrival 
that did not associate this event with Witold. As we shall see, this competing 
tradition is presented by none other than the hazzan Abraham Leonowicz him- 
self. Anton Angielttowicz (1756-1814), the leader of the Greek Catholic Church 
in Lwow and Halicz as well as a professor and the rector of the University 
of Lwow, appears to have been the first scholar of Galician history to show 
an interest in the Karaites. In 1813 Angiellowicz contacted Leonowicz with a 
request for information about the arrival of the Karaites in Galicia and about 
their rights. The two corresponded, but their letters have been lost.!°3 

In 1838 Denis Zubrzycki (1777-1862), a founder of the Russophile move- 
ment and a historian!°* who authored works on Galician history with a strong 
nationalistic bent (as a result of which none was published in Austria), sent 
Leonowicz a similar letter. In his response to Zubrzycki, Leonowicz described 
copying and translating into Polish an ancient Karaite chronicle which was 
afterward destroyed in the conflagration of the city synagogue in 1830. The 
chronicle, he claimed, had appeared at the end of the prayer book and dis- 
cussed both the arrival of the Karaites in Halicz in 1243 at the invitation of 
Prince Daniel as well as the writs of privilege granted them. Leonowicz writes 
that in 1813 he gave the Polish translation of the document to Angiettowicz, 
but the latter died a year later and the document was lost.! Zubrzycki pub- 
lished a Russian translation of the text provided by Leonowicz in his history 
of Galicia.!0® Zubrzycki adopts a sympathetic attitude toward the Karaites in 


102 Stepaniv, “Danylo Romanoviyc,’ 370. 

103 Bataban, Studja historyczne, 2-3; Stepaniv, ibid., 337-38. Concerning Leonowicz’s contacts 
with members of the Ruthenian national movement see Kizilov, Through the Travelers’ 
Eyes, 199-202. 

104 Concerning Zubrzycki see Apucros, Kapnamo-pyccxue nucameau, 33-48; Ilamaesa, ibid., 
13-14. 

105 Leonowicz’s letter and the Polish translation of the text may be found in the Ossolineum 
Library of Lwow (today in Wroctaw); see Leonowicz, Chronicle (MS). For the text of the 
MS, as well as analysis and a French translation, see Stepaniv, “Danylo Romanoviyc,” 334— 
37. For the letter sent by Leonowicz to Zubrzycki see ibid., 336-37. 

106 3y6puuKuii, Kpumuxo-ucmopuueckaa noeecmb, 154-55. 
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his book, though for unspecified reasons he questions the authenticity of the 
document. 

Leonowicz included several comments with his letter to Zubrzycki. Like 
Sultanski, he looks for support to Tadeusz Czacki: “When the Karaites arrived 
in Halicz, there were as yet no Talmudists. Thus confirms the Jewish traveler 
Benjamin of Tudela,!©” mentioned also by Tadeusz Czacki in his scientific work 
Discourse on the Jews.”!°8 Czacki, however, writes no such thing in his book. 

Leonowicz’s text may be divided into two parts.!°9 The first discusses the his- 
tory of Galicia and its rulers, with attention to dynasties and wars. This section 
appears to be a summary of the ancient Russian chronicle of Galicia-Volhynia, 
the text of the Chronicle of Nestor." The text contains an admixture of Polish 
and Ukrainian pronunciation," and historical errors as well as a multitude of 
anachronisms. The second section of Leonowicz’s text (see Appendix D) is a 
discussion of the Karaites whose main thrust is that they migrated to Galicia 
directly from the Crimea, rather than by way of Lithuania. They were given as 
ransom by Batu Khan to Prince Daniel of Galicia when the two forged a peace 
treaty following the war. Daniel provided them writs of privilege granting the 
right to settle and to conduct commerce, as well as other rights not enjoyed by 
Rabbanite Jews. 

Scholar Jaroslav Dashkevych (Stepaniv) calculated from the dates (Hebrew, 
Christian, and Islamic) given by Leonowicz that this document had been writ- 
ten between 1698 and 1700.7 In his estimation the most likely author of the 
manuscript was Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir of Halicz. Dashkevych offers 
several arguments in support of his view."% First, Joseph ha-Mashbir was a 
great sage who died in Halicz in 1700. Second, he assisted Mordecai ben Nisan 
in formulating replies to the queries posed by Trigland, and was thus in effect a 
coauthor of the historiographic work Dod Mordékhay. Finally, the atmosphere 
of the late seventeenth century, when Protestant scholars became interested 
in the Karaites of Eastern Europe, apparently was one that catalyzed writing of 
this type (Dashkevych does not specify what type). 


107 Benjamin of Tudela (latter half of twelfth century) never visited Poland or Russia. 

108 Balaban, ibid., 3-4. 

109 One copy of the text, preserved in the personal archive of Abraham Firkovich, was 
transcribed by Jacob Joseph ben Samuel Joshua of Halicz in 1871 at Firkovich’s request. 
Attached to it is a brief letter written by Firkovich concerning his meeting with Emperor 
Franz Joseph; see Jacob Joseph, Chronicle by Leonowicz (MS). 

110 JTogecmb epemeHHex nem. 

111 Cf. Akhiezer and Shapira, ibid., 50, n. 164. 

112 Stepaniv, ibid., 347-48. 

113 Ibid., 348-49. 
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The arguments put forward by Dashkevych are problematic for several rea- 
sons. First, there is no evidence of an interest in the history of the Karaites of 
Halicz or Eastern Europe generally in the manuscripts of Joseph ha-Mashbir, 
the vast majority of whose writings focus on halakhah, exegesis, grammar, 
ethics, or philosophy. Furthermore, Leonowicz himself does not attribute the 
text to him. Second, as noted previously, Joseph ha-Mashbir was not the sole 
individual who collaborated with Mordecai in composing the answers given 
to Trigland in Dod Mordékhay. Mordecai also credits David Shalom Zaqen of 
Lutsk with providing assistance,!* and the precise role and contribution 
of each of the two collaborators are unknown. Third, it is difficult to believe 
that the questions of the Protestants could have sparked an interest in Eastern 
European Karaite history among Karaite scholars. The Protestant Hebraists, 
as discussed above, were interested only in theological matters relevant to 
Karaism and the differences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites, which 
they believed to stem from the religious disparity between the groups. The 
Karaite works that appeared in response to Protestant questions reflect solely 
an occupation with the schism and an effort to return to relevant early Karaite 
traditions, not historical writing based on the gathering of documents. The 
investigation of historical events by Karaite authors began only in the nine- 
teenth century, a result of the upheavals that that era brought to Karaite 
society and of maskilic influences. This was the era in which Suttanski and 
Leonowicz lived. 

It stands to reason that Leonowicz himself produced the document. This 
was the view of Anton Petruszewicz (1821-91), a Ruthenian philologist and 
historian as well as an honorary member of the Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg who received the Hebrew and the Polish text of the document in 
1851!5 and published it with his own critical comments."6 

The aforementioned text by Elisha Leonowicz (whether he was a relation 
of Abraham Leonowicz is unclear) published by Litinski in Ha-Maggid"™” after 
the death of Abraham Leonowicz is the sole available source containing the 
name of Prince Danylo according to which the Karaites arrived in Galicia 
during his reign. Also present in the text is the tradition concerning Witold 


114 Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordékhay, 16-17. 

115 Stepaniv, ibid., 340. 

116 Tlerpymesuy, “Ilepecmorp rpamot,” 173-76. See also Stepaniv, ibid., 341-42, 349-50. The 
text was republished in 1876 by journalist and amateur historian Stanislav Kunasiewicz 
(1842-79), who ignored the two previous publications—yviz., those of Zubrytsky and 
Petrushevych; see Kunasiewicz, 122-24. See also Kizilov, Galicia, 201-2. 

117. See note 66 above. 
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recounted by Suttariski and in other sources. This chronicle, with its abundant 
historical errors and anachronisms, brings together both the tradition adopted 
by Sultanski and that given by Abraham Leonowicz. 

Leonowicz apparently used certain Karaite sources but ignored the tradition 
regarding Witold. This is no coincidence. Witold symbolized an ethos bound 
up with Polish-Lithuanian history (whose foreignness to the Ruthenians they 
noted at every opportunity), whereas Prince Daniel of Halicz was one of the 
greatest heroes of pre-Polish Galician history. Karaite leaders in both empires 
thus constructed historical narratives around different national heroes in 
accordance with their location, resulting in contradictions between Austrian 
and Russian Karaite traditions. Leonowicz, being an educated man, was sensi- 
tive to such historical nuances and prepared his document according to the 
Ruthenian model with the intention that it would draw the attention of his- 
torians and public personages in his country. He wanted the document to be 
published and thus to apprise the educated Christian public of the ancient 
origins and uniqueness of his religious community, which he presented as a 
part of local history. 

Why did Leonowicz choose to tailor this chronicle to the Ruthenian national 
myth rather than some other narrative? The answer lies in the fact that 
Galician Karaites, like their coreligionists in Russia, were unwilling to associate 
with the pan-Jewish narrative because it offered them no prospect of improved 
legal status. The Karaites were unfamiliar with the local German narrative. In 
their immediate surroundings, there were relatively many Ruthenians and few 
Poles. Leonowicz may have anticipated that the local Ruthenians would be 
granted autonomy, and that the status of the Karaites would then improve. 
He also seems to have been influenced by his personal ties with members of 
the Ruthenian national movement, who like him were undergoing a process 
of enlightenment and developing a distinct national identity. In any event, the 
narrative that he fabricated sought to improve the image of the Karaites in 
the view of the central government as an indigenous population comparable 
to the Ruthenians. 

These traditions detailing Galician Karaite history failed to take root in the 
consciousness of the Karaites of Halicz, and the tradition describing their 
arrival there during the thirteenth century appears nowhere in twentieth- 
century Karaite literature.!8 For example, Ananiasz Zajaczkowski quotes thus 
from the 1920s-period poem of Polish Karaite Alexander Mardkowicz con- 
cerning the origins of the Eastern European Karaites: “In the books they have 


118 Stepaniv, ibid., 346; Szyszman, Karaimy w Polsce, 14-15; Zajaczkowski, “Podr6zi do Ziemi 
Swietej,” 40. 
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forgotten when it was that the wayfaring Karaite came from afar to plant his 
tent; only legend knows how this came to pass.’”!!9 


In writing and civic activity, Eastern European Karaite leaders of the nine- 
teenth century performed the important function of promoting the discourse 
concerning their ancient origins and the positive role of the local rulers in 
Karaites’ settlement in the region. As demonstrated above, these narratives 
were central among those that presented the Karaites to both officialdom and 
general society in Eastern Europe, and were influenced to some degree by the 
neighboring nations. 

Narratives describing the transfer of communities to one place or another 
by local rulers and the concomitant granting to them of special privileges were 
widespread in other Jewish communities as well. The tradition of the Jews of 
Provence, for example, had it that Charlemagne had brought them there, while 
Egyptian Jewry kept alive the tradition concerning the relative of the Exilarch 
brought by the Fatimid ruler to serve as the leader of the community.!2° The 
most pronounced difference lies in the fact that the traditions of those commu- 
nities took shape during the Middle Ages and were part of local Jewish folklore, 
and some were forgotten as the modern era approached, whereas nineteenth- 
century Karaite leaders personally undertook to manufacture “traditions” as a 
key source of arguments in their struggle for emancipation. We have no proof 
that the Karaites were directly influenced by comparable Rabbanite tradi- 
tions as they were by local Eastern European nations from whom elements of 
Karaite narratives were borrowed. It may be that the paradigm is a general one 
typical of minorities engaged in a struggle for survival, status, and rights. 

In the case of Suttariski, aside from the fabrication of ostensible historical 
evidence, we observe a literary endeavor made possible by his familiarity with 
general historical literature as well as Hebrew-language and maskilic historio- 
graphical works. Yet to what degree can Sultaniski’s composition be considered 
modern historiographical writing? Many changes, political and otherwise, 
came to Eastern Europe during his lifetime. The influence of the Haskalah, 
contacts with Rabbanite maskilim and leading non-Jewish members of soci- 
ety, and works of general history made their mark on the consciousness of 
Karaite scholars. Among the areas where these changes found expression was 
historical writing. Suttaiski and Leonowicz, who authored ahistorical texts, 


119 Zajaczkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur,’ 799. 
120 See Grossman, “Mitds Dor ha-Méyassédim,” 126. 
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understood that in order to write history they would need to find support in 
authentic primary sources and scholarly studies. They therefore worked to cre- 
ate “authentic documents” and corroborated their arguments by referring to 
Protestant scholars, Tadeusz Czacki, and various sources and studies from the 
field of general history. 

The appearance in the first half of the nineteenth century of a wealth 
of texts by Karaites on the origins of their communities in the Crimea and 
Eastern Europe attests to consciousness of the existence of a Karaite history 
and to considerable and growing interest in that history. The development of 
a historical consciousness among the Karaites proceeded concurrently with 
the emergence of a Karaite social consciousness, which was manifested in 
their campaign for emancipation. Karaite leaders sought to turn the Karaite 
issue into a social question to be debated in the pages of Russian and Hebrew 
journals and newspapers, and worked to bring Karaite history to the attention 
of the public: government officials, the Russian and Polish intelligentsia, and 
Jewish maskilim. Their labors are evidence of an increasing social involvement 
among the Karaites expressed in the cultivation of ties with the surrounding 
society. 

The Karaites of Eastern Europe presumably preserved various traditions 
pertaining to their settlement in the region, probably oral traditions that were 
committed to writing in the nineteenth century. The writing of Suitanski, 
Leonowicz, and others to be considered below, though they put their minds 
to historical pursuits, is traditional in character, as reflected by their literary 
approach and the manner in which they utilized the resources at their disposal. 
The work of these writers is awash with logical contradictions. For instance, as 
discussed above, Sultanski writes in his book that Karaism appeared in the 
time of the Second Temple, but elsewhere asserts that there were no Karaites 
in Jerusalem during that era (thus intimating that they had no role in the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus). Was he not cognizant of this contradiction, or did he simply 
choose to disregard it for some reason? To what extent was he aware of such 
problems in his writing? Finally, if he was not aware of the contradictions in 
his work, then to what degree is the notion of “forgery” relevant to and reflec- 
tive of the work of these authors? These are not simple questions, and they 
raise fundamental issues regarding the consciousness of these writers and the 
literary process that they employed. 

We see that the historical writing of these “modern-traditional” authors, like 
the medieval writing, consists of various texts that are not necessarily related 
in any way, passages of which have been copied and adapted by these authors. 
Their apparent intention was to produce a compilation of various texts, emend 
them, and add novel details of their own conception so as to tailor the content 
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to particular purposes. The final product thus lacks coherence and preserves 
the contradictions between the various constituent passages. It is likely that 
these authors did not view their works as coherent compositions informed by 
a single, well-developed conceptual agenda, but instead saw each individual 
section as a discrete unit, which they left uncompared to the others and unan- 
alyzed. Such an approach is typical of traditional thought, much of which is 
characteristically fragmentary, such that a traditional literary work need not 
constitute an integrated whole. The traditional composition was understood 
by author and audience alike as a collection of particulars and passages each of 
which is of value in its own right and has some relation—if only associative— 
to the others as well as to the main subject. This is apparently one reason for 
the eclectic nature of most traditional Karaite texts, as well as many Jewish 
texts in general. The traditional literary approach, so thoroughly different from 
that of writing produced in modern society on the basis of comparative criti- 
cism and analysis, can prevent the author (as well as the reader) from seeing 
the contradictions on the page, and makes no demand for their resolution. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Haskalah, Hokhmat Israel, and the Evolution 
of Karaite Identity in the Russian Empire 


8.1 The Advent of Modernity 


The annexation in 1772-95 of large swaths of Poland to the Russian and 
Austrian empires sparked a far-reaching change in the lives of Karaite com- 
munities. Subsequent to these partitions, the Karaites of Lithuania, Volhynia, 
and Podolia found themselves subjects of the Russian Empire, while their 
counterparts in Galicia became subjects of Habsburg Austria.! Russia annexed 
the Crimean Peninsula as well in 1783, thus assuming political control of the 
largest and wealthiest Karaite communities. Jews in the Austrian Empire 
were subject to the Edict of Toleration (Toleranzpatent) promulgated in 1782 
by Joseph 11 with the aim of transforming them into productive subjects of 
his realm.” The edict, however, was irrelevant to the Karaites. Appeals by their 
communal leaders to the government resulted in a reduced poll tax in recogni- 
tion of their “praiseworthy conduct”—such being the words of a 1774 decree by 
Maria Theresa, the reference being to their pursuit of agriculture.? The prec- 
edent on which the edict was apparently premised was a petition submitted in 
the previous year to the Austrian government by Itzko Salomonowicz, a mem- 
ber of the Halicz community, requesting a fifty-percent exemption from the 
marriage tax imposed on Jews, which he justified with an argument as intrigu- 
ing as it was atypical of such applications: “I am not a Jew, but a farmer.”* He 
therefore felt that he deserved a rate of taxation equal to that of other farmers. 
Pursuant to consultation with Maria Theresa, Salomonowicz’s petition was 
accepted. Not only would he receive a fifty-percent discount from the marriage 
tax, but he would also receive a similar discount from his poll tax payments. 


1 There were 51 Karaite families in Galicia in 1817. Of these, more than 20 resided in the cities 
of Halicz, Kukizow, and Tysmenytsa. The remainder lived in Brzerzany, Sambor, and Zloczow. 
See Fahn, Qara’im, 44. 

2 Concerning the Jewish policies of Franz Joseph 11 see Padover, Joseph LI, 252-57; Klier, Jewish 
Question in Russia, 42. 

Kizilov, Galicia, 63. 
Quoted by Kizilov; see, ibid, 61-62. The document was published in Karniel, 
Toleranzpolitik, 292. 
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Salomonowicz was likely cognizant that the “improvement” of the Jews was a 
priority on the agenda of the new regime, and was attempting to find his place 
within that scheme, notwithstanding the fact that agriculture was neither his 
sole nor his primary occupation, as with most Karaites in Eastern Europe.® 

The Karaites gradually gained exemption from numerous other taxes lev- 
ied by the Habsburgs from Rabbanite Jews. From the beginning, moreover, 
certain taxes collected from the Jews did not apply to the Karaites at all, such 
as the tax on candles and on kosher meat. In 1790 Karaites were exempted 
from the military service required of Rabbanites.® 

The political transformations of the era, including the reformative poli- 
cies of the government, spurred the Karaites to launch a public campaign 
for their rights with the objective of obtaining a different legal status from 
that of the Rabbanites. Lobbying efforts by leaders of the Karaite commu- 
nity began even before the partitions came to an end. In the Russian Empire, 
the example of the Rabbanites (who were doubly taxed, confined by law 
to the Pale of Settlement, and subjected to a variety of other limitations by the 
new regime of Catherine 11) triggered grave concern among Karaite leaders 
over the fate of their small community. In 1795 a Crimean Karaite delegation to 
Saint Petersburg consisting of Benjamin Aga, Solomon ben Isaac, and Solomon 
Babovich’ obtained an exemption from double taxation,® an exemption from 
quartering soldiers in their homes, permission to purchase real estate, and 
other special benefits for the Karaites.° 

In 1827 Nikolay 1 enacted a law requiring the conscription of all Jews in the 
empire, including Karaites. A Crimean Karaite delegation headed by Simhah 
Babovich (1790-1855) arrived in Saint Petersburg the same year, and there 
secured an exemption for Karaites. Babovich, a merchant and major property 
owner, was one of the wealthiest individuals in Yevpatoria (Gézleve) as well as 
in all of the Crimea, and had extensive ties with Russian officials. The Karaites, 
headed by Solomon Babovich, Simhah’s father, had seen to the provision of 
supplies to the Russian Army during the conquest of the Crimea.!° It was 


5 An individual by the name of Itzko Salomonowicz, apparently the same figure, notably 
appears in documents as a merchant who visited Istanbul and returned with an Ottoman 
passport; see Kizilov, ibid., 62, n. 32. 

Kizilov, ibid., 66. 

Concerning this mission see Miller, Karaite Separatism. 

®upkosuy 3apax, COopHuk cmapuHHbix epamom, 109-10. 
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See the compendium of laws in Jlesaug, [oaneiit xpononozureckuii cbopHux, no. 46. See 
also Miller, “Czarist Russia,” 820; and the account of Nahamu Babovich in the introduc- 
tion to Isaac ben Solomon, Or ha-Lébana, 1-2. 

10 ~—_ Concerning him and his activity see Miller, Karaite Separatism, 20-37. 
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Simhah’s practice to participate in preparations for receptions held in honor 
of the czars and their entourages on visits to Bakhchysarai and Chufut-Kale. 

A turning point for the community came in 1837, when the Russian gov- 
ernment recognized it as a distinct religious group independent of the 
Rabbanite community, resulting in the establishment of the Karaite Spiritual 
Administration of Tauria!! and Odessa.!2 Simhah Babovich, who received the 
title of hakham of Tauria and Odessa, was appointed as the head of the new 
body, salaried by the Russian government.'’ Benefits granted to the Karaites 
of the Crimea by Nikolay 1 were initially not extended to those in Lithuania, 
because the latter region was directly ruled by Prince Constantine. Only in 1863 
was an officially recognized hakham of the Lithuanian Karaite communities 
appointed in Troki and the local community granted the same benefits as the 
Crimeans. Limitation to the Pale of Settlement was lifted from the Karaites 
in 1852, and over the years that followed occupational restrictions were voided, 
employment in official positions permitted, and Karaites allowed to employ 
Christian domestic workers. In 1863 the Karaites were granted rights equal to 
those of the general Russian population:'> henceforth each individual would 
enjoy privileges according to his personal standing. 

Why did the Karaites in Russia, as in Austria, succeed in their quest for 
emancipation while Rabbanite efforts did not? The primary reason for the dif- 
ference is that Karaite leaders convinced the government and Russian social 
leaders that they were not a part of the Jewish people with whom the Russians 
were familiar, but a nation descended from the ten lost tribes that had its 
own history and preserved the pure religious observance of the Hebrew Bible, 
eschewed the corrupt religious teachings of the Talmud, and had nothing to do 
with the crucifixion of Jesus. In addition to this central factor, however, there 
were several social and cultural circumstances that also served the interests of 
the Karaites at this juncture: 


(1) In educated Russian society the Karaites were viewed as an exotic orien- 
tal people. This image, coupled with the romantic tendencies reflected by 


11 __ Tauria, an ancient term for the Crimean Peninsula, was the one used in official Russian 
documents in the nineteenth century. 

12 Kapaumckoe AyxoBHoe npaBsenue. 

13.~= Miller, ibid., 43-44. 

14 ~=©Miller, “Czarist Russia,” 825. 

15  upxosuy 3apax, ibid., 179-91. 
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contemporary Russian art and literature, generated a certain sympathy 
for the Karaites.!6 

Ties between wealthy leaders of the Karaite community and local gov- 
ernment officials, and in some cases courtiers and ministers, played an 
important role in the advancement of the goals set by Karaite communal 
leaders.!” 

The scant number of the Karaites relative to the Rabbanite population 
of the empire was likewise a significant factor.!® 

The members of the Karaite minority, especially in the Crimea, tended 
to be wealthy, which (complemented by much help from the Karaites) 
encouraged officialdom to see them as a group of exemplary Jews who 
were productive citizens and a model for the social improvement of 
Rabbanite Jewry. In any event, government officials did not view them 
as a danger to Russian society, unlike the masses of impoverished Jews 
concentrated in the western governorates. 


The quickened pace of social change and the shifting official view of Karaites 


exerted a decisive influence on the national consciousness of the Karaites and 
their attitudes toward Rabbanite Jews and Judaism as a whole. These processes 
were accompanied by the development of a new brand of Karaite historical 


16 


17 


18 


Romantic trends developed in Russian literature under the considerable influence of the 
English poet George Gordon Byron (1788-1824) and familiarization with the nations of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, which were annexed to the Russian Empire during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Caucasian War (1816-64) was a significant 
cause of interest in the peoples of that region and romanticization of its mountain dwell- 
ers. Romantic motifs associated with the Crimea and the Caucasus were manifested in 
the work of the greatest Russian poets and writers, among them Alexander Pushkin, 
Mikhail Lermontov, and Lev Tolstoy. 

Crimean Karaite leaders placed a great deal of importance on official visits to their region 
and participated in the preparations for receptions held in honor of the czars who came 
to survey Bakhchysarai, the former capital of the Tatar Khanate, and sometimes also vis- 
ited Chufut-Kale, which in their eyes was a tourist attraction that was home to an exotic 
oriental people. Karaite authors took pride in these official visits, as is evident from their 
writing; see, e.g., beiim, [Tamamb, 50-51. Concerning the travels of Russian cultural leaders 
to Chufut-Kale and their view of the Karaites see Kizilov, Through the Travelers’ Eyes. 
According to official figures there were 2,400 Karaites in the Crimea following the Russian 
conquest; see Tecceu, “Kapavmnl,’ 9:297. According to the imperial census of 1897 the 
population of Karaites in the Russian Empire numbered 12,894, of whom 1,166 resided in 
the Crimea and the remainder lived in the western governorates and various other cities 
of the empire; see Cunanu, «K crarucruke Kapaumos». The Rabbanite population in that 
year numbered 5,215,805. 
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consciousness and historical writing. The new legal status of the Karaites led 
to their mass settlement in great cities across the Russian Empire, the decline 
and demise of communal authority, the collapse of the traditional Karaite edu- 
cational system, and the conversion of many to Christianity. 


8.1.1 The Karaites and the Haskalah Movement 

Another significant influence on Karaite self-consciousness in this period was 
the Haskalah, which began to spread through Eastern Europe in the final years 
of the eighteenth century’? and reached its climax in the Russian Empire during 
the 1860s. The movement substantially affected Karaite society, many of whose 
scholars, though not necessarily affiliated with it, took an interest in general 
literature, began advocating changes to traditional education, and developed 
relationships with Rabbanite maskilim. The last, as we shall see below, became 
highly interested in Karaism due to ideological reasons and took the initia- 
tive in cultivating such ties. Mordecai Sultanski, who enjoyed friendly relations 
with Peretz Smolenskin and Ephraim Deinard, called in his book Petah Tiqva 
(Door of Hope) for the reformation of traditional education. In 1819 Sultanski 
wrote a letter to Isaac Baer Levinsohn stating that he “thirsts for wholesome, 
rejuvenating instruction” and wishes to sign his name on his correspondent’s 
books Téuda bé-Yisrael (Testimony in Israel) and Bét ha-Osar, written “with the 
purpose of benefiting the House of Israel.”2° Abraham Leonowicz and David 
Kukizow (1777-1855)! forged close ties with Nachman Krochmal, a leading 
Galician maskil, philosopher, scientist, and ethicist. Krochmal, for his part, 
adopted certain aspects of the Karaites’ traditional views of their history.2” 


19 There is an extensive literature on the Eastern European Haskalah; see, e.g., Etkes, Ha-Dat 
ve-ha-Hayyim; Bartal and Feiner, Haskala li-Gévaneha; Zalkin, Ba-Alét ha-Shahar; Slutsky, 
Ha-Haskala. 

20 ~~ Fahn, Qara’im, 99-100. Fahn incorrectly states that Sultanski’s letter to Levinsohn was 
published in the 1899 Warsaw edition of Béér Yishaq by the latter; it in fact appears in the 
1902 edition, 36-37. 

21 Kukizow, who previously bore the name Mardkowicz, was born in Kukizéw. He was a 
descendant of Mordecai ben Nisan, author of Dod Mordékhay. Kukizow migrated in 1822 
to the Crimea, where he was appointed hazzdan of the Yevpatoria community and was 
active in the publication of Karaite books from 1835 to 1845, working as a proofreader. He 
knew German and Polish and authored a number of books in the areas of ritual law, mat- 
ters of faith, and scriptural exegesis. 

22 See Fahn, ibid., 48, 83-85, 89. Krochmal was hounded by the Hasidim for his ties to the 
Karaites and compelled to defend these ties; see Krochmal, Moré Nébukhé ha-Zéman, 
314-16. 
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Of interest in the present context is correspondence between scholar Isaak 
Markus (Mordecai) Jost and the Karaites of Yevpatoria.*3 In his second letter 
Jost expresses a desire for a closer link with the Karaites: “Why must we forever 
fight? Are we not brothers, sons of a single father?” The letter sent to Jost from 
Yevpatoria in 1829 was apparently written by Simhah Babovich in response 
to Jost’s request for a list of the books in the possession of that Karaite com- 
munity. In the response Babovich notes the importance of the books of “our 
master Moses of Dessau,” “for the man Moses is very great ... and contributed 
precious works to every discipline and science, whether in the curriculum 
and education of the youth of the Children of Israel or in ethics and proper 
conduct.” To this Babovich adds that the Karaites were in possession of cer- 
tain works by Moses Mendelssohn. Though neither Babovich nor Isaac ben 
Solomon saw himself as a successor of Moses Mendelssohn or as a maskil, they 
belonged to a traditional society under the influence of burgeoning interest in 
general knowledge as well as in the writings of Mendelssohn.?* 

A new model of the Karaite leader emerged during the 1840s and 1850s who 
was attached to tradition, but identified to some degree with the ideals of the 
Haskalah. What were the fundamental traits of such leaders? Most came from 
wealthy and distinguished families that belonged to the leadership of Karaite 
communities in the Crimea and Eastern Europe.”° Like Rabbanite maskilim 
they studied Russian, European languages, and science, in most cases either 
privately or with the assistance of tutors. They endeavored to effect changes 
in their communities, especially in the field of education. Sultanski belonged 
to the first generation of these new leaders; the same trends were more pro- 
nounced in the generation of his young disciples. One of these students was 
Solomon ben Abraham Beim (1817?-67), a second-generation Karaite maskil 
whose father, a hazzdn in Odessa, had taken an interest in the Haskalah. 
Beim received both a Karaite as well as a general education. He was fluent in 
Russian, German, and French, and a friend of Simhah Pinsker and especially 
Abraham Ber Gottlober. Beim served as hakham of the Karaites of the Crimea 


23 Jost’s letters to the Karaites Simhah Babovich and Joseph Solomon ben Moses appear at 
the end of Isaac ben Solomon, Pinnat Yiqrat (pp. are unnumbered). 

24 Babovich, Letter to Jost (Ms). 

25 Nota few Karaites migrated from Eastern Europe to the Crimea during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and even earlier, though to a lesser extent, due to economic straits. 
With time, some of these newcomers and their sons became leaders of Crimean Karaite 
communities. Among these were Mordecai Sultanski, his son Isaac, Abraham Firkovich, 
David ben Mordecai Kukizéw, Joseph Solomon ben Moses Lutski, and his son Abraham 
Lutski. 
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and Odessa from 1855. During his tenure, he established in Chufut-Kale the 
first Karaite school that adhered to the maskilic model, providing instruction 
in the traditional subjects as well as in Russian and secular disciplines. During 
the 1840s and 1850s Beim conducted independent archaeological expeditions, 
and in 1852 he submitted to the Imperial Archaeological Society a plan for the 
study of Karaite antiquities in the Crimea.”® Beginning in 1839 he accompanied 
Abraham Firkovich on his travels throughout the Crimea and assisted him in 
his search for antiquities. Beim published two books in Russian: Chufut-Kale 
and the Karaites (1861) and Recollections of Chufut-Kale (1862).”” Yet like most 
Karaites influenced by the Haskalah he neither was proficient in history nor 
had a broad command of general knowledge. Beim’s works, though they pre- 
sume to offer a historical survey of Crimean Karaite history, are an admixture 
of travel guide and haphazardly compiled ethnographic and historical mat- 
ter. His writings are replete with errors and based almost exclusively on the 
dubious theories advanced by Firkovich, which the popularization of Beim’s 
Russian-language works helped bring to non-Jewish readers as well as intro- 
duced successfully to part of the academic world.?® 

The figure who most stands out among the Karaite maskilim is Ilya (Elijah) 
Kazaz (1832-1912) of the Crimea.?9 His life, his character, and the radically dif- 
ferent views that he held at various times are a case in point of the ideological 
trends that developed in Karaite society during the mid- and late nineteenth 
century. Kazaz was a third-generation Karaite maskil and an example of the 
successful Karaite integration into wider society. He received an education 
in the study hall in his home city of Armyansk and subsequently moved to 
Yevpatoria where he studied under Abraham Lutski.2° He studied secular 
subjects with a Christian priest in the city of Kherson. Kazaz began writing 
Hebrew poetry at a young age under the influence of the Rabbanite maskil 


26 Bens, «Hoppe Marepnasbr», 650-53. 

27 beim, Yydym-Kane; idem, Hamam. 

28 Regarding the work of Solomon Beim see Gammer, “Report by Solomon Beym.” 

29 Concerning Kazaz see Fahn, ibid., 136-39; Dapamesuy, Kapaumckuii Guoepaguueckuit 
caosapb, 79-82. 

30 Abraham ben Joseph Solomon Lutski (1792-1855; known by the acronym “Even Yashar’), 
was a prominent Karaite sage of the period. He was born in Lutsk, spent the better part 
of his life in Yevpatoria, and studied Spanish, Greek, and Italian during time spent in 
Istanbul. In 1844 he founded a study hall in Yevpatoria, in which he then taught. The insti- 
tution produced a number of prominent public personages who were ardent maskilim: 
Judah Savuskan, Abraham Yefet, and Ilya Kazaz. 
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Yekuthiel Berman,*! who introduced him to contemporary Hebrew litera- 
ture. Kazaz earned a degree from the Department of Oriental Studies at the 
University of Saint Petersburg and in 1859 founded a modern Karaite school in 
Odessa. During the 1860s he taught Latin and general history at a gymnasium 
in Simferopol. Intensive efforts on his part led to the opening in 1895, with the 
official sanction of Czar Alexander 111, of the Alexander 111 High Study Hall 
in Yevpatoria. Kazaz administered the institution, which provided instruction 
for Karaite teachers and hazzanim, until 1908. He also published collections of 
poetry,?? as well as poems and articles that appeared in the pages of Ha-Melis, 
Réshumot,?3 and the journal The Karaite Life (Kapaumckas »xu3Hb).34 Kazaz was 
fluent in Russian, English, German, and French, and published several books 
of his translations from these languages.*° According to Fahn he followed the 
Rabbanite mode of religious observance for a time. Some of Kazaz’s poems 
evince a longing for Jerusalem and anticipation of a Jewish national rebirth.3” 

As Karaite society increasingly abandoned its Jewish foundations and 
spurned Jewish history, Kazaz, although initially rejecting novel ahistorical 
narratives about the antiquity of the Karaites and their Turkic origins, eventu- 
ally came to adopt these narratives and even became an outspoken advocate 
of them. The example of Kazaz demonstrates how difficult it was in contem- 
porary Karaite society to oppose an ideology whose goal was historical separa- 
tion from Judaism. This ideology gained momentum from the mid-nineteenth 
century, slowly but surely crushing all Karaite expressions of Judaism. By the 


31  Yekuthiel Berman was born in Kherson in 1871. He worked as an educator, disseminated 
maskilic literature in that city, and published a number of articles on conscription, blood 
libels, and other subjects. See Zalkin, Ba-Al6t ha-Shahar, 48, n. 20. 

32 Specifically, he published two collections of poetry: Shirim Ahadim and Yeled Sha‘ashiitm. 

33 Kazaz’s letters were posthumously published in Réshumot. 

34 ~~ See, e.g., Kasasa, “OOujue 3ameTKu 0 Kapaumax.’ In this article, which discusses primar- 
ily the religion and leadership of the Karaites, Kazaz champions a permissive approach 
to Karaite ritual observance. He also authored a Hebrew-language textbook, Lé-Regel 
ha-Yéladim (Hebrew and Russian), and translated the Karaite prayer book, Qétoret Tamid, 
into Russian (1905). 

35 The best known of his works are Emet mé-Eres, vé-Hw Qisstir Séfer he-Hakham ha-Saréfati 
Vigoroux, and Sifré ha-Qodesh vé-ha-Meésiot ha-Hadashot dsher Nimséu bé-Eres Yisrael, 
bé-Eres Misrayim u-bé-Eres Ashshur, vol. 1 (Odessa, 1908-09). The latter is limited to mate- 
rial on Genesis. He also published Cicero; Kibshdno shel ‘Olam, an article on the existence 
of God, providence, and the immortality of the soul in French scholar Jules Simon’s 
Natural Religion; and other works. 

36 ~—- Fahn, ibid., 138. 

37. See, e.g., his poem “Kinnor David’ (“David's Harp”) in Kazaz, Yeled Sha Gshu‘im, 27-28. 
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beginning of the twentieth century, as a result of these processes, most Karaite 
maskilim found themselves either assimilating or undergoing a dramatic 
change in identity. 

How did Karaites find a place in the Haskalah, a movement with its roots 
among the very Rabbanites from whom the Karaites had begun distancing 
themselves as early as the aftermath of the First Partition of Poland? Their 
involvement in the movement was an outcome of the activities of Rabbanite 
maskilim. As we shall see, Karaite scholars and communal leaders viewed the 
Haskalah—unlike, for instance, Hasidism—not as a specifically Rabbanite 
movement, but as a phenomenon to which denominational differences were 
irrelevant. Secular studies, changes in traditional society and education, 
and the promise of integration into the surrounding society attracted many 
Karaites, who availed themselves of the knowledge of Rabbanite maskilim 
and of Hebrew periodical literature. Still, though this development seemed to 
reflect closer ties between the groups, it was in fact a paradoxical convergence 
of two disparate processes, one of which, the Karaite struggle for emancipa- 
tion, was founded on the idea of separation from Rabbanite Judaism. In their 
struggle for rights, Karaite leaders exercised tactical discretion, portraying 
their group to the government officials whom they lobbied as one of non-Jews 
even as the majority of Karaites, including scholars, continued to view them- 
selves as part of the Jewish people, and Rabbanite Jews as coreligionists. These 
two seemingly contradictory processes were a successful combination. The 
Karaites obtained historical and other knowledge from the sources that 
the Haskalah set at their disposal and learned the techniques of scientific 
writing. They used maskilic periodicals as a tool for advancing their objec- 
tives, publishing articles containing novel narratives regarding the history of 
the Karaites of Russia and the differences between Karaites and Rabbanites, 
most of which contained messages for the authorities. The unfolding of the 
Haskalah in Eastern Europe, and particularly in the Russian Empire, consider- 
ably accelerated the transformation underway in Karaite society. The move- 
ment brought about changes in Karaite consciousness and historical identity, 
and equipped them with modern instruments for disseminating their ideas. 

Why did Rabbanite maskilim feel obliged to propagate the ideas of their 
movement among Karaites despite the separatist signals of the latter? As dem- 
onstrated previously, some maskilim took a view of Karaism similar to that 
taken by Christians, chief among these the Protestant Hebraists. One commonly 
held belief was that devotion to study of the Talmud had resulted in neglect of 
Scripture. This “deviation,” to be sure, was understood differently by each of the 
two observer movements. To the Christians, the Talmud was a compendium 
of blasphemy against Christianity and God, as well as of heresies preventing 
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the Jews from recognizing the Christian truth. Unlike the Protestants, some 
maskilim viewed excessive commitment to Talmud study primarily as frustrat- 
ing Jewish aspirations of advancement and of social and cultural improvement 
along the European model.?8 Despite the different views that the Christians 
and the maskilim brought from their very different religious perspectives, both 
groups viewed the Talmud as distancing Jews from the primary source—viz., 
the Tanakh—and in the eyes of both, Karaism remained true to “scripturalism” 
and rational thought. Just as the Protestants saw a resemblance between the 
Karaites and themselves, so too did maskilim identify similarities between 
Karaism and the Haskalah that came to the fore in the Karaites’ willingness to 
embrace social improvement, among other things. 

As in the Protestant world, a special attitude toward Karaites motivated 
maskilim in Western as well as Eastern Europe to collect Karaite manuscripts, 
develop an academic scholarship of Karaism, publish relevant texts, and pur- 
sue personal ties with Karaite intellectuals.°9 In the 1820s a literature on Jewish 
studies written by maskilim began developing in the Russian Empire. These 
scholars were in many ways the successors of the Wissenschaft des Judentums of 
Germany. Scholarly literature produced in Russia, particularly in its early stages, 
was heavily dependent in both form and content on Western European Jewish 
studies.4° Despite Western influence, however, the scholarship of Jewish studies 
that developed in the Russian Empire was distinguished by the particularities of 
the Eastern European social and cultural reality.*! 

Publications in the field of Karaite studies appeared in Western Europe 
during the 1820s and 1830s. In the Russian Empire, the field began to develop 
nearly two decades later, but there it merited special attention. From the 1840s 
to the 1920s the bulk of scholarly articles concerning Karaism were published 
in Russia, while those intended for general audiences were published in jour- 
nals in Hebrew or Russian. Rabbanite maskilic scholars viewed the study of 
Karaism as of special importance, considering it their responsibility as the 


38 ~=Maskilic attitudes toward the Talmud were not uniform; see the fifth section of the intro- 
duction above. Immanuel Etkes notes that Levinsohn, in Tétida bé-Yisra’el, emphasizes 
the importance of a return to Scripture and of restoring to it the special status that befits 
it after generations of being relegated to the margins in favor of Talmud study. He views 
the study of the Talmud as expressing a Jewish tendency toward isolation from other 
nations. See Levinsohn, Tétidda bé-Yisraél, 8. 

39 Among the Eastern European scholars of the Karaites were Simhah Pinsker, Abraham Ber 
Gottlober, Jonas Gurland, Samuel Joseph Finn, Ephraim Deinard, Abraham Harkavy, and 
Daniel Khvolson. 

40 _— Feiner, Haskala vé-Historyda, 293-95. 

41 See Nathans, “Russian-Jewish Historiography”; Greenbaum, Yéhudeé Rusya. 
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“elder brothers” of the Karaites to assist their “younger brothers” in preserving 
and investigating their heritage. Despite their competition with the Karaites 
in the struggle for rights, the maskilim saw the Karaite tradition as part of a 
shared patrimony. Documentation survives of the maskilic image of Karaites 
as well as of ruminations of unification between the two groups.*? Krochmal, 
for example, raises the question of what ought to be done if the Karaites ask to 
unite with the remainder of the Jewish people: 


They, humbled, afflicted, and despised, seek to find favor in our eyes.... 
How ought we to respond to them if they beseech us, saying, “Show us 
pity! Show us pity! Are you not our brothers, seed of the patriarchs, disci- 
ples of Moses and the prophets? Make peace with us! Do not hate us....’45 


Krochmal’s opinion is that under such circumstances the Karaites should be 
welcomed and a covenant of peace made with them. 

Haikel Halevi Horovitz, a maskil from Uman, was a correspondent 
of Abraham Beim of Odessa, one of the first Karaite maskilim (and father of 
Solomon Beim, on whom see above).** In one of his letters Horovitz pays trib- 
ute to the language of Beim and the Karaites: 


I and my tongue are inarticulate over against the advocates of my na- 
tion, even against the sages of the Karaites, who from time immemorial 
have enjoyed renown in the tongue of Eber [i.e., Hebrew], whose lips are 
[expressive of] clear [speech], and whose tongue speaks with precision.*5 


Personal ties between Karaites and Rabbanite maskilim, largely premised 
on the maskilic attitudes toward Karaism described above, contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of scholarship regarding Karaism in Eastern 
Europe. The Karaites provided these maskilim with information about Karaism 
and material to publish, or else published such material themselves in maskilic 
periodicals. For Rabbanite maskilim, who were proponents of rapprochement 
between the various streams of Judaism, Karaites were an “other” within the 
Jewish people to whom to apply the ideals of tolerance, openness, sensitivity, 


42 Regarding this image see Bartal, “Eastern European Haskalah’; Fahn, ibid. 

43. Krochmal, ibid., 315; Fahn, ibid., 83. 

44 Horovitz corresponded as well with the Karaite sage Isaac ben Solomon of Chufut-Kale, 
whose correspondence with Jost is discussed above. Horovitz sent two letters in 1807; see 
Haikel Halevi Horovitz, “Mikhtabim.” 

45 Ibid., 361. 
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and understanding. It is a curious thing that the maskilim chose the Karaites 
as this “other,” while other Jewish groups, such as the Mitnagdim and of 
course the Hasidim, went unrecognized as “others” worthy of tolerance and 
reconciliation.*® Galician maskil Jacob Samuel Byk went so far as to accuse 
maskilim of calling for tolerance while concurrently persecuting the Hasidim. 
Over the course of several decades the Haskalah served as a common ground 
for the cultivation of closer relations, development of mutual interest, and lit- 
erary and scholarly cooperation between Karaites and Rabbanites. However, as 
trends toward separatism from Judaism grew stronger among the Karaites, this 
common ground became eroded and declined to the point of insignificance. 


8.1.2 Hokhmat Israel and the Karaite Struggle for Emancipation 

The nineteenth-century Karaite struggle for emancipation under the rule 
of the Russian Empire was responsible for initiating a public discourse regard- 
ing Karaism as well as for the burgeoning of scholarship in the field. Karaite 
communal leaders, the vast majority of whom were influenced by the Haskalah 
to some degree, drew upon various fields for arguments to use in their effort. 
As we saw previously with the petition presented to the Polish Sejm by a dele- 
gation of Karaites from Lutsk and the material included by Suttanski in Zekher 
Saddiqim, the central arguments concerning the image of the Karaites, con- 
trasted with Rabbanite Jews, featured their robust morality, positive character, 
cordial relations with Christians, and productivity. Historical arguments took 
no less important a place in all communications presented to the authorities 
as well as in works written by Karaites for external consumption. 

A key subject in these writings, as noted previously, was the ancient ori- 
gins of Karaite communities in Slavic lands, Lithuania, and the Crimea, each 
of which at some point came under the control of one or another politi- 
cal incarnation of Russia. Benjamin Nathans notes that scholarly studies of 
the history of Jewish communities in these areas conducted by the earliest 
Russian Jewish historians focused on the Jewish community and its legal 
status.*” He offers two primary reasons for the interest in this subject. First 
of these is the nationalistic tendency among maskilic scholars, which found 
expression in imperial patriotism. This brand of patriotism dovetailed with 
their national feelings to produce a self-image of Russian Jews as part of 
the history of that country. The second reason, according to Nathans, was the 
desire to secure rights within the Russian Empire as a people that had lived 


46 See letter by Byk to Charles Bloch (Aug.—Sep. 1827) in Letteris, Mikhtébé ‘Ibrit, 173-76, 
regarding which see Feiner, ibid., 149. 
47 Nathans, ibid., 401-7. 
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in the area for centuries, contributed economically and culturally to the rul- 
ing power, and long enjoyed privileges granted it by rulers. As demonstrated 
above, Karaite leaders followed the same model, and the history of their 
community in Eastern Europe engaged them no less—indeed, it did so even 
more—than that of the Rabbanites did them. 

Historical arguments were developed by self-taught Karaite leaders, among 
them Mordecai Sultariski, Solomon Beim, and Abraham Firkovich. Some 
Karaite scholars, influenced by the Haskalah, reached the conclusion that they 
ought to premise their contentions on rational arguments and scientific find- 
ings, though their efforts typically failed for want of sufficient general educa- 
tion to write scientifically. Karaite contentions concerning the point at which 
they had settled in a given region were often enough in conflict with scien- 
tific findings. For instance, debates broke out over whether quite a few writs of 
privilege from Lithuania and the Crimea (yarliqs) discovered during research 
into Jewish documents had been granted to the Karaites or to the Rabbanites,*® 
reflecting the conflict over which group had arrived first and enjoyed greater 
goodwill on the part of governing powers. The question of Karaite roots in the 
areas ruled by the Russian Empire thus had great significance for both relations 
between Karaites and Rabbanites as well as the relationship of each denomi- 
nation with the state. The central importance that old documents, particularly 
writs of privilege, held for Karaite leaders in their campaign for emancipation 
is evident in a letter sent by Firkovich to Simhah Babovich in 1855. The letter 
was sent from Troki, where Firkovich seems to have been engaged in lobbying 
activities on behalf of the Lithuanian Karaite communities as well as, appar- 
ently, those of Volhynia: 


[ib] Concerning our arrival here from the land of the Crimea we informed 
him |i-e., the head of the Vilna Governorate], each man of his office, and 
also our teacher, master, and rabbi Yerushalmi, from the Great Court of 
all the communities of the Béné Miqr@ [i.e., Karaites], may their Rock 
keep and safeguard them.... He spoke to us and to individuals from the 
community positively, soothingly, and informed us that the great minis- 
ter Bibikov*9 had delivered into his possession the writ containing the 


48 Because the authorities tended to refer simply to “Jews,” without specifying a denomina- 
tion, most of these documents do not contain sufficient evidence of which group was 
intended. 

49 Dmitry Gavrilovich Bibikov (1792-1870) was the governor-general of the governorate that 
included Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia. From 1852 to 1855 he served as the minister of inter- 
nal affairs. 
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petition of the appointees of this community with all privileges that they 
had sent to the ministr vnutrennikh del°° with the response to the ques- 
tion that the minister had asked Minister Bibikov concerning the Karaites 
and their charters of freedom, that he communicate to Minister Bibikov 
his view following an investigation of the matter of their request.... We 
informed him that additional charters of freedom may be found here, 
in the holy community of Troki and the holy community of Poniewiez, 
besides those already transmitted to the government, and we requested 
permission to deliver into his possession whatever else we might find for 
him to add to what was already delivered, and he consented to our re- 
quest. We requested that he show mercy to the Béné Miqra’, as a father 
shows mercy to [his] sons, and he said: “Yes, let it be as you say, for I know 
the Karaites to be faithful servants of the kingdom, as attested by many 
wholesome ministers.” And Count Tolstoy®*! too has petitioned me on be- 
half of the Karaites.5? 


As we see in the above text, although Russian officials did not recognize the 
writs of privilege granted to Karaites by other political authorities in the past as 
binding legal documents, they accepted these documents as proof of the virtues 
of the Karaites and their worthiness of a status exceeding that of Rabbanite 
Jews. As a result, as well as on account of the lobbying efforts of community 
leaders, not a few senior officials and prominent public figures, such as Tolstoy, 
lent their support to the Karaite effort. 

Nineteenth-century Karaite historical writing, like the schism literature of 
old, focused on the historical differences between the Karaites and Rabbanites, 
as well as sought to distinguish their respective characters and lifestyles. 
Karaite argumentation continued to be based primarily on schism literature, 
along with arguments innovated by the Protestants of Western and Northern 
Europe. These contentions found their way into the works of nineteenth-cen- 
tury cultural leaders such as Tadeusz Czacki, author Wtadystaw Syrokomla, 
and Russian orientalist Vasily V. Grigoriev, and others who took an interest 
in the Karaites and were subsequently quoted by Karaite authors. This state 
of affairs created a feedback mechanism: Polish and Russian authors, like 
the Protestants, published material sympathetic to the Karaites on the basis 
of conversations with members of that community, and Karaite writers then 


50 The minister of internal affairs (Russian: Munuctp BHyTpeHHUx Je). 
51 Russian author Lev Tolstoy (1828-1910). 
52  Firkovich, Letter to Simhah Babovich (Ms). 
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proceeded to quote these authors as authorities corroborating their claims 
regarding the history and “national character” of Eastern European Karaites. 
Nineteenth-century Karaite historical literature, for all the efforts to prem- 
ise it on modern scholarship, was in practice based more on questionable cita- 
tions and forgeries than on established facts and critical analysis of texts. 


8.2 The Historical Theories of Abraham Firkovich 


Abraham ben Samuel Firkovich was the man who altered Karaite life in dra- 
matic ways far removed from those he personally foresaw. The historical nar- 
ratives that he formed on the basis of ancient Karaite traditions and presented 
as scientific theories were absorbed into the historical memory of following 
generations of Karaites. Firkovich was an uncommon individual who made it 
his mission to bridge the divide between two realities: the traditional Karaite 
world, on the one hand, and that of the Haskalah and scientific scholar- 
ship, on the other. With his scholarly activity in the area of Karaite history, 
Firkovich succeeded in attracting the attention of Russian scholars as well as 
Jewish researchers in both Eastern and Western Europe. The furious debates 
that broke out around his theories and findings while he was yet alive, and 
even more following his death, contributed significantly to the development 
of academic Jewish studies, particularly in the Russian Empire, and resulted in 
numerous studies of the Karaites, the Krymchaks, the Khazars, and the Jews of 
Slavic lands. 


8.2.1 A Sketch of Firkovich: The Man and His Work 

Presented below are a brief portrait of Firkovich and a few biographical partic- 
ulars, sufficient to describe his aims, literary career, and lobbying activities— 
all details in whose absence it would be impossible to comprehend his ideas 
and their sociohistorical context. 

Studies of Firkovich (known also by the acronym “Eben Reshef”; 1787-1874) 
typically have it that he was born in Lutsk (Volhynia) and after his marriage 
in 1808, obtained his livelihood from a windmill given to him by his father- 
in-law. A recently published document®? demonstrates that Firkovich in fact 
lived in Zalav’ya, a small village near Lutsk where he may also have been born, 
and like many other Karaites in local villages made a living from the sale of 
alcohol to farmers. The document indicates that the source of his livelihood 
was a bar (not a windmill, as he claimed). Sometime in 1809-10 he was forced 


53 IWa6aposcpKuii, Kapaimu na Boauni, 92. 
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FIGURE 6 Abraham ben Shemuel Firkovich (1787-1874) 


to depart the village along with others expelled by the Russian government 
and went bankrupt. Firkovich obtained his religious education from Mordecai 
Sultanski, whose influence, notably including the key ideas laid down in his 
Zekher Saddiqim, was a critical factor in shaping Firkovich’s attitude toward 
history. With the passage of some years, the ideas introduced by Suttanski 
would be adapted, reimagined, and published in articles and books authored 
by Firkovich without mention of his mentor. In 1822 Firkovich became 
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embroiled in a conflict with Sultanski and moved to Yevpatoria,5+ where he 
was appointed hazzan. In 1830 Simhah Babovich hired Firkovich as a tutor 
for his sons. Firkovich also served as his personal secretary, and in the same 
year accompanied him on a journey to the Land of Israel that included vis- 
its to Jerusalem, Hebron, and Cairo. During these travels Firkovich came into 
possession of a great number of old manuscripts. Beginning in the mid-1820s 
he worked toward the reestablishment of the Karaite press of Yevpatoria, in 
whose publishing activities he was involved from 1834. 

In 1839 Firkovich was recruited to perform a task of critical importance to 
the community: to provide answers supported by documentary evidence 
to six questions formulated by Governor Vorontsov concerning the nature of 
Karaism and the history of its adherents—specifically, about Karaite sages and 
literature, the reason for the schism with the Rabbanites, and the differences 
between the two denominations.5> Firkovich was selected for this function 
on the recommendation of Count Vorontsov, the governor of southern Russia 
and the Crimean Peninsula, who was favorably disposed toward the Karaites. 
Vorontsov was also the founder of the Imperial Odessa Society of History and 
Antiquities. The selection of Firkovich was supported by Simhah Babovich, 
who that year had been placed at the helm of the Karaite religious leadership. 
The mission entrusted to Firkovich received financial support both from the 
government, which had an interest in the collection of antiquities in a region 
that had been annexed to Russia, and from Babovich, whose interest was the 
advancement of the Karaites. Having received the appointment, Firkovich 
traveled to the Crimea and Caucasus to collect old manuscripts and epigraphic 
material. Within just a few years of work on this task, Firkovich’s goal was sup- 
planted by one of much greater scope: to create a new history of Crimean and 
Eastern European Karaites. For him, this was an opportunity to improve the 
standing of his community while simultaneously aggrandizing his own stature. 

One of the ideas that Firkovich acquired from Sultanski, as noted previously, 
was the argument regarding the antiquity of the Crimean Karaite community. 
Being a creative personality, Firkovich conceived bold historical narratives to 
the extent permitted by his self-education in history, drawn from the many 
books that he had acquired. He chose to set the initial settlement of Karaites 


54  Firkovich accused Sultanski of misappropriating communal funds, seizing power in the 
community, exploitation, and any number of other misdeeds, most of which appear 
to have been baseless allegations conceived as part of Firkovich’s rebellion against the 
authority of his teacher in the wake of the rivalry between them; see Akhiezer, “Suttaniski,” 
170-72. 

55 Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, 8. 
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in the Crimea in the time of King Cambyses son of Cyrus, in the sixth cen- 
tury BCE, claiming that this king had given the Crimea to the forebears of the 
Crimean Karaites as a patrimony. To prove that the local Karaite community 
had appeared this early—with the corollary that the Karaites had been unin- 
volved in the crucifixion of Jesus—Firkovich forged colophons, manuscripts, 
and burial inscriptions, generally by adding a date to an undated burial monu- 
ment or altering an extant date to reflect an earlier time, thus producing evi- 
dence of a Karaite presence in the Crimea in antiquity. Firkovich also invented 
historical figures—national sages and heroes from Karaite history, whose 
names he linked to existing inscriptions. In some cases, he himself wrote 
“old” burial inscriptions, such as that of Sangari, the rabbi of ha-Levi’s Séfer 
ha-Kuzari, who in the telling of Firkovich was a Karaite who had converted 
the Khazars and died in Chufut-Kale.5° Firkovich also fabricated family trees 
for communal leaders to prove the continuity of the Karaite community in the 
Crimea and Lithuania since ancient times, as well as to distinguish the families 
of these leaders. 

Firkovich received assistance from the government over the course of his 
work. With the passage of a few years, the taverner from Volhynia became a 
famous public figure with extensive ties in government. He met with govern- 
ment ministers and was personally acquainted with the functionaries respon- 
sible for education and censorship who assisted him in the publication of 
Hebrew books. In 1843, in recognition of his efforts in the hunt for antiquities, 
Firkovich was awarded a golden medal by the government for public service. 
Two years later Crown Prince Alexander, son of Nikolay 1, gifted him a dia- 
mond ring. In 1855 Firkovich participated in the coronation of Alexander 11, 
whom he presented with a Hebrew poem that he had composed in his honor 
for the occasion. 

Firkovich authored a number of books expressing anti-Rabbanite views 
(Massa u-Meériba and Hotém Tokhnit) as well as apologetics for Karaism in 
the spirit of medieval Karaite literature. His greatest scholarly work was Abné 
Zikkaron (Stones of Remembrance), a corpus of 769 Karaite burial inscriptions, 
most from Chufut-Kale and some forged, published in Vilna some two years 
after his death. In the introduction to this book Firkovich describes the process 
of collecting antiquities and his ideas concerning Karaite history.>” 


56 Shapira, “Yitshaq Sangari.” 

57. Twoadditional books, which he considered to be of great importance, are Nahal Qédimim 
(Stream of the Ancients), which contains lists of the Torah scrolls and Scriptures that he 
found during his travels (some with forged colophons) and Yémot ‘Olam (Days of Old), 
which gives a chronological account of the generations from Adam to the time of the 
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Articles and other written responses to the findings reported by Firkovich 
began appearing in Russian and Hebrew in the 1840s. News of the collections 
he had assembled, his success in amassing antiquities, and the resulting “sci- 
entific discoveries” brought enthusiastic reactions from the academic commu- 
nity in Russia and abroad. Firkovich thus gained renown in the scholarly world 
in Eastern and Western Europe and became able to cultivate abundant ties 
with the leading scholars of Jewish studies. Several of his articles on Karaite 
history and selected letters that he wrote to Haskalah figures were published in 
the periodicals Styon, Ha-Karmel, Ha-Maggid, Ha-Melis, and Ha-Shahar, with 
whose editors Firkovich was personally acquainted and corresponded. 

In 1839-58, when Firkovich traveled to various cities to collect materials of 
historical interest, he developed ties with Samuel Joseph Finn, Simhah Pinsker, 
Abraham Ber Gottlober, Jonas Gurland, and other maskilim with whom he 
maintained a correspondence for many years. Some became friends with 
whom he cooperated in scholarly and historical pursuits. In 1856, while in Saint 
Petersburg, Firkovich showed Daniel Khvolson®® some 7o0 transcriptions of 
burial monuments and approximately 150 assorted Torah scrolls, other scrip- 
tural books, and miscellaneous manuscripts. Firkovich’s ties with maskilim 
were of decisive importance in his life. These individuals opened to Firkovich 
the world of the Haskalah, with its scientific scholarly work and techniques, 
which would enable him to mold and promote his ideas and bring them to the 
general public. 

Dozens of individuals, both Karaite and Rabbanite, wrote to Firkovich 
requesting economic assistance, asking that he help relatives gain admittance 


author. These books remain unpublished. Firkovich also wrote several pamphlets on mat- 
ters of halakhah and faith, scriptural exegesis, and several articles published in Hebrew 
periodicals. 

58 Daniel Khvolson (Chwolson 1819-1911) was a prominent maskilic figure. He received a reli- 
gious education in the study hall of Breslau and in 1850 graduated from Leipzig University. 
Khvolson converted to Christianity in 1856 and subsequently received a professorship in 
the faculty of oriental languages at Saint Petersburg University. He was granted member- 
ship in the Academy of Sciences that same year. In 1858-84 Khvolson served as the chair 
of Hebrew language at the Catholic Academy. From 1858 to 1883 he served as the chair of 
Hebrew language and biblical archaeology at the Russian Theological Academy. He also 
was responsible for the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Russian. As a professional 
scholar Khvolson contributed greatly to the development of Jewish studies in Russia. He 
maintained an ongoing connection with Firkovich and published some of the findings 
of the latter. For further information regarding Khvolson see Reed, “Daniil Avraamovich 
Khvol’son.” 
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to institutions of higher learning and so forth.5? Firkovich also tried to be of 
service to the maskilim where censorship was concerned. He was a friend 
of the influential censor Wolf Tugendhold,®° who in 1827-64 worked in the 
employ of the Vilna censorship committee. Tugendhold was a prominent 
enemy of Hasidism® and an educator and supervisor in a rabbinical seminary 
in Vilna, and he endeavored to the best of his ability to promote the publi- 
cation of maskilic literature. Firkovich contacted Tugendhold on more than 
one occasion with requests to ease the censorship of books published by his 
friends or to see to a shortened censorship process. Firkovich writes thus to 
Simhah Pinsker in a letter praising his apparently just-published®? book 
Liqquté Qadmontyot (Gleanings of Antiquity):® 


[8] Today I showed your book to our friend Wolf Tugendhold, the cen- 
sor of books of the Hebrews, and he too was glad to encounter it, for he 


59 For example, in 1850 the maskilim Samuel Joseph Finn, Mordecai Plungian, and Kalman 
Schulman sent a letter to Firkovich from Vilna asking that he help the young Samuel 
Tiktin gain acceptance to a university; see Finn, Plungian, and Schulman, Letter (Ms). See 
Akhiezer, “Mif‘alo ha-Mehqani,’ 57-58. 

60  Asecond-generation maskil of Polish extraction, a graduate of a Polish gymnasium and 
Breslau University, and an honorary citizen of the Russian Empire from 1843. Concerning 
Tugendhold’s activity see the index in 9npamesuu Amutpuii, IIpaeumeavcmeennaa 
noaumuxa. 

61 ‘In 1831 Tugendhold presented to the Vilna censorship committee a programmatic docu- 
ment entitled “A Report on the Works of the Hasidic Sect” that was subsequently passed 
on to the “Third Section’ and the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which oversaw censorship, 
as well as to Emperor Nicholay 1. The report discussed, among other topics, the beginnings 
of Hasidism, Hasidic beliefs, and the role of the rebbe, and included a list of Hasidic works 
and recommendations for putting an end to Hasidic influence and eradicating these 
works; see Iubamesuy Jmurpui, Tpasumeavcmeennaa noaumuxa, 149-56. Tugendhold’s 
discussion is chronically superficial and takes numerous liberties with the factual record. 
The report influenced government policy on the censorship of Hasidic literature and 
on the Hasidim in general; see Iapamesuy [murtpuii, [Ipasumearcmeennaa noaumuxa 
203. For the report see Tyrenrozpg, “Bopp6a npaBuTesmbcrBa c xac“gu3mom.” In 1840 
and 1841 Tugendhold authored Russian-language pamphlets entitled The Russian Jew 
in His Present Condition (Poccuiickuit eppeli B Hacroaitem ero Buge) and The Means of 
Changing Jewish Education Quickly and without Side Effects (Cpeactsa k 1peo6pa30BaHHto 
eppelickoro BOCIMTaHMA B CaMOe KOPOTKOEe BpeMa H 6e3 u3feprKexK). 

62 The book was apparently required by the regulations of the censorship committee to 
obtain the authorization of the local censor, like others published outside the country, 
after crossing the border into the Russian Empire. Akhiezer, “Mif‘alo ha-Mehqari,’ 58. 

63 See Pinsker, Qadmoniyot. The vast majority of the work is based on Mss from the eighth 
to the thirteenth centuries collected by Firkovich. 
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too loves wisdom and truth. I asked him whether he would be able to 
examine it even though it contains some desirable things in Arabic, or 
whether I would need to send it to the komitet®* in the capital city, and he 
responded that he would be able to do this for me, because he trusts me 
in this matter, knowing me and my discourse, and he therefore believes 
me that they contain nothing against the [Christian] faith or the monar- 
chy. He advised me to submit it to the komitet on Thursday of this week 
and planned to perform the review quickly, with me sitting with him at 
the time of the inspection to assist him in understanding the matter in 
Arabic, lest he experience difficulty in some place or another and pass 
the barber's razor over it without need.® 


In 1856 the Lithuanian maskil Mordecai Plungian wrote a letter®® to Firkovich 
and his son-in-law Gabriel®’ requesting their assistance in canceling the ban 
placed by the censor on his book Bén Porat (The Son of Porat).°8 The work is 
known to have been published four years later by the Vilna publishing house 
of the Romm brothers, where Plungian himself served as proofreader. The 
approval of the censor may have been granted following Firkovich’s interven- 
tion on behalf of Plungian. 

Firkovich also corresponded with Abraham Dov Ber Lebensohn, at the time 
an instructor in the Vilna rabbinical seminary. In one letter Firkovich mentions 
that he made favorable mention of Lebensohn in a meeting with Gruber,®? 
who apparently promised to increase the salary that Lebensohn received: 


64  Komurer (Russian), “committee” the reference apparently being to the Saint Petersburg 
censorship committee. 

65 The letter, which is undated, appears to have been written in 1860. Firkovich, Letter to 
Pinsker (Ms). 

66 _ Plungian, Letter (Ms); Akhiezer, ibid., 58-59. 

67 Gabriel ben Simeon Firkovich (b. 1805 in Lutsk), son-in-law of Abraham Firkovich, was 
a hazzan and tutor in the Karaite community of Sevastopol in the Crimea. He married 
Abraham Firkovich’s daughter Milca in the early 1840s. Being a Karaite of the new genera- 
tion, he had first-language proficiency in Russian and was fluent in German and French. 
Gabriel was Abraham Firkovich’s right-hand man, accompanied him on his travels, and 
assisted him in many areas of activity. 

68 See Plungian, Ben Porat. This work set off a storm of protest among maskilim and rabbis 
due to its criticism of the Gaon of Vilna and its portrayal of the protagonist, Menasseh 
of Ilya, as becoming a philosopher along the lines of Spinoza. Concerning the book see 
Feiner, ibid., 304-07. 

69 Gruber was a supervisor of educational affairs in Vilna. 
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[2a] As we7° stood before the notables, it was asked of the gentleman 
who oversees education concerning the rabbinical educational institu- 
tion and the teachers and students in Vilna and Zhytomyr, and we, with 
pure heart and ready spirit, did respond to him, to the former [question] 
first and the latter next, in accordance with what was in our heart, for 
the benefit of the Enlightenment and for the benefit of the public relying 
upon us ... and your eminence will receive the recompense merited by 
your deeds, God willing, as spoken by Minister Gruber and in accordance 
with our corresponding request of him and of another, and if he tarries, 
wait for it, for you have earned it, indeed you have!”! 


From this letter, it may be inferred that Firkovich answered questions posed by 
supervisor Gruber concerning studies in the rabbinical seminary, though the 
capacity in which Firkovich did so is unclear. In any event, he clearly enjoyed 
influence with officials in the field of Jewish education. 

It is evident from his correspondence with the maskilim that many viewed 
him as an important figure with influence and connections in government. 
Firkovich, as reflected by available documents, was famous and well con- 
nected, yet lacked a senior government position and steady salary. Over the 
course of his considerable lifespan Firkovich served in a wide range of offices 
and capacities in both the Karaite community and various official institutions. 
At the same time, however, he was registered as a merchant with membership 
in the Second Guild and as an educator of the Karaite people. It may be that 
his charisma, fame, and innumerable connections left the maskilim with an 
inflated image of the man that did not correspond to reality. 

Firkovich carried on an intensive correspondence with important Jewish 
scholars and Christian Hebraists. In their letters they asked him many ques- 
tions concerning materials in his possession as well as requested manuscripts 
for publication. For example, Heinrich Friedrich Wilhelm Gesenius expressed 
admiration of Firkovich’s knowledge of the Hebrew language and its literature 
in a letter (1838); Salomon Munk (1860) praised Firkovich for his work; and 
Salomon Buber (1873) requested from him a few manuscripts to publish. It was 
Firkovich’s practice to seek scholarly advice from experts, and he frequently 
availed himself of their assistance in publishing and formulating his ideas. Yet 
despite his uncommon talent, broad knowledge, and exceptional industrious- 
ness, he remained an autodidact of fragmentary education and traditional 
thinking. 


70 ~_ Le., Firkovich and his son-in-law Gabriel. 
71 Firkovich, Letter to Abraham Lebensohn (Ms); Akhiezer, ibid., 59. 
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For Firkovich, the publication of the documents in his possession, whether 
authentic or forged, was a key tool for the advancement of his goals. However, 
he was unable to publish them all independently due to the vast quantity of 
material and because he was not proficient in academic writing. He therefore 
published only a small part of the manuscripts in his collections, despite the 
many plans that he had for publication.’? Firkovich learned history from every 
source that he encountered, immediately producing an adapted version of 
the content complete with his theories, ideas, and independently conceived 
facts. Nonetheless, Firkovich failed to produce a consistent version of the facts, 
and his historical writing is replete with contradictions, a hybrid of writing 
that presumes to be both modern and scientific, yet which is also traditionally 
Karaite, both in its style and in its choice of narratives. 

Firkovich selected specific manuscripts in his possession to transcribe and 
submit to famous scholars, sometimes of his own initiative and others at their 
request. Aside from the sheer difficulty of processing the great quantity of 
material, Firkovich appears to have calculated that if a few manuscripts were 
published by well-known scholars, then they would earn the imprimatur of 
the academic world, resulting in renown for him and a greater scientific and 
financial value for his collections.” 

Firkovich’s scholarly activity was controversial, but had an important influ- 
ence on the development of the field of Jewish studies in both Eastern and 
Western Europe, though the nature of this influence was not what he expected. 
Firkovich’s conclusions were premised on dubious methods, yet such work 
can, under certain circumstances, paradoxically catalyze scientific develop- 
ment more than meticulous scholarship that never wavers from scientific 
truth. Such a thing is possible if the dubious work triggers debate and efforts 
to check its conclusions and identify novel sources to rebut its arguments and 
support alternative theories. 

One circumstance that presumably worried some maskilim was the image 
that Firkovich enjoyed among officialdom as an expert on the condition of the 
Jews in the Russian Empire, a status similar to that of maskilim who worked 
with the government in projects for the “improvement” of the Jews. This image 
permitted Firkovich to make recommendations to the authorities regarding 


72 His personal archive contains drafts in his hand on a range of subjects and transcriptions 
of works by Russian historians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries annotated 
with his comments. Most of the material concerns the history of the Crimea, Russia, the 
Rabbanites, the Karaites, and the Khazars. 

73 Ligqquté Qadmoniyot, discussed earlier, by Pinsker; Biqqoret lé-Tolédot ha-Qara@im by 
Gottlober; and Ginzé Yisrael by Gurland, among other works, were thus published. 
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the Jewish question. As early as 1825, Firkovich wrote a recommendation to the 
government that the Rabbanites, and foremost among them the Hasidim, be 
expelled from the area of the western border due to involvement in smuggling, 
failure to pay taxes, and so forth. The available text is that of a draft of the docu- 
ment; what befell the final version is unknown.” In 1868, in an eight-page pro- 
posal to the governor-general of northwestern Golitsyn, Firkovich formulated 
a maskilic-minded description of a large-scale project, in doing so evincing a 
decidedly different attitude. It begins: 


Pursuant to the proposal of the government, I hereby propose thereto 
measures for the improvement of the moral and economic condition of 
the Jews of the western region, which I am privileged to enumerate here 
in addition to the requisite conclusions that I have reached in the wake 
of many years of examinations and investigations of the religious life and 
the daily life of the Jews of Russia. It is my wish to promise that, in the 
wake of my proposals, the magical wall that for many years prevented 
closer relations between the Jews and the local population of the Russian 
Empire will fall...” 


As Firkovich writes, he submitted his recommendations, which are diamet- 
rically opposed to the above draft from 1825, in response to a government 
request. Firkovich presumably studied the subject during the intervening 
forty-three years, perhaps reading the documents authored by Tugendhold 
and other maskilim who had submitted relevant recommendations to the 
government. Firkovich here argues that the backwardness, isolationism, and 
fanaticism of the Jews in the western region result from the many restrictions 
to which they are subject. Among the economic and social measures proposed 
by Firkovich, for example, are diluting the Jewish population by extending the 
Pale of Settlement for the Jewish masses and abolishing it entirely for all labor- 
ers and professionals; in the field of education, replacing the traditional heder 
with an institution in which instruction would be provided by alumni of state 
religious seminaries, which in turn would be operated under the supervision 
of representatives of the Ministry of Education and provide Russian-language 
studies; developing a network of professional schools; eviscerating the Jewish 
Council (Qahal) by gradually reducing its authority to include only religious 
affairs; and granting equal rights to the entire Jewish population. He writes at 


74 Mann, Texts and Studies, 1405-7. 
75 The document is written in Russian. My thanks to Benjamin Lukin for providing me with 
a copy of this document; see Firkovich, Letter to Governor of Galicia (MS). 
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length of the economic, educational, and ethical damage allegedly done by the 
activities and authority of the Hasidic rebbes, and proposes limiting the num- 
ber of Hasidic study halls and Aloyzes (study classes for adults usually located 
in a synagogue). Among his proposals are the establishment of communal 
institutions not subject to the authority of the rebbes, a fine for those wearing 
traditional garb, and the use of this money to support Jewish students studying 
in the state Jewish educational institutions. 

The document itself contains nothing novel. These measures had been 
previously proposed by maskilim, and some adopted by the government. 
The principal novelty is the proposal of such measures by a Karaite in order 
to “improve” Rabbanite society. Because no evidence of an official response 
has yet been discovered, the results of the submission of this document are 
unknown. Though it may have gathered dust and become forgotten in the bot- 
tomless archives of the government, it very well may have influenced the pro- 
cess of creating policy governing reforms in the lives of the Jews of the empire. 

Out of fairness, it must be noted that Firkovich also proposed a project whose 
aim was to change the lives of the Karaites. His personal archive was found 
to contain a draft of a letter written in 1863 to Grigory Vasilyevich Zhukovsky 
([puropuiit Bacunpesny }KyKosckuit), the military governor of Simferopol, rec- 
ommending the transfer of the Karaites of Lithuania and Volhynia to Chufut- 
Kale,’6 which he supported with the argument that the mass departure of the 
Tatars of the Crimea for Turkey had left the region depopulated and in need 
of rehabilitation. Firkovich claims that the Karaites of Lithuania and Volhynia 
were good agricultural workers, and Chufut-Kale, being the Karaites’ histori- 
cal place of residence, ought to be resettled and developed. He also mentions 
that royalty and high-ranking officials commonly visit the Crimea, arguing that 
this makes the rehabilitation of the city imperative. This proposal, which is in 
keeping with contentions of Karaite productivity, actually sought to dispose of 
the Karaite leadership in Lithuania and Volhynia by collecting all members 
of the community in Chufut-Kale, thus leaving Firkovich the sole leader of all 
Karaites in the Russian Empire. In his zeal Firkovich went so far as to offer 
6,000 rubles of his own resources for execution of the project. The government, 
however, does not appear to have been interested, and the plan was never 
implemented. 

Unlike his maskilic colleagues, because Firkovich was a Karaite he was 
not entirely a stranger to wider society. He was viewed by the Russian intel- 
ligentsia not as a Jew, but as a colorful figure representative of an exotic group 
to whom the usual stereotypes were irrelevant. His appearance, dress, and 


76 Firkovich, Letter to Simferopol Military Governor (Ms). 
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charisma also made a strong impression on all those he met, many of whom 
referred to him with the title “patriarch.” This image facilitated Firkovich’s 
involvement in social life. Beginning in 1839 he was an active member of the 
Imperial Odessa Society of History and Antiquities. From 1853 to 1865, while in 
Vilna, Firkovich was admitted as an associate member of the Archaeological 
Committee and the Vilna Museum of Antiquities.” In the early 1860s he par- 
ticipated in the activities of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in Saint 
Petersburg, during his time in which he was periodically invited to give lec- 
tures and offer his opinion on various topics. In an extant invitation from 1861, 
Nikolay Kalachov,’8 an active member of the Academy of Sciences, reminds 
Firkovich to prepare a lecture expressing his opinion of Nikolai Gersevanov’s 
book Concerning the National Character of the Jews, for which Gersevanov had 
nominated himself for a prize awarded by the Geographic Society, ahead of a 
meeting of the Ethnographic Committee.’? Firkovich’s opinion, which is pre- 
served in his personal archive, contains a sharp criticism of Gersevanov’s work, 
delivered in typical Enlightenment style.8° Firkovich contends that the book 
is not an independently produced study, that it contains numerous historical 
errors and contradictions, is blatantly anti-Semitic, and thus is unworthy of the 
prize. This response intriguingly fails to accord with the fanatical anti-Rabban- 
ite views espoused by Firkovich in the 1820s and 1830s. Apparently, with the 
passage of decades, he had become familiar with the principles of enlighten- 
ment and tolerance current in maskilic circles. Though Firkovich never inter- 
nalized these values as part of his worldview, he tried to make a show of them 
at every opportunity in letters to friends and in articles published in maskilic 
periodicals. 

There are varying views of the place held by Firkovich in the Haskalah move- 
ment. Sometimes he is portrayed as a maskil,®! while at others he is depicted as 


77 Firkovich, Response (Ms). 

78 Kalachov, Letter to Firkovich (Ms). 

79 See Tepcesanos, O napoduom xapaxmepe espees. In this work the author seeks to dem- 
onstrate the reprobate nature of the Jews using racial arguments and with reference 
to biblical stories and some historical facts. He argues that all of the traits constituting 
the national character of the Jews result from their Semitic—i.e., barbaric—origins (as 
opposed to the Indo-German roots of most European nations), and symbolize the strug- 
gle of barbarism against enlightenment. 

80 _ Firkovich, Response (Ms). The text was written in Russian by his son-in-law Gabriel. 
Gabriel wrote and edited documents for Abraham Firkovich because he, unlike his 
father-in-law, was fully proficient in Russian. It is probable that they composed the letter 
jointly. 

81 Thus Shapira, “Mejelis ‘Document,” 146. 
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a man of medieval mindset,®? or even as a fanatical enemy of the Haskalah.8% 
As demonstrated above, Firkovich’s scholarly work, publications, and aware- 
ness of the importance of historical knowledge and evidence show that he was 
influenced by the Haskalah. At the same time, these activities may be dismissed 
as a superficial adoption of the regalia of the movement. Internalization of the 
values and ideals of Haskalah—rationalism, the pursuit of truth, humanism, 
tolerance—is impossible in the absence of fundamental changes of mental- 
ity and abandonment of traditional paradigms of thought based on other, 
even contrary, principles. Such a painful, slow process is dependent on more 
than the mere amassing of knowledge and study of scholarly methods. In this 
period of social and intellectual upheaval, there sometimes were one or two 
generations of Karaites, as of Rabbanite Jews, that were born into a traditional 
environment but ultimately found themselves suspended between two worlds. 


8.2.2 The Scientific Journal Project: Firkovich’s Objectives 

After a number of years of activity and with some experience of the academic 
world, Firkovich decided to promote his goals and ideas through his own jour- 
nal. He presumably viewed the establishment of an academic journal as a hall- 
mark of scientific work that would lend greater credence to his ideas. Firkovich 
described the prospect thus to his son-in-law Gabriel in 1865: 


[1a] I do not have it in my heart under any circumstances to sell the an- 
tiquities in my possession here, although I do have it in my heart to form 
a group of enlightened people with knowledge and [proficiency in] lan- 
guages like you, friend of my soul, and those like you, and to obtain pearls 
from them, and to produce delicacies, and to print a journal at least twice 
each month. I am assured in my heart that the scholars of the world will 
gather them into their homes like the first fruit of the fig,8+ swallowing it 
while it is yet in their hand. We shall be able to benefit from them, and 
the advantage will endure from generation to generation. However, it is 
necessary to find a man who is understanding, wise, and a linguist to be 
the editor of the journal. The publishing house will be here, in Kale; here 
I shall reside.®5 


82 Simon Szyszman, “Centenaire,’” 196—97. 

83. Fahn, ibid., 124. 

84 Hos. g:10. 

85 Abraham Firkovich, Letter to Gabriel Firkovich (Ms). 
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Firkovich indicates three objectives for the establishment of the journal: the 
academic goal of promoting his theories through publication of the docu- 
ments, financial profit,86 and strengthening the position of Chufut-Kale with 
the establishment of a publishing house. It is well known that Firkovich spent 
his final years in that ghost town, which by that time had been depopulated for 
decades, in an effort to reestablish its Karaite community. 

Not a few Russian maskilim (particularly those lacking a living) expressed 
enthusiasm at the idea of the new periodical and reported interest in serving 
on its editorial board. Firkovich indicates in his writings that he also hoped 
to involve such personalities as Lebensohn, Finn, and Plungian in this enter- 
prise. The secondary goals that Firkovich lays out in the letter to his son-in-law 
Gabriel were presumably not made plain to his friends among the maskilim, to 
whom he proffered different justifications for the establishment of the journal. 
For example, in a letter that he wrote to Lebensohn in 1852, Firkovich remarks 
also on the state of affairs regarding the periodical: 


[1b] They’” also asked us concerning the journal in the language of Eber 
[i-e., Hebrew], and we informed them that it will be a good, highly benefi- 
cial thing by means of which to accomplish the goal of bringing together 
the tent of the Torah and [that of] wisdom so that they become one, for 
both are daughters of the One God and both were given by a single shep- 
herd....88 [2a] The honorable minister and chief of education®? approved 
this thing, the Jewish journal, and now a question has been put forward 
concerning this matter to the ministr vnutrennikh del,9° and an answer 


86 Firkovich did not collect manuscripts solely out of academic curiosity. He sold his first 
collection in 1862 and his Samaritan collection in 1870 to the Imperial Public Library in 
Saint Petersburg. His descendants sold his second collection to the same institution 
in 1876. 

87 No indication is made of what individuals are intended, though it is clear from what fol- 
lows that Abraham and Gabriel Firkovich held a meeting with supervisor Gruber, men- 
tioned above. 

88 — Eccl 1212. 

89 Minister of Education Norov Abraham Sergeyevich. 

go __ Russian: “minister of internal affairs’—i.e., Lev Aleksevich Perovski. Firkovich had 
already recently contacted him to communicate the importance of the Yevpatoria pub- 
lishing house, which had been closed following the death in 1849 of its owner, the Karaite 
Mordecai Tirishkan, and to propose that the facility be reopened under Firkovich’s man- 
agement for the purpose of publishing “the antiquities of the Karaites,’ inter alia. This 
request, however, was rejected, apparently in keeping with the Publishing Houses Law of 
1845, which forbade the operation of publishing houses other than the two authorized in 
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has not yet come to the minister of education from him, and there is hope 
that he too will assent, for the thing is good, pleasant, and beneficial, a 
gateway of hope.°! 


Finn, who was to be the editor of the journal, informed Firkovich and Gabriel 
of every step that he took in lobbying relevant officials to advance the idea of 
publishing the journal. In a letter from 1856 Finn offers them this report on his 
progress toward realizing their goal: 


[19a] The honorable supervisor Gruber showed me grace and proposed 
before the minister the matter of the journal that it is my intention to put 
out on August 8. That honorable supervisor affirmed and endorsed that 
which I sought and explained what good could come from it toward the 
enlightenment of our people in our land, and requested that the honor- 
able minister concur with him in authorizing me to put out the journal 
according to my petition; yet it now has been more than one month with 
no response.?? 


Despite all of their efforts and connections, Finn and Firkovich were unsuc- 
cessful in bringing their plan to fruition, apparently because they failed to 
obtain authorization from the upper echelons of the government. The idea of 
the journal seems to have fallen to the wayside due to bureaucratic obstacles as 
well as Finn’s appointment as editor of Ha-Karmel in 1859, following which that 
periodical frequently published material by Firkovich and a variety of articles 
on Karaite history and literature, based on manuscripts from his collections. 


8.2.3 The Social Backdrop to Firkovich’s Work and Historical Ideas 

The scholarly activity that Firkovich pursued, which had its origins in tra- 
ditional Karaite society, reflects trends typical of that time of rapid social 
changes. Though Firkovich did not identify as a maskil, his work and thought, 


Vilna and Zhytomyr; see the Russian Ministry of Education, Permit to Establish Printery 
(MS), mentioned in Izpamesuy Jmurpuii [paeumeavcmeennaa noaumuxa, 609, n. 64. 
Nonetheless, it is well known that Firkovich achieved his aim, serving as head of the 
Yevpatoria publishing house in the 1850s and 1860s. Several books, mainly of Karaite hal- 
akhah and exegesis, were published in this period. Among the other volumes published 
were two by Firkovich’s teacher Sultanski: Petah Tiqva, on the rules of Hebrew syntax, and 
Teétib Da‘at, a work on ethics and philosophy that criticizes mysticism and superstition. 

g1___ Firkovich, Letter to Abraham Lebensohn (Ms). 

92 ‘Finn, Letter (Ms). 
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including his historical thinking, were influenced by maskilic views and prin- 
ciples. What, then, was the nature of this influence? Firkovich systematically 
studied books of history written by Russian and Jewish historians as well as 
tried his own hand at academic scholarship. He engaged in discussions with 
his maskilic friends and corresponded with them regarding historical topics, 
primarily revolving around material that he had collected during his travels. 

Nevertheless, Firkovich was different from maskilic scholars, and particu- 
larly from the many German maskilim who had taken the route of seculariz- 
ing Jewish history by denying divine providence as the force guiding it.93 To 
Firkovich, who was an observant, traditionally minded Karaite Jew, this stance 
was utterly alien. Despite the modern methods that he employed in his stud- 
ies and the broad knowledge that he had amassed, Firkovich’s thinking was 
informed by the paradigms familiar from Rabbanite and Karaite historiogra- 
phy of the Middle Ages, and his writing included the accustomed motifs, such 
as the idea that Karaism had emerged during the time of the First Temple and 
the previously discussed matter involving the ten tribes. 

These and other motifs that appear in various forms in medieval Karaite 
literature were important, even fundamental, components of Firkovich’s his- 
torical discourse. For instance, he developed a new narrative featuring the 
appearance of proto-Karaite Béné Miqra in the Crimea. Such theories pro- 
pounded in his various writings (generally in a fragmentary manner and in a 
variety of versions) are exemplified by two of Firkovich’s forgeries: the Derbent 
Document and the Mejelis Document. Both are colophons to Torah scrolls 
that Firkovich claimed to have discovered in 1840, during his travels among 
the Jewish communities in the mountains of the Caucasus, one in the syna- 
gogue of Derbent and the other in that of the village of Mejelis.°* The Derbent 
Document was reported as the work of Judah ben Moses ha-Naqdan Mizrahi, 
whom Firkovich described as a descendant of the exiles of Samaria and of 
those Israelites who many years later had arrived in the Crimea with members 
of the tribe of Judah belonging to “the captivity of Jerusalem who came to the 
aid of their brethren from their cities during the war against Samaria.’®> They 


93 ~—-«~Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 89-91. 

94  Firkovich submitted them for publication; they originally appeared in Zion 1 (1850-51): 
135-36, 140; Deinard, Massa’ Qrim, 46 (Derbent Document); Tapxasu u Ilrpax, «O 
KOJUIEKU MM», 175-79; Pinner, Prospectus, 6, inter alia. For an analysis of these documents 


” 


see Shapira, “Mejelis ‘Document.” The Mejelis Document was first published by Firkovich 
himself in Istanbul; see Firkovich, Tétidat Mejelis. 
95 Deinard, ibid., 46. See also Deinard’s philological and historical analysis of this document 
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were brought to the cities of Media following the destruction of Samaria by 
Shalmaneser in 720 BCE,%6 and in the mid-fifth century King Cambyses son of 
Cyrus awarded them the Crimea for their participation in his campaign against 
the Scythians. They settled in the Crimean cities of Solkhat (which did not 
yet exist), Onkhat (which never existed), Sefarad (Firkovich’s name for the yet 
unestablished city of Kerch), and Chufut-Kale (also not yet founded), among 
others. As noted above, Firkovich includes with the exiles of Samaria a group of 
Judeans termed “the captivity of Jerusalem” due to the special importance 
of the tribe of Judah in Karaite (as in Rabbanite) tradition. 

Firkovich took into account the contradiction between the above traditional 
narrative depicting the appearance of Karaism during the Second Temple 
period and that according to which it emerged in the day of ‘Anan ben David, 
and he therefore produced a narrative linking the discrepant plots. An attempt 
at reconciling these contradictions appears in a text written by Firkovich dur- 
ing the 1850s (see Appendix E) that links the traditions about the captivity of 
Samaria and the settlement of the proto-Karaites in the Crimea with the plot 
conceived by Mordecai ben Nisan regarding the appearance of the Saddiqim 
in the time of the Second Temple and the advent of ‘Anan. Firkovich links the 
Crimean community to the Ananites with a plot that has ‘Anan send emissar- 
ies to the Crimea heralding the Ananite tradition. These messengers, he claims, 
gave the Crimean community the name “Karaites.” 

Firkovich’s narrative about the Karaites of the Crimea includes the 
Krymchaks as well. The existence of a non-Ashkenazic Crimean Rabbanite 
community resembling the Karaites in language, dress, and certain cus- 
toms raised the question of whether the two had emerged from the same 
origins, while any explanation that assigned the Krymchaks a different 
origin from the one that Firkovich had given the Karaites would be liable 
to undermine the credibility of his theory. Firkovich solved this problem 
quite elegantly by positing?’ that the Krymchaks were former Karaites who 
had also been exiled upon the destruction of Samaria. He claimed that in 
the eleventh century, motivated by envy of Karaism for its success in the 
Crimea, a group of Rabbanite missionaries arrived there from Jerusalem and 
began promulgating talmudic propaganda, which was accepted by some two 


96 __- Firkovich thus conceived a new calendar, whose epoch was “the exile of Samaria,” that 
he used in Abné Zikkaron. He also invented “the Crimean reckoning since Creation’ and 
“the reckoning of Matarkha’ (i.e., the city of Tmutarakan, Tpmyrapakaup, in the Kerch 
Peninsula), the latter of which is identical to the traditional anno mundi. 

97 ‘See, e.g., his draft article on the history and present condition of the Krymchaks: Firkovich, 
Essay on Krymchak History (Ms). 
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hundred Karaites.9° This theory was intended to prove that Rabbanism had 
emerged in the Crimea subsequent to the appearance of the Karaites. An 
additional reason for promoting this theory was to justify the designation of 
some Krymchak manuscripts, which Firkovich had forcefully taken from the 
Krymchak synagogue in Karasubazar with the aid of the police, as ancient 
Karaite documents.°? Firkovich’s intentions, which he divulges candidly in 
Abné Zikkaron, converse with his collection of artifacts and scholarly work 
and are reflected by his comments to the leaders of the Jewish communities 
in the mountains of the Caucasus during his travels in that region: 


You are of the exile of Samaria and of the exile of the First Temple, having 
been exiled from Persia, whence you arrived to the provinces and cities 
of Media.... When it becomes known to all that you are not of the exile of 
the Second Temple, but from the previous exiles, the Christians will love 
you, because your forefathers were not party to the conflicts and strife 
of the Second Temple ... and they will consider you among the ancient 
Israelites ... and you will find favor in the eyes of the Russian monarchy 
and dwell in secure abodes and in peaceful repose under the wings of 
kind kings, the kings of Russia.10° 


As we see here, Firkovich attempted to include the mountain Jews in his nar- 
rative about the Israelites of the First Temple period. This additional histori- 
cal evidence of large-scale Israelite immigration was intended to lend further 
credence to his theory. 

Firkovich was unfamiliar with the philosophical values that served as the 
underpinnings of modern scholarship and that suited the values of Haskalah. 
More to the point, he was utterly uninterested in them. His priority was not dis- 
tinction between truth and fabrication, or the need to achieve freedom from 
superstition,” unlike German science and, in its wake, Hokhmat Yisrael. For 
Firkovich, perceiving the “truth” was not a matter of objectivity and empirical 


98 _Ibid., [1a] “When the Rabbanites witnessed the success of the emissaries of their oppo- 
nents the Karaites there [i.e., in the Crimea], they sent their own emissaries in the middle 
of the tenth century. When the emissaries, the sages of Jerusalem, arrived, bringing with 
them the Rabbanite law, weighed down with numerous stringencies in addition to the 
Law of Moses...”. 

99 Concerning Firkovich’s raids of the Krymchak genizah see Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, 
15-17. 

100 _—_Ibid., 77. 

101 German historian Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) established that the purpose of his- 
torical scholarship is to determine what “clearly” happened in the past through critical 
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fact. Being possessed of a traditional mindset, the criterion of truth for him 
was the degree of correspondence between a fact or theory and particular reli- 
gious or communal ideals. The question of “truth” in its modern sense thus 
occupied Firkovich far less than ensuring that the manner in which material 
was processed satisfied the external standards of scientific scholarship as prac- 
ticed by the contemporary academic world. Firkovich exerted himself to learn 
these standards, not infrequently calling upon maskilic scholars for assistance. 
In a letter written to Simhah Babovich in 1839, Firkovich thus describes the 
approach that he took in his work with a number of manuscripts and one of 
the colophons: 


With such examinations and investigations it is possible to discover many 
more ancient and old things, and this is usually termed “criticism,” for 
through indications in ancient things it is possible to know the history of 
times long ago. Cheers of “Grace!” to the director Mr. Bezalel Stern,!©? for 
he showed me this way and instructed me to seek them out and make 
a list.104 


Though he used the techniques and tools of modern scholarship, Firkovich 
was dependent on medieval patterns of thought.!°> He attempted to fuse tradi- 
tional paradigms with which he was well acquainted and modern scholarship 
by turning them into the central object of historical scholarship. 


analysis of sources. Concerning Ranke’s scholarly method see Fritz R. Stern, The Varieties 
of History: From Voltaire to the Present (London: Macmillan, 1970), 54-62. 

102 Deinard, whose writing was sprinkled with sarcastic remarks about Firkovich’s work, here 
comments: “only by the school teacher”; see ibid., 27. 

103 Bezalel Stern (1798-1853), originally of Ternopil, Galicia, was one of the most prominent 
maskilim. He was a pioneer of maskilic education and served as a school principal in that 
city. In 1842 the Imperial Odessa Society of History and Antiquities charged him with 
evaluating the material submitted to it by Firkovich, whose findings had by this point 
begun to be questioned in the academic world. Stern personally traveled to Chufut-Kale 
to inspect the tomb inscriptions in the local Karaite cemetery, while Firkovich, whose 
work Stern was to assess, in effect assisted him in the task. The two maintained a friend- 
ship, and Firkovich both sold and gifted Rabbanite Mss to Stern. In Stern’s report, pub- 
lished in the association journal (Notes of the Imperial Odessa Society of History and 
Antiquities), he gave a positive evaluation of Firkovich’s work; see UIrepu, «/[pepuue 
eBpeHCKHe KOfeKCHI.” 

104 Deinard, ibid., 26-27. 

105 On medieval historical writing see Yerushalmi, Zakhor, 27-53; Michael, Ha-Kétiba 
ha-Historit ha-Yéhidit, 1-13. 
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Nevertheless, unlike Orthodox Jewish leaders, Firkovich did not fundamen- 
tally take exception to modern methods.!°6 On the contrary, he enthusiasti- 
cally adopted many innovations brought by the Haskalah, so long as they were 
helpful in achieving his ends. Firkovich did not criticize studies published by 
maskilim when they differed with him because his theories were not in keep- 
ing with those commonly accepted in historical scholarship. He was well aware 
of this discrepancy and tried to bridge the opposing views to the extent that 
this was feasible by indirectly introducing some of his ideas to academic schol- 
arship through the publication of forgeries as authentic historical documents, 
obtaining assistance more than once from maskilim and prominent Russian 
personages. 

What for Firkovich made conclusions “scientific,” as previously discussed, 
was the mere use of scientific techniques, such as describing findings accord- 
ing to conventional methods, quoting other works, and citing sources and 
studies. The adoption of this method nevertheless could not prove the truth 
of his fundamentally ahistorical arguments. Even aside from his problematic 
content, Firkovich did not excel in the precise implementation of academic 
techniques, and strayed far from not only the demands of science, but also the 
requirements of scientific ethics. For example, in his above letter to Babovich, 
Firkovich tells a story of the conversion of the Khazar king and premises 
his argument that the Khazars converted to Karaism by invoking the words 
of Judah ha-Levi in Sefer ha-Kuzari:!©” “In the beginning of the second essay 
it says that the Lord inspired the king of the Khazars to go to the forests of 
Khersones and that he would there find what he sought.” Firkovich replaces 
the word “Varasan,” which appears in the text written by ha-Levi,!°° with the 
word “Khersones” (a city in the Crimea) in order to associate the activity of 
the haber with the Crimea. He accuses ha-Levi of corrupting the original text 
written by Sangari: 


The companion of the king of the Khazars was R. Isaac Sangari.... R. Isaac 
Sangari compiled all of the questions and answers, and the work fell into 
the hands of R. Judah ha-Levi. He saw that this work was contrary to the 
faith of the Rabbanites and altered it and transcribed it into Arabic, being 
unable to publish it in its original state.... Inasmuch as the king of the 
Khazars accepted upon himself the faith of the Jews of the Crimea, it may 


ca 0, 


106 On Orthodox authors of alternative history see Bartal, “Ha-Yédi‘a’; Bartal, “Zikhron 
Ya‘aqob.” 

107. Deinard, ibid., 28. 

108 Judah ha-Levi, Séfer ha-Kuzari, 47. 
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be the case that he also intermarried with them. Perhaps there are yet 
among us today members of his family.!09 


Firkovich claimed a connection between the Khazars and the Karaites in 
meetings with representatives of the Russian government in the Crimea as 
well.° Here and in many other instances he gives no indication of the source 
of his information, but refers only to the name of a witness who is deceased or 
whose identity is unknown. On occasion, he writes that he obtained informa- 
tion from “a very aged book” shown to him by some anonymous individual in 
his home, or the like. 

What attitude did maskilic scholars take toward Firkovich’s writing? Many 
viewed him as a scholar who contributed much to the study of Jewish history. 
In the introduction to Bigqoret lé-Tolédot ha-Qara’im Gottlober titles him thus: 
“... the famed sage and great, glorious scholar of the antiquities of Rabbanite 
and Karaite Jews.”!" This attitude was largely a function of the special status 
that both Karaism in general and Firkovich personally were accorded by the 
maskilim. Some viewed him as that Jewish “other” who must be supported by 
cultivating the heritage of his community. Significantly, some maskilic schol- 
ars, such as Finn and Gottlober, were themselves autodidacts.!? They some- 
times experienced difficulty in critically assessing the details of conclusions 
formed by Firkovich in his particular field, yet their positive evaluations of his 
work, which they published in Hebrew newspapers and Russian journals, gave 
powerful sanction to Firkovich’s ideas and activity. Simhah Pinsker, a friend 
of Firkovich with whom he corresponded until the end of his life, viewed his 
colleague’s work as the fulfillment of a pan-national calling that fell to Karaites 
and Rabbanites alike: “Most manuscripts that I used in this book [viz., Liqquté 
Qadméniyot] came to my hands through the grace and faith of my longtime 
friend, adviser, and intimate, the sage and scholar who exerts himself in the 
search for the antiquities of our people." 

Did Firkovich, like his maskilic friends, see himself as a scholar who toiled 
for the sake of a pan-national mission shared by Karaites and Rabbanites? 


109 _ Deinard, ibid., 28. 

110 Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, 37. 

111 Gottlober, Biqqoret, 5. 

112 Jewish faculty members (except converts, such as Khvolson) were unwelcome in the uni- 
versities of the Russian Empire at this time. Jews admitted to universities therefore pre- 
ferred to study medicine or law, and thus most Jewish historians were self-taught. On this 
phenomenon see Nathans, ibid., 403-04. 

113 Pinsker, Qadmontyot, 1x. 
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Firkovich does not in any instance describe an interest in interdenominational 
unity. He apparently saw himself strictly as a Karaite, and was guided in his 
work by the interests of his group alone. He was far from the universalist pan- 
Judaism advocated by the Haskalah. What is more, during the early years of his 
work Firkovich occupied a fiercely anti-Rabbanite position. His personal ties 
with maskilim paradoxically dovetailed with his fanatical and anti-Rabbanite 
perspective. The anti-Hasidic document of 1825, discussed previously, is paral- 
leled in this respect by Firkovich’s Hotém Tokhnit, a book printed in 1834 at the 
Yevpatoria publishing house that was later denounced and quoted by Isaac 
Baer Levinsohn in Ta‘ar ha-Sofer (The Scribe’s Razor)."4 In his work Firkovich 


launches an attack on Rabbanite Judaism in the traditional Christian style: 


We know full well that they killed Rav ‘Anan the God-fearing Prince ... 
and spilled his blood for naught, only because he was opposed to their 
false, addled tradition. It is no surprise that they even killed the innocent, 
upright, God-fearing Jesus son of Mary.... Our brethren the Christian sons 
of Esau neither shed the blood of the Béné Migqr@ [i.e., Karaites] nor ex- 
iled them from their place, but showed them compassion, because they 
are clean of the blood spilled by the Scribes and Pharisees."5 


This accusation was originated by al-Qirqisani but is here adapted by Firkovich. 
Al-Qirgisani writes that the Rabbanites conspired against and killed Jesus 
and unsuccessfully attempted to kill ‘Anan."6 The version given by Firkovich 
is more dramatic and incriminatory than that of al-Qirqisani in that ‘Anan is 
ultimately killed by his Rabbanite nemeses. This passage is a novelty both in 
Karaite-Rabbanite relations and for the Karaite conception of history. Firkovich 
effectively adopts the Christian narrative in which the Pharisees—the spiritual 
forebears of the Rabbanites—kill Jesus, and the story of their murder of ‘Anan 
ben David as told by Firkovich is a means of achieving a different goal through 
the same paradigm. The device may be seen as a tactical move by Firkovich 
for the benefit of Christian readers that aims to promote Karaite interests 
by adopting the image of Rabbanite Jews current in Christian society while 


114  Levinsohn, Ta‘ar ha-Sofer, 18. See also the anti-Hasidic text remarked in n. 74 above. 

115 Firkovich, Hotem Tokhnit, 54a. This passage was omitted from the Ramla edition of 1977. 
See also Lasker, “Karaism and Christianity,’ 484-85. 

116 Al-Qirgisani, Sects and Christianity, 135. Firkovich was presumably acquainted with 
al-Qirgisani through Eshkol ha-Kofer, the volume by Judah Hadassi discussed above, 
which he published; see Bacher, “Inedited Chapters,” 436. Firkovich lacked sufficient pro- 
ficiency in Arabic to read the original text. 
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stressing the commonalities between Karaites and Christians. It is difficult to 
imagine such a narrative being written even fifty years prior, requiring as it 
does thorough integration into Christian society as well as the confidence that 
Karaite society will be agreeable to it. This narrative also had consequences for 
future generations of Karaites, which continued the pro-Christian line traced 
by Firkovich while attempting to prove that Karaism was the stream closest to 
ancient Christianity and that relations between Karaites and Christians had 
been especially close throughout history. 

Still, there were factors other than shared interests that placed Firkovich 
alongside some of the maskilim: hatred of Hasidism and criticism of the 
Talmud."” Abraham Mapu complained to Firkovich in an 1858 letter that 
the censor had refused to authorize publication of his novel Hoze Hezyonot 
(Visionaries),"8 “so as not to arouse the strong displeasure of the Hasidim."9... 
Now the Hasidim will bellow atop every maskil, now they will ascend high, for 
their horn has risen greatly.” We may assume that Mapu found his friend’s ear 
attentive to this account of his predicament. 

To be sure, there were fundamental differences between maskilic criticism 
of Hasidism and that leveled by Firkovich. The maskilim looked upon the 
Hasidim as ideological rivals, as did he, yet their appraisal of Hasidism was dif- 
ferent from his own. In the eyes of the maskilim Hasidism was the embodiment 
of backwardness and nescience, a force that blocked the way of the Haskalah 
and progress in Jewish society, and thus of the moral and social improvement of 
their people. To Firkovich, on the other hand, Hasidim was a full-bore expres- 
sion of talmudic “Rabbanism,” whereas Rabbanite maskilim were perceived by 
him as members of a modern society ready to absorb his ideas. Furthermore, 
although Firkovich did not openly identify with the Haskalah movement, he 
viewed himself to a certain degree as part of it. In describing various histori- 
cal actors in Rabbanite society in his Hotem Tokhnit, Firkovich distinguishes 
between “the recipients of the false tradition’ —i.e., the Rabbanites descended 
from the Pharisees, who in the past had killed members of the Bené Miqra— 
and “the sages of Berlin and their companions.”!”° He ascribes to the latter a 
special role in Jewish history: 


117 This motif finds expression in Firkovich, Massa u-Meériba. 

118 Firkovich, Letter to Abraham Mapu (Ms), 2b. 

119 In the Ms this sentence (“so as not ... Hasidim”) is inserted in Russian: “uro6pr He 
BO3OYAMTb CHIbHOLO pomotTa XACHAMMOBB.” 

120 Firkovich, Hotém Tokhnit, 84. 
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The Lord, may He be blessed, roused the spirit of the sages of Berlin 
and the sages of Vienna, among other places, to seek the truth ... and they 
bring hope for the future of Israel, that they will return penitently and 
restore Israel to His Torah, may He be blessed. The maskilim will com- 
prehend the truth and the declaration of the prophet will be fulfilled: 
“He shall come as a redeemer to Zion, to those in Jacob who repent of 
their sins,”!! for they will void the Babylonian law on account of which 
hypocrisy befell Israel.!22 


Firkovich describes the maskilim as fulfilling a critical, almost messianic func- 
tion in the mending of the Jewish people (according to the Karaite model, with 
which the maskilim did not concur) by bringing about the renunciation of 
the Talmud. He appears to have seen himself as a participant in this process 
despite the fact that he did not identify entirely with the principles and propo- 
nents of the Haskalah. 

As demonstrated here, Firkovich’s view of each community, movement, or 
stream in Rabbanite Judaism was based on his perception of its identity, func- 
tion, and place in history. The Krymchak Rabbanites, as noted previously, were 
in his view former Karaites.!*3 In his draft of the aforementioned article on the 
Krymchaks, Firkovich stresses that they “did not change their ancient nature” 
and are quite close to the Karaites in language and practice (dress, directions 
of prayer, and burial rites). He also identifies a similarity in the character of 
the two groups, whose members are inclined in favor of the government and 
most of whom earn their living from manual labor.!*4 For these reasons, he 
claims, Ashkenazic Jews view the Krymchaks as occupying a middle space 
between Karaites and Rabbanites. Firkovich goes on to state that during the 
conscription that began in 1827, the small Krymchak community had only very 
few candidates available for military service, unlike “the Polish Jews,” and the 
latter “committed ... great acts of deceit, for according to their own words they 
would conceal their sons and take the sons of the Crimeans in their stead” 
[2b].!25 Firkovich expresses dismay at the rejection of the petition put forward 


121 Isa59:20. 

122  Firkovich, Hotém Tokhnit (1977), 101-02. 

123 Inan letter sent in 1852 to the Krymchaks, with whose leaders Firkovich was personally 
acquainted, he addresses them thus: “To our brothers, our confederates, the remnant of 
Israel, the ten tribes, the holy community of Kara Sub [= Karasubazar], the Crimean rab- 
bis: life and peace!” See Firkovich, Letter to Krymchak Community (MS). 
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in 1832 by the leaders of this impoverished and tiny community for an exemp- 
tion from the draft, a request accompanied by a letter of recommendation from 
Governor Vorontsov. According to Firkovich the reason for its rejection was 


that the ministerstva [= “ministry” in Russian] did not know their 
nature ... and thought that they were distinct from the [Rabbanite] Poles 
only in language, for they speak in the Tatar language; and, secondly, 
because the content of their request was not premised upon charters of 
freedom from the early kings, since, due to the aforementioned reason, 
they had been lost from among the congregation. When the reply of the 
ministerium arrived, on April 18, 1833, into the hands of the late duke, he 
sent the text to the governor so as to apprise the congregation of Kara 
Sub, and so he did. On hearing this they remained forlorn and sad, where- 
as the Poles were happy and rejoiced. Then the aforementioned great, 
pious duke showed them compassion and interceded on their behalf be- 
fore the late czar after the antiquities were discovered in the repository 
adjacent to their synagogue, and it became known to the monarchy that 
they are not of the families of the [Rabbanite] Jews, but of the families of 
the ten tribes—hence they are distinguished from the Poles by all kinds 
of distinctions—and the late czar inclined in their favor and freed them 
from the payment of the tax on the lighting of candles on Sabbath eve, 
which [tax was] imposed on the Polish Jews.!26 


This testimony is not only of interest for the otherwise unknown facts that 
it contains concerning Krymchak history, but also demonstrates a number of 
significant points in Firkovich’s thought. Because he related to Krymchak his- 
tory as an important supplement to that of the Karaites, he found it necessary 
to construct an image of the Krymchaks which was different from that of the 
“Polish Jews” so as to underscore the uniqueness of the Crimean communi- 
ties, both Karaite and Rabbanite, as well as their historical disconnection from 
the Eastern European Ashkenazic Jewry so familiar to the authorities. He may 
also have harbored hopes of bringing the small Krymchak community into the 
Karaite fold, though there is insufficient evidence to prove such an intention.!2” 


126 Ibid. 

127 It bears noting that Firkovich’s historical ideas had an oblique but decisive influence on 
the fate of the Krymchaks. In the period of Perestroika some Krymchak leaders declared 
their community, like the Karaites, to be a distinct people in no way associated with the 
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the process undergone by the Karaites, one of whose foremost theorists was Firkovich. 
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In the preceding passage regarding the Krymchaks we glimpse an indirect 
attempt by Firkovich to justify his confiscation of Krymchak books and other 
documents from their genizah. He attributes the success (if only partial) of 
the Krymchak lobbying effort to his discovery of “antiquities” in their genizah, 
on the basis of which he was able to prove the difference between them and 
the “Polish” Jews. The assistance that Firkovich provided the Krymchaks may 
have been his way of appeasing them after using the police to raid their genizot 
despite communal opposition. Another noteworthy phenomenon in the text 
is that Firkovich essentially applies to the Krymchaks the same model that he 
constructed for the Karaites, using documents to prove to the government that 
they are distinct from Ashkenazic Jewry in history, character, and customs. He 
made a similar attempt to reclassify the mountain Jews, as discussed above, 
but that effort failed as well. 

Firkovich’s activities often appeared absolutely unpredictable, but in truth 
they were well calculated. In 1856 Firkovich wrote a letter to Menahem Mendel 
Schneersohn (the “Semah Sedeq”), who was the rebbe of Lyubavichi!?® and 
to Firkovich apparently the incarnation of traditional “Polish” Rabbanism that 
he so disliked. In this letter, which is full of words of admiration for its recipi- 
ent, Firkovich seeks to protect a certain young man among Schneersohn’s fol- 
lowers whose father intentionally left him with no inheritance. The thrust of 
the letter is that Firkovich, a humble Karaite, is concerned with the well-being 
of all members of the Jewish people, whatever their denomination, and has a 
great deal of respect for the rebbe. By sending this communication, Firkovich 
presumably sought to cultivate the image of himself as a Jew who loved all 
of Israel, as well as to quell his opponents’ suspicions of his anti-Rabbanite 
inclinations. 

Nonetheless, Firkovich worked to ensure the separation of Karaites and 
Rabbanites. During his journey to Austria in 1871 for an audience with Franz 
Joseph 11, Firkovich visited the Karaite community of Halicz, where he was 
received handsomely. He there instituted a number of legal injunctions 
intended to highlight the differences between the Karaites and the surround- 
ing Rabbanites and to abolish customs that resembled those of the Rabbanite 
communities.!?9 This separation, seemingly an important goal of Firkovich’s 
work, served him as a means of ensuring the complete emancipation of the 
Karaites. 


128  Firkovich, Letter to Menahem Mendel Schneersohn (Ms). It was published in Akhiezer, 
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8.3 Historical Writing in Russian Society and Firkovich’s Ideas 


Firkovich took an avid interest in intellectual developments in Russian soci- 
ety and kept abreast of new discoveries in the historical studies produced in 
the Russian scientific world. He obtained much of his knowledge of general 
history from Russian historical literature, and his views, historical thinking, 
and activities were influenced by processes and trends in the Russian cultural 
sphere no less than by the Haskalah. 

The initial decades of the nineteenth century saw the emergence of his- 
torical scholarship in Russia, and accompanying discoveries and scientific 
publications. These developments followed on the heels of the maturation 
of historical and philological scholarship in Western Europe and the Russian 
defeat of Napoleon in 1814. The latter of these produced a tailwind of patrio- 
tism in Russian society, among whose effects was a renewed interest in Russian 
history, literature, and folklore. Published works of the period include impor- 
tant contributions to these fields, such as a philological study of the Ostromir 
Gospels published by Russian philologist Alexander Vostokov!®° and the first 
scientific publication (1825) featuring a catalog of manuscripts in the collection 
of Count Fyodor Andreyevich Tolstoy, including paleographic data. Studies of 
Crimean history began to appear in the late eighteenth century.!*! These works 
produced debates and discussions of historical matters in the pages of both 
academic journals and periodicals published for the benefit of general audi- 
ences. The most widely read of these works was A History of the Russian State 
(Saint Petersburg, 1816-29), a set of twelve volumes by Nikolay Karamzin and 
the first such work produced. About it Alexander Pushkin wrote: “Everyone, 
even the women of high society, fell upon the book and began reading about 
the history of their homeland.... It was a revelation for them. Ancient Russia 
was found at the hands of Karamzin just as America had been discovered by 
Columbus.”!%2 Similar reactions were observed in Jewish society to books about 
Jewish history some twenty years later. 

During the reign of Nikolay 1 (1825-55) concerns mounted over the pos- 
sible influence of social and cultural processes underway in the West, espe- 
cially those aimed at improving governance and securing civil rights, and 
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the ideas that accompanied them. These processes and notions were viewed 
by the government and some of the elite as alien and potentially threatening 
to the relative stability of Russian society. Slavophilically-inclined Russian cul- 
tural leaders who viewed Western intellectual currents as foreign to Russian 
consciousness and culture tended toward idealization of the past, which they 
searched for models to emulate. The period was one of relatively intense activ- 
ity in the field of forged historical documents, some of whose authors were 
inspired by the goal of aggrandizing Russian culture. One of the most promi- 
nent counterfeiters was Alexander Ivanovich Sulakadzev (d. 1832), the owner 
of a vast collection of manuscripts that became the subject of popular myth. 
He was the ostensible discoverer of ancient manuscripts with sensational 
ramifications for Russian history, which he published as authentic. Sulakadzev 
fabricated a pre-Christian Slavic ethos and emended dates and text appearing 
in authentic manuscripts in his possession. Aside from the desire for fame, 
Sulakadzev was motivated by pure patriotic fervor! Another such patriot 
who gained renown with his forgeries was Ivan Sakharov (1807-63), a consum- 
mately Slavophilic scholar of folklore. Sakharov personally authored riddles, 
poems, and legends with which he created an array of national heroes osten- 
sibly representative of the Russian national spirit, and published these works 
as authentic historical documents. It was in the writings of Sakharov that the 
figure of the exemplary protagonist symbolizing Russian national character 
came into being, notwithstanding the absence of such characters in prior 
ages. Sakharov detested “false’—i.e., Western—enlightenment, and viewed 
the Russian people as a true “historical nation” with a unique mission quite at 
odds with “the French beasts” and “the wandering Germans.”* Significantly, 
this wave of forgeries appeared in Russian society against the backdrop of the 
new fashion of collecting ancient manuscripts, and a willingness to go to great 
expense to purchase them. 

The fictitious historiography and forged documents that served the national 
idea in Russia attest at once to two phenomena relevant to general and Jewish 
society: the intensification of historical consciousness as a component of 
national consciousness, and the emergence of a field of historical scholar- 
ship lacking a well-developed scientific foundation. During the former half 
of the nineteenth century Russian historiography was yet in its infancy, lack- 
ing a substantial reserve of duly scrutinized sources and developed scholarly 
techniques premised on criticism and comparative analysis. There were no sci- 
entific schools of thought in the discipline of Russian history—and certainly 


133 Kosaos, Taino: panocuguxayuu, 155-86. 
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among Jewish scholars—that took their lead from methodological techniques 
to a degree even approaching that already pertaining in Western Europe. Until 
approximately the 1840s, historiography produced in Russia was more a prod- 
uct of romanticism with a literary and sentimentalist character than a body of 
work comparable to German historicism. Nikolay Karamzin, considered one 
of the first Russian historians, was renowned and familiar to Russian readers 
more as a novelist of the sentimentalist trend!*5 in contemporary Russian lit- 
erature than for his aforementioned A History of the Russian State. Despite his 
utilization of a wide range of historical sources and creation of the first “read- 
able” history of interest to general audiences, contemporaries such as Pushkin 
and Belinsky considered his work first and foremost an important literary 
opus.!86 Until the 1840s, historical scholarship in the Russian Empire mani- 
fested itself more in the collection of material than in its research, and when 
writers did process the collected matter, they did so all too flexibly. Scholarly 
attention to Jewish history began developing principally in the 1850s, with the 
collection and publication of historical materials and attempts to align their 
writing with the Wissenschaft scholarship in Europe.8” 


8.3.1 Russian Scholarship of the Khazars and Karaite Historiography 

An interest in the history of the Khazars was in evidence in Russian histori- 
cal scholarship as early as the initial years of the nineteenth century.!°* Both 
Karaite and Rabbanite writers of history were affected by this phenomenon, 
the causes of which will be considered below. 

Though several modern scholars have argued that Abraham Firkovich was 
responsible for the theory of the Karaites’ Khazar origins,'°° he never argued 
unequivocally that the Karaites had descended from the Khazars, and this the- 
ory in fact began taking root among the Karaites only several decades after his 


135 This literary trend resulted from the enlightened circles looking at Western European lit- 
erature as representing their aesthetic ideals. 

136 Karamzin succeeded in combining a new literary genre containing elements of numerous 
others—drama, novellas, and so on—with an elementary attempt at historicist analysis 
unexampled in the Russian Empire prior to his time. Notwithstanding his wide knowl- 
edge of European historical literature, Karamzin did not give rise to a Russian methodol- 
ogy or scientific school of thought. In both A History of the Russian State and his novellas, 
Karamzin developed a variety of characters and concepts motivated by national ardor. 
Other Russian writers remained indebted to him for over a century as they authored their 
own works in the shadow of his characters. 

137 See, e.g., Feiner, ibid., 262-63. 

138 Concerning this interest see Kizilov and Mikhaylova, “Khazars.” 

139 See, e.g., Astren, Karaite Judaism, 276, n. 4; Nathans, ibid., 409. 
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death. These scholars’ conclusion that Firkovich was the father of the Khazar 
hypothesis is based primarily on his claim, discussed previously, that the 
“Karaite” Sangari had converted the Khazars as well as the fact that Firkovich 
quoted liberally from the book of Russian orientalist Vasily v. Grigoriev.!4° 
Grigoriev, a scholar of the history of the Khazars, the Crimean Khanate, and 
the Jewish denominations of Russia,!*1 wrote and lectured widely on the solu- 
tion to the “Jewish question” in the Russian Empire. His writing on the topic is 
brimming with an unapologetic hatred of the Jews, whom he saw as parasites 
hosted by the Christian population to the profound detriment of the economy 
and virtues of the latter. Grigoriev describes the alleged negative character 
traits of the Jews and contrasts the Karaites to the Rabbanites in terms of faith, 
character, and lifestyle. Concerning the origins of the Karaites, Grigoriev writes 
that they “are not Jews, but descendants of the Turkic Khazars known to have 
conducted themselves according to the Mosaic Law and ruled the Crimea in 
the eighth to eleventh centuries CE.”!44 

Firkovich, who published a theory propounding that the Karaites had origi- 
nated among the ten tribes, as discussed above, did not adopt the idea of their 
Khazar origins advocated by Grigoriev. He did, however, comment equivocally 
on the subject: 


There are distinct physical features in the form of their faces as well as 
special moral traits which are dissimilar from those of their brethren the 
Rabbanites, so much so that the scholar and writer Grigoriev in his book 
on religious sects!43 therefore opined that they are not of Israelite ori- 
gin, or else that for some time they intermixed with other peoples. Yet he 
neither saw nor knew that they do not resemble even their brethren the 
Karaites of Istanbul, Jerusalem, and Egypt.!4 


Firkovich’s remarks here are based on Grigoriev’s statement that “it is utterly 
impossible to distinguish in the contours of the faces of the Karaites of Eastern 


140 Vasiliy V. Grigoriev (1816-81), a leading scholar in nineteenth-century Russia, was a histo- 
rian and professor of oriental languages at the Richelieu Lyceum in Odessa. He was active 
in the establishment of the Imperial Odessa Society of History and Antiquities, which 
Firkovich represented in his travels in the Crimea and the Caucasus. Concerning his work 
see Koccosus, “O6 yuenprx Tpysax.” 

141 All of these subjects are discussed in his book Russia and Asia (Poccua u Asus). 

142 I’puropses, Poccus u A3na, 435. 

143 This essay appears as a chapter in I'puropses, Eepeticxue peaueuosnoie cexmot 6 Poccuu. 
See ibid., p. 435. 

144 Firkovich, Abné Zikkaron, Introduction, 7. 
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Europe the coarse Jewish ethnic type that enables one at first glance to dis- 
tinguish between a Jew and any other people group.”*5 Though he does not 
say so forthrightly, Firkovich here implies that as a result of their long sepa- 
ration from other communities the Karaites developed unique anthropologi- 
cal features—proof that they are a distinct people group. They have no blood 
ties to Rabbanite Jews outside of the Crimea and may have mingled with the 
Khazars.46 

The interest taken by Firkovich and other Karaite authors in the Khazars 
in the context of Karaite history resulted from the rise of the Khazars as a sub- 
ject of Russian scholarship, especially in the work of Grigoriev. His contention 
that the Karaites had Khazar roots inspired Firkovich to develop the notion of 
a connection between the two groups, including his depiction of Sangari as a 
Karaite hero who played a role in the conversion of the Khazars. 

The Karaite maski! Solomon Beim also applied himself to the question 
of the Khazars. Beim, who was not notable for broad scholarship or indepen- 
dent thinking, describes the ideas pioneered by Firkovich in his own afore- 
mentioned books, but declines to name his source. This appears to have been 
one of the reasons for the conflict between the two, and owed much to Beim’s 
having beat Firkovich to press as well as the success of his publications among 
Russian as well as Karaite audiences.!*” In the aforementioned Chufut-Kale and 
the Karaites Beim describes the conversion of the Khazars by Sangari (whom 
he erroneously designates “Satari”) while adding that 


The Khazars subsequently established in Chufut-Kale a community un- 
paralleled in the ancient Crimea in keeping with the spirit of the ancient 
Jewish faith, and they established a house of prayer for the worship of 
God. One of the sages of the Jews, Simhah of Spain, was later sent to 
Media and Persia at the order of King David, the king of the Khazars, 
to purchase a Tanakh for the purpose of a religious debate with ambas- 
sadors from Kiev, princes of Rus and Meshekh [= Moscow].!48 


These alleged events are taken mainly from the aforementioned Derbent 
Document and Mejelis Document, both forged by Firkovich,4° and colophons 


145 Ibid. 

146 See his remarks quoted by Deinard above, n. 109. 

147. Concerning the conflict between Firkovich and Beim see Beaprii, «Hoppie Marepvarbr». 

148 Bet, Yydym-Kaze u kapaumot, 20. 

149 Beim includes Firkovich’s Russian translation of the Mejelis Document in an appendix to 
his book, ibid., 21-26. 
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that he authored. Beim, however, sometimes develops Firkovich’s ideas, as in 
his second book, Memory of Chufut-Kale, where a prominent place is reserved 
for the Khazar hypothesis with the addition of details: 


Here [i-e., in the Crimea] the Khazars established a synagogue with the 
assistance of the Jews living in the area ... and they took upon themselves 
the yoke of the pure faith under the leadership of the sage Isaac Sangari.... 
From the close and lengthy adjacency of these Jews, the Karaites, to the 
Khazars, the Karaites acquired their language and many of the names 
of the women among them. Furthermore, many of the customs of the 
peoples that ruled the Crimea were preserved among them.5° 


For the most part Beim here follows the conceptual approach set out by 
Firkovich. He appears to have correctly assessed what ideas he could success- 
fully convey to the average Russian reader interested in antiquities, and his 
several invocations of the Khazars are no accident. Firkovich, conversely, wrote 
for an audience of scholars and readers with knowledge of history. 

Another Russian scholar from whom Karaite authors of history drew infor- 
mation and inspiration was Vasily Khristoforovich Kondaraki, who denied the 
existence of a connection between the Karaites and the tribes of Israel, arguing 
instead that the group had emerged in the Crimea and obtained its Judaism 
from the Khazars. This faith community, he argued, had been known among 
the Khazars as “Karaiman’—the people of the black religion.>! Kondaraki’s 
theory clearly contradicts Firkovich’s, but is no less ahistorical. Selections 
from Kondaraki’s book were published in 1912 in The Karaite Life.5? 

Kondaraki’s book, like much of the work of other scholars, reflects the level 
of nineteenth-century scholarship on the Karaites, which was not yet based 
on documentary evidence. Intriguingly, even during the initial decades of the 
twentieth century Karaites continued using different, even mutually exclusive 
historical theories that appeared in the same journals, and no critical article 
was published taking issue with the existence of such prominent contradic- 
tions concerning the origins of the Karaites. Even in the twentieth century, 
Karaite authors and publishers hewed close to traditional consciousness, 
glossing over contradictions in texts and seeing fit to assemble all extant ver- 
sions of a given narrative but offer no comparative analysis. 


150 Bet, Tamamvo Yydym-Kaze, 26. 
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Another Russian scholar who made no less a mark than Grigoriev on the 
historical and ethnic consciousness of the Karaites was Vasily Dmitriyevich 
Smirnov (1846-1922), a historian, linguist, and philologist whose works on 
Turkish and Crimean history are still important today.!5? Smirnov, a Turkologist, 
also expressed his view concerning the Karaites and Khazars. In 1890 Abraham 
Firkovich’s son Zerah published his Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire 
Which Relate to the Rights and Status of the Karaite Citizens of Russia.>* This 
book, whose pages contain various documents (writs of privilege from Poland- 
Lithuania, yarliqs from the Crimea, and laws of the Russian Empire relating to 
the Karaites), was uncompromising in its arguments concerning the non-Jew- 
ish origins of the Karaites. A substantial proportion of these writs of privilege 
and yarligs were granted to the Jews generically and make no reference to the 
Karaites, but Zerah Firkovich nonetheless published them as if they had been 
issued solely to the Karaites. The book includes an introduction by V.D. Smirnov 
in which he delineates his view of the Karaites’ origins. Smirnov emphasizes 
that they bear only a seeming resemblance to the Jews, and are distinguished 
from the latter by the fact that they speak Turkish. It is difficult to believe 
that Smirnov, an expert on the history of the Crimea, was unaware of the exis- 
tence of the Krymchaks, who spoke the same dialect. 

Smirnov further distinguishes between the religion of the Karaites and 
their anthropological features.5° The Karaites adopted this distinction, bor- 
rowing the idea of differentiating between their Judaic religion and osten- 
sibly non-Semitic ethnic origins. Smirnov conjectures as well that Karaism 
developed prior to the emergence of Christianity.” Also of interest is his 
remark that the Karaites adopted the language of the Polovtsians (Cumans) 
and Tatars just as they adopted the language of the ruling people—Greek, 
Turkish, Arabic—in other lands, which he argues is a reflection of their placid 
character and ability to make their peace with historical circumstances.!5* He 
nonetheless declines to make any reference to the same phenomenon among 
Rabbanite Jews. Concerning the connection between the Karaites and the 
Khazars, Smirnov writes: 


153 One of Smirnov’s most important works is his history of the Crimea; see Cmupuos, 
Kpoimckoe xancmeo. 

154 See 3apax ®upxKosuy, COopnux cmapunnex 2pamom. 
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It may be assumed that the Karaites of today are simply the remnant 
of the farraginous people that would have been produced by the inter- 
mixing of the biblical Karaites with the Khazars. When they taught the 
Khazars the precepts of their religion, the Karaites would in turn have 
adopted the Turkish language, and in the wake of such religious and lin- 
guistic consolidation they would also have assimilated ethnographically 
with those who adopted their religion and who exceeded them in num- 
ber and in political power.!5? 


What basis did Smirnov have for his assertion that the Khazars had obtained 
their religion from the Karaites? It appears that here too we are witnesses to 
the same cycle that we saw with Czacki and Syrokomla, in which a scholar 
receives his information from the Karaites (and from Protestant sources based 
heavily on input from Karaites) and his work is later used by the Karaites as an 
authoritative source corroborating their contentions. The same seems to hold 
true of Grigoriev and Smirnov. These and other scholars developed the Khazar 
hypothesis, which found a new cohort of proponents among Karaite leaders 
and scholars in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The aforemen- 
tioned Karaite maskil Ilya (Elijah) Kazaz registered a degree of reservation with 
regard to the theory in an article published in The Karaite Life. He writes that 
there is an alternative theory to that identifying the Khazars as the forebears 
of the Karaites and asserts that the theory of kinship between the Karaites and 
Khazars seeks to prove that the Karaites emerged not from Semitic but from 
Turkish origins, but this view has not been scientifically proven. To this Kazaz 
adds that the presence of priests (kohdnim) and Levites among the Karaites, 
as well as the lack of any Karaite tradition claiming descent from the Khazars, 
are indicative of their Semitic origin. Still, though Kazaz himself casts doubt 
on the scientific validity of this theory, he offers his own solution in the same 
article: 


There is a more plausible explanation.... The Karaites were in perpetual 
contact with these Judaizing Khazars and formed marital alliances with 
them that could not but have affected their physical characteristics... On 
the basis of the foregoing, it may be concluded only that the Karaites are 
not pure Semites, but their identification with the Khazars is quite a bold 
conjecture.16° 


159 = Ibid., x11. 
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Kazaz here is clearly in search of a way to bridge the space between histori- 
cal reality and the new concept being thrust on the members of the Karaite 
community in the Russian Empire by their leaders. Being a steadfast maskil, 
he seeks the most logical and least ahistorical possibility. His remarks appear 
to indicate that during this period even Karaites who doubted the scientific 
nature of the theory ultimately came to terms with it and accepted it at least 
in some part.!©! The doubters who expressed their qualms by all appearances 
were in the minority. Karaite authors in the late nineteenth century produced 
a number of books and articles in which the Khazar theory appears in its vari- 
ous stages of development. 

Judah Kukizow, author of The Karaites: A Short Historical Survey,!®? pub- 
lished in Russian in 1896, approves Firkovich’s ideas and seeks to buttress 
his arguments regarding the ancient Crimean origins of the Karaites. In 
doing so Kukizow relies on tombstone inscriptions and colophons forged by 
Firkovich. Kukizéw provides a lengthy discussion of Khazar history, within 
which he quotes a colophon produced by Firkovich'®* that contains the 
words “and Khazar society further bestowed [on the Karaites] a large pot 
for cooking food.” Like Firkovich, Kukizéw stresses that the historical ori- 
gins of Russian Karaites differ from those of other Karaite communities and 
that Russian Karaites arrived in the Crimea from Asia via Persia and the 
Caucasus.!64 In his chapter on Karaite literature Kukizéw includes a list of 
the sages of the Karaites which is reminiscent of the chain of tradition in 
premodern Karaite works. He gives a total of twenty-four names, the last of 
which is that of Abraham Firkovich!© Karaite historiographic works of this 
period are written in similar style and in some cases copy passages from each 
other. Far removed from scientific scholarship, they are based on studies by 
the Russian historians discussed previously and on Firkovich’s arguments. 

One of the most passionate advocates of the Khazar theory was Crimean 
Karaite Seraya Szapszat (1873-1961), a diplomat, orientalist, and gradu- 
ate of Saint Petersburg University who turned this theory into the “official” 
Karaite line.!®° In 1896 Szapszat published The Karaites and Chufut-Kale in the 
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Crimea,!®’ a Russian-language book based largely on the works of Grigoriev, 
Smirnov, and Firkovich. His principal thesis in the book is the Turkic, primar- 
ily Khazar, lineage of the Karaites of the Crimea and Eastern Europe. Szapszat 
develops the novel thesis of the Karaites’ Turkic and thoroughly non-Judaic 
identity with the aid of new symbols and concepts as well as newly invented 
customs that serve to highlight the affinity of the Karaites to the Turkic peo- 
ples. For example, he substitutes the word gahan, with its similarity to khan, 
for hakham, and contrives a coronation ritual for the gahan that he describes 
as resembling a Khazar ceremony. Szapszat replaced the Star of David on the 
gate of the Troki synagogue with a Tatar tamga.!6* He also gave the Karaite 
holidays Turkic names, reflecting his contention that Karaism was a distinct 
religion, like Christianity and Islam, which had also emerged from Judaism. 

Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, Szapszal’s ideological opponent and a Polish 
Karaite scholar of Turkic languages, wrote that the Karaites had indeed con- 
verted the Khazars and were their cultural successors,!©? while not arguing 
explicitly that the Karaites were descendants of the Khazars and Turkic tribes. 
Despite evading the question of Karaite Jewishness, Zajaczkowski, unlike 
Szapszatl, was unwilling to spurn the Karaite literary heritage, which for him 
included all Karaite authors from ‘Anan ben David to the sages of Eastern 
Europe. Nevertheless, the theory of the Karaites’ Khazar origins took root in 
Polish historiography as well as in that of Polish Karaite writers. 

Why did the Karaites, as well as Russian and Jewish scholars, take such an 
interest in the Khazars? One of the first writers to discuss the phenomenon, 
which appeared in the Russian Empire in the earliest stages of Russian histori- 
cal scholarship, was Karamzin. He believed that the yoke borne by the Russians 
under Khazar rule had been lighter than that of the Mongols, which he opined 
had had a negative influence on Russian historical development. Grigoriev, 
writing in the early 1840s, describes the Khazars more positively, even to the 


Szapszal spied for the Russian government, which had sent him there for this purpose. 
He was nicknamed Bloody Szapszal for the violence with which he crushed the Iranian 
Constitutional Revolution, after which he was expelled from the country on suspicion of 
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point of idealization:!”° “The Khazar power earned fame for its just and toler- 
ant religious law. Those who were religiously persecuted from any place found 
refuge there. It sparkled like a shining star on the dark horizon of Europe, and 
when extinguished left no trace of its existence.’ 

This image of the Khazar kingdom as a mighty, just, and mysterious power 
that so tempts the imagination was a source of excitement for nineteenth- 
century Russian scholars. It may be regarded as an expression of the romanti- 
cization of the Orient seen in Russian literature and culture of the time;!”! that 
this excitement was not the result of purely academic interest is clear from the 
entirely marginal place that the conversion of the Khazar kingdom was given 
in relevant works. 

The Khazars were also of interest to contemporary Jewish scholars, among 
them Harkavy, Khvolson, and the young Odessa maskil Ossip Lerner.!”* Deinard 
intended to dedicate a second volume of Massa’ Qrim to the Krymchaks and 
Khazars, but this goal went unfulfilled. Maskilic historiography affords a posi- 
tive image of this Jewish kingdom, though in contrast to the writings of Russian 
scholars the maskilim devoted much of their attention to the Jewish aspect of 
the subject. This is not the place for a lengthy description of the maskilic fas- 
cination with the Khazars, but let it be said that the phenomenon apparently 
stemmed from a desire to identify with a powerful Jewish state that had great 
significance for Russian history. Maskilic scholarship on the Khazars evinces 
several key characteristics. One of these is the desire to strengthen the argu- 
ment that Jews resided in the lands of the Russian Empire beginning in the 
early Middle Ages. The establishment of some link to the Khazars served these 
scholars as an instrument for proving the indigenousness of Eastern Europe 
Jewry. They also appear to have sought to improve the negative image of the 
Jew held by Russian society!” (i-e., as a weak, unchivalrous being lacking mem- 
bership in any political system) as well as Jews’ own self-image. To what extent 
these were conscious aims is a question whose answer must await a study of 
the matter. 

From the Karaite perspective the Khazar model was convenient in sev- 
eral ways. First, the idea of a relationship between the Karaites and the 
Khazars permitted them to deny Jewish ancestry yet retain their religion by 
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distinguishing between their religious and their ethnic identity, as suggested 
by Smirnov.!4 Moreover, Firkovich, following Sultanski, attempted to find a 
place for Karaite history within that of the Khazars and Russians. Even more 
than the maskilim, he sought thus to prove that the Karaites had deep histori- 
cal roots in the region. Finally, Firkovich’s conceit that such a large and power- 
ful kingdom had converted to the Karaite faith would buttress the worth and 
truthfulness of Karaism. 


8.3.2 Different Worlds: The Rupture between Firkovich and the Maskilim 
There were those among the maskilim who viewed the Karaites as rational- 
ists who remained exclusively true to Scripture. The image of the Karaites’ 
“enlightenedness” provided these thinkers with an example for social improve- 
ment and to a large extent was perceived as an epitome of the maskilic ideal. 
Moreover, as the heralds of Jewish progress, these maskilim felt that they had 
a personal responsibility for the condition and education of the Karaites. 
The maskilim, with their modern European mentality, felt a sense of guilt 
for the Rabbanite rejection of the Karaites, their junior brothers, and hence for 
the ignorance and hardship suffered by most Karaites. For them, reconciliation 
of the two denominations and preservation of the Karaite heritage were pan- 
Jewish imperatives. 

The image of the Karaites that informed maskilic thinking also had a strong 
romantic component. The maskilim viewed the Karaites as a mysterious group 
possessed of unique character and history within which there might lie the key 
to returning Judaism to its pre-exilic youth: a religious life predicated on the 
scriptural ideals of the Land of Israel that even Christians would understand 
and accept. The young Gottlober, after a first visit to the Beim family home 
in Odessa at the invitation of its patriarch, Abraham (one of the first Karaite 
maskilim and the father of Solomon), describes the experience thus: 


A strange sight that I had not seen prior to that time: on arriving at the 
home of the sage R. A[braham] Beim [I beheld] the impress of the land 
of the Orient in all corners of the home—its halls and its cubbies, its 
walls and its floor, its tables and its long, low benches on which were 
soft pillows for sitting, covered with woven embroidery of alabastrine 
and silk, all things come alike to all; the garments of the householder too 
were in the fashion of the garments of the people of the East, of which I 
had only heard but my eyes had not seen (other than during my youth, 
in the land of Moldavia, where I had seen a Jew of Jerusalem dressed in 
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similar garments almost like these)—it innervated my powerful imagi- 
nation, and I became in my eyes as if I had entered one of the palaces 
of which I had read in the book One Thousand and One Nights. Yet more 
was added atop this dream when the sage R.A. Beim extended his right 
hand and said “Peace be upon youl” [shalom ‘alékhem] in the accent of 
the Sephardim and the people of the East, and he began speaking with 
me in Hebrew, and I too answered him in that accent, for I knew how to 
speak thus, and I became in my eyes as if I had become a different man.!” 


FIGURE 7 Abraham Ber Gottlober (1810-1899) 
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All of the conceptions reflected here produced fertile ground for cooperation 
between maskilim and Karaites. However, despite mutual friendship and sup- 
port between maskilic scholars of Karaite history and the Karaites, the latter 
led by Firkovich, a rift appeared as time wore on and the awaited reconciliation 
imagined by the former failed to materialize. Over the course of joint scholarly 
work, fundamental differences came to the fore between the views and his- 
torical approaches of the maskilim and the Karaites. The former typically saw 
fit to distinguish between facts derived, on the one hand, from documented 
evidence and, on the other, folklore or national narratives, as is accepted prac- 
tice in modern European academia, and they endeavored to make good on 
this distinction. Firkovich (and other Karaite writers), by contrast, did not even 
aspire to do so. Instead he created a new historical narrative using ahistorical 
Karaite traditions presented by him as fact, including traditions that he per- 
sonally conceived. The encounter between these two countervailing forces 
may be regarded as one between traditional thinking and the criticism-based 
thought of modern society. Pinsker, in Liqquté Qadmontyot, proceeds from the 
assumption that Karaism emerged during the eighth century, in the time of 
‘Anan ben David, and opines that ‘Anan was joined by various groups that were 
remnants of the Sadducees.!’6 His view runs contrary to the traditional Karaite 
conception of a proto-Karaism that emerged during the time of the First and 
the Second Temple. In his Biqqoret lé-Tolédot ha-Qara’im (An Inquiry into the 
History of the Karaites) Gottlober also rejected traditional Karaite narratives, 
and did so with unconcealed derision—for example: “Jeroboam ben Nebat 
misled the people and gave them an oral law!!!... Whose mouth would not fill 
with laughter at such lunacy?!”!”? This attitude, coupled with his use of Qéra‘tm 
(“tatters”) in his book in the tradition of Rabbanite anti-Karaite polemics,!”® 
earned him the wrath of Firkovich, who launched a fierce attack on his former 
friend and even drafted a complaint against him for submission to the authori- 
ties, alleging that Gottlober had insulted him as well as the Karaite community. 
Gottlober promised a public apology, but this commitment remained unmet. 
In 1873, after being reminded by Firkovich, Gottlober published his response in 
the pages of Ha-Maggid: 


176 Pinsker, Qadmoniyot, 12. On Pinsker’s dialectical approach to the historical role of Karaism 
see Feiner, ibid., 297-98. 

177. Gottlober, Biqgoret, 6. 

178 Medieval Rabbanite writers viewed the Karaites as “tatters” (qéra‘tm) incapable of being 
mended. 
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What do you demand of me? If to recant my view concerning the predat- 
ing of the Rabbanites by the Karaites, such a thing is impossible, because 
this is the matter of our discussion, and it is a thing that has become clear 
to me through powerful evidence. If your view is different from mine, 
then come war against me in peace and submit your case to the reader- 
ship of both sides.... You in truth cannot request such an admission of 
me, because I am a Rabbanite from birth and from the belly, as you are 
a Karaite from the womb, and each of us has his ancient laws of hoary 
sanctity, even though we have not been smitten by blindness like the 
rest of the masses and we do not admit all things expressed by our pre- 
decessors like a fool who believes everything. Yet there are many things 
rooted in our hearts from which we cannot deviate.... 1 am a friend of any 
member of a religion, and particularly to the members of my religion and 
my brethren, such as the enlightened Karaites and Rabbanites of upright 
heart.!”9 


Gottlober here proposes to Firkovich that they conduct a courteous public 


debate in keeping with the critical approach of the Haskalah while granting 


that “there are many things rooted in our hearts from which we cannot devi- 


ate” due to the environment in which each of them developed. Gottlober does 


not attempt a historical debate over the roots of Karaism, perhaps because 


he prefers not to provoke Firkovich, with whom it now is clear that he lacks 


any shared basis for dialogue. In attempting to assuage Firkovich, Gottlober 


makes do with a paradigm of schism with relevance to any number of faiths 


and cultures, here naming Russian Orthodoxy, to put the schism in historical 
perspective: 


179 
180 


Go and see that this evil thing has not occurred only among our people. 
Do the Russian Christians not also call their brethren who differ from 
them in some respects raskol’niki?!8° Yet those who are thus designated 


Gottlober, “Shéné Mikhtabim.” 
Russian: packombHuku (“schismatics”), a term for the Old Believers, concerning whom see 
the next note. 
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by them say that they are the original, true Christians [staroobriadtsy]!*! 
and in their opinion the truth is with them.!®? 


In his candor Gottlober overlooks the “political correctness” demanded by 
some maskilim, such as Eliezer Zvi Zweifel, who expressed a readiness to 
achieve peace and brotherly relations with the Karaites at any price. This lat- 
ter group was chiefly concerned with tolerance, interdenominational détente, 
and the promotion of those perceived as the weaker “other,” and was willing in 
some instances to pursue these desiderata at the expense of scientific truth. 
Firkovich, for his part, understood the criticism of his comments in the schol- 
arly endeavors of his maskilic friends as a violation of these principles and an 
attack against his community and him personally. 

Isaac Baer Levinsohn expressed himself on the matter with a criticality 
similar to that of his friend Gottlober, though far more astringently, in his 
Ta‘ar ha-Sofer®> In this short composition Levinsohn criticizes traditional 
views in the Karaite literature of the Middle Ages and up to Firkovich’s Hotem 
Tokhnit. Levinsohn draws on the classical points of contention debated in 
medieval Karaite and Rabbanite polemics to prove that Firkovich is the logi- 
cal continuation of the age-old Karaite tradition of ahistorical motifs and 
hatred of Rabbanites. Levinsohn demonstrates that Firkovich’s use of various 
quotations is manipulative to the point of fakery'®* and attempts to refute the 
Protestant and maskilic argument that the Karaites lack a Talmud. He argues 
that the same sort of writing exists in Karaite literature, but under a different 
appellation—“the burden of inheritance” or “analogical reasoning” (heqqésh)— 
and that the Karaites observe some of the injunctions established by the tal- 
mudic sages.!85 


181 Russian: crapooOpaqupl (lit. “Old Ritualists,” ie, Old Believers), who left the Russian 
Orthodox Church during the 1650s and 1660s in the wake of the reforms of Patriarch 
Nikon of Moscow and Czar Aleksey Mikhailovich. The politically oriented reforms, under 
which liturgy, religious practices, etc. were to follow those in use in Constantinople, pro- 
voked a fierce backlash among both clerics and the laity. At the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries there were approximately one million Old Believers in the Russian 
Empire. 

182  Gottlober, ibid. 

183  Levinsohn, Ta‘ar ha-Sofer. The volume was written in 1851 but published only posthu- 
mously, in 1862. 

184 Ibid., 18-22. 

185 Ibid., 28-29. 
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At the beginning of Ta‘ar ha-Sofer Levinsohn includes a poem intended 
to serve the book as an epigraph in which he criticizes the worldview of the 
contemporary Karaites as he understood it, though without mention of their 
name: 


The Sects and the Seasons 

Among the Jews are three divisions: 

Intellectuals [maskilim], miscreants [Karaites], and paragons [hdsidim]. 
Of each matter, the intellectual 

Examines and criticizes the past. 

And this of the paragon—he 

Seeks out and pursues the future. 

And what seeks the miscreant? 

Exclusively the present! 


Even in Firkovich’s lifetime, though mainly once the fear of him had dissi- 
pated with his passing, disappointed voices were heard of those who reached 
the conclusion that he had abused the trust put in him by the government 
for the advancement of sectarian interests while at the same time dispar- 
aging and calumniating the Rabbanites. As the years passed, some of his 
friends became fierce critics. One of these was Ephraim Deinard (1846-1930), 
who served as personal secretary to Firkovich during the 1860s. Deinard, like 
Firkovich, was a collector of manuscripts and a scholar of Crimean, Karaite, 
and Krymchak history who traveled much and published many books and 
articles. In two of his books, Massa’ Qrim and Tolédot Eben Reshef,8° Deinard 
questions the purity of his erstwhile patron’s motives, harshly criticizes his 
historical theories, and inveighs against his counterfeit documents, includ- 
ing broad treatment in Massa’ Qrim of the methods used to produce these 
forgeries. In the introduction Deinard writes: 


I said in my heart that it is time to take action for our people, to reveal 
the mask cloaking the face of this man, who astounded the entire world 
with his wondrous discoveries. I attempted to debate with him mouth- 
to-mouth and told him clearly that his discoveries could not stand before 
the seat of criticism ... and I found that all of his words, statements, and 
discoveries were false, and he alone their father.!87 


186 Deinard, Eben Reshef. 
187. Idem, Mass@ Qrim, 1. 
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Though it is a tendentious work containing a number of historical errors, 
Deinard’s Mass@ Qrim is an important source on Karaite and Krymchak history 
and culture, as well as concerning Firkovich’s life. Deinard’s criticism aroused 
the wrath of some maskilim, who viewed it as an expression of intolerance. 
For example, Zweifel, who was personally acquainted with Firkovich, viewed 
the arguments made by Deinard as nothing more than anti-Karaite slurs and 
rejected his work peremptorily. For Zweifel, tolerance and détente between the 
two denominations were supreme values, and he therefore completely disre- 
garded the facts cited by Deinard. Zweifel argued that Deinard’s Mass@ Qrim 
was intended “to destroy all peace and fraternity, to cast to the earth the dia- 
dem of the hope of slowly uniting with these, our estranged brothers, as it will 
stimulate contention and incite conflict with its pointed language.”!88 

Daniel Khvolson also initially voiced excitement at the discoveries reported 
by Firkovich.!8° Khvolson viewed the different chronologies invented by 
Firkovich as particularly important and accepted most of the latter's theories, 
even though he had discerned certain falsifications early on. However, in 1881, 
following criticism by Harkavy, Khvolson was compelled to personally con- 
duct an inspection of some of the gravestones in the Chufut-Kale cemetery, 
and promptly changed his view. He describes the change in his book on the 
gravestones,!9° acknowledging that Firkovich had indeed forged some tomb 
inscriptions and colophons. The most comprehensive analysis of Firkovich’s 
work is that written by Harkavy,!%! in which he describes Firkovich’s method 


188 Zweifel, Sanégor, 39. 

189 Khvolson signed a contract with Firkovich and his son-in-law Gabriel in 1862 under which 
he was to be paid 1,500 rubles for editing “according to the demands of science” and com- 
pleting Firkovich’s work based on his findings. Under the agreement the book was to 
be published in German, and subsequently in Russian, as coauthored by Firkovich and 
Khvolson. Khvolson, however, received the material from Firkovich, prepared it for print, 
and published a book in German bearing only his own name, resulting in a feud between 
the two. Firkovich published an article on the matter under Gabriel's name; see Taspuua 
®upxosuy, “IIo noBogy crarpu.” In any event, the publication of the book by Khvolson, 
whose name was highly regarded in the academic world, burnished Firkovich’s reputa- 
tion and contributed to the value of his collections. See Chwolson, Achtzehn hebriische 
Grabinschriften. For the Russian version see XBompcoun, Bocemnadyam Eepeticxux 
Hadepobnex Hadnuceii. Concerning the incident see Vasyutinski, “Copyright.” 

190 Khvolson, Corpus inscriptionum hebraicarum. 

191 Abraham Harkavy (1835-1919) was one of the greatest scholars among the pioneers of 
Jewish studies in Russia. He gained admission in 1859 to Saint Petersburg University, where 
he studied under Khvolson. He also studied in Paris and Berlin. Harkavy attempted to 
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of forging documents!% and refutes his historical theories.!9* Hermann Strack, 
following some two months spent in the Crimea, published his own book! 
containing an analysis of Firkovich’s forgeries. 

Despite the mutual interest of the maskilim and Karaites, the two groups 
had disparate expectations. As Zweifel expresses in his criticism of Deinard, 
some maskilim believed that 


Our brothers the Karaites, on seeing us, who are more numerous and 
more sagacious than they, starting along paths of peace, will cast off their 
folly and obduracy in several matters of the Torah, will learn to apprise 
us in accordance with our values, and will find themselves admitting the 
truth involuntarily and unwillingly, for this is the way of human beings: 
to love those who love him, to respect those who respect him, and to find 
the good in them.!% 


Krochmal, a proponent of reconciliation with the Karaites, had previously 
voiced a similar view on the matter: 


For those Karaites who reside here ... deserve their piece of honor and 
that [we] come near to them by upright deed, acting toward them with 
humility and in the way of truth and peace, so long as they too act toward 
us wholesomely and remove from themselves the intransigence of | their] 
mouths, speaking wayward things against the wise rabbis of this genera- 
tion, etc., ... not to taunt them and not to close the gate of repentance 
before them.196 


The position taken by Krochmal and Zweifel was typical enough of the 
maskilim, who aspired for greater unity with the Karaites in accordance with 


obtain a position as a lecturer at Saint Petersburg University, but Khvolson intervened to 
prevent the appointment. Harkavy subsequently began work as a librarian at the Imperial 
Public Library in Saint Petersburg. He later became the curator of the Jewish Department, 
most of whose works were from Firkovich’s collections. 

192 For the most significant book that he published on the matter, in conjunction with 
Hermann Strack, a Lutheran Hebraist from Leipzig, see Harkavy, Altjudische Denkmaler. 

193 1n1874, after Firkovich’s death, Harkavy was invited to Chufut-Kale with Hermann Strack 
to value his second collection, which his descendants wished to sell to the Imperial 
Library. The sale was completed in 1876 at the price of 50,000 rubles. 

194 Strack, Firkowitsch und seine Entdeckungen. 

195 Zweifel, Sanégor, 39. 

196 Krochmal, Moré Nébikhé ha-Zéman, 315. 
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the ideal of improvement that informed the Haskalah in general. As the “elder 
brothers,” “the numerous and sagacious,” they presumed to know well what 
future lot would be best for the Karaites and how the latter must change their 
views. Yet they were not well apprised of the Karaites’ interests and true inten- 
tions, and apparently declined to explore these in depth. The maskilic atti- 
tude described here bears a pronounced, if limited, affinity with the patterns 
of thought typical of European colonial paternalism toward natives in the 
colonies. The maskilim displayed a similar attitude toward the Jewish masses, 
and in particular toward the Hasidim.!%” Their stance may be understood as a 
synthesis of feelings of superiority as representatives of civilization and their 
desire to improve the Jews and transform them into cultured people according 
to the European model. The glaring difference between their attitudes toward 
the Hasidim and toward the Karaites is that the Hasidim are not romanticized, 
at least in the early years of the Haskalah. Romantic trends tend to develop 
where distance in time or some cultural space permits an object to be crowned 
with a romantic halo. 

How, then, did Karaite scholars perceive the Rabbanite maskilic interest in 
Karaism? Karaites who had been influenced by the Haskalah and called for 
changes in traditional Karaite society took an interest in Hebrew literature 
and secular education in general. They were happy to develop relationships 
with Rabbanite maskilim, but many were of the view that there were some 
Rabbanites who had finally become convinced of the truth of Karaism.!%° 
Firkovich himself saw the Haskalah as a vehicle for disseminating his ideas 
and for speeding up a reformative process, discussed above, that would result 
in the disappearance of the Talmud. 

Maskilic hopes of a Karaite-Rabbanite confederation were not destined to 
be realized. Their place in the thought of the Haskalah remained that of a uto- 
pian dream as well as the messianic hopes of the Protestant Millenarians in 
Europe. 


8.3.3 From Text to Reality: The New Karaite Historical Identity and 

Its Manifestations 
Abraham Firkovich viewed himself as being simultaneously a researcher dis- 
covering sensational information and developing important scientific theo- 
ries, and a spiritual leader ushering the members of his small flock into a 
new historical era. He wrote Karaite history based on narratives taken from 
medieval Karaite literature, which he redacted and supplemented with his 


197 Concerning this phenomenon see Bartal, “Pinsk.” 
198 Fahn, ibid., 115. 
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own narratives, seeking to imbue his writing with scientific validity. Firkovich 
made a decisive contribution to the Karaite community by transforming it 
into a nation, but in doing so he also unconsciously laid the foundations for 
its dejudaization.!°° After his death, Karaite nationalism lurched toward a 
quite anti-Judaic separatist stance that he could not have imagined. The lead- 
ers who succeeded him went even further than he had, basing their claim 
on new theories—some of which have been discussed here—of the alleged 
Turkic and Khazar origins of the Karaites. The differences between Karaites 
and Rabbanites described by the leaders of the former to the government dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, which in that period had been for the purposes 
of appearance alone, gradually became principles that guided the policies of 
community leaders. With the passage of a few decades these principles 
became an indivisible part of the historical consciousness of most Eastern 
European Karaites. 

As early as the 1870s two articles by anonymous Karaites that were pub- 
lished in the Russian press advocated openly for discarding the dictates of 
their religion due to their identification with “Rabbanism.’ An anonymous 
article published in Novorossiyskie Vedomosti*©° in 1870 calls on the Karaites 
to stop celebrating Purim because that festival has significance only for Jews. 
Another article in the same publication, quoting Grigoriev’s argument of the 
Karaites’ descent from the Khazars, counsels the Karaites to set aside Jewish 
practices such as Sabbath observance, festivals, dietary restrictions, and those 
associated with ritual purity. It calls for them to renounce not only Hebrew, but 
even “the antiquated Tatar dialect,” in favor of the exclusive use of Russian.?°! 

This clear assimilative agenda corresponds to the prescriptions of the radi- 
cal maskilim in general. In the Karaite Haskalah, however, this agenda incor- 
porated a disdain for Judaism. The attitude of the Karaite majority at the dawn 
of the twentieth century was characterized by a dichotomy under which any- 
thing identified with Jewish tradition was viewed as strictly Rabbanite, while 
Karaism itself became an amorphous concept occupying the same semantic 
field as the Khazars, the Turcs, and the lost tribes. 

The Hebrew language, dismissed as “the language of the Old Testament” 
or “the biblical language,” lost its standing among the Karaites during this 


199 Concerning the dejudaization of the Karaites see Freund, Karaites and Dejudaization. The 
volume contains errors and questionable conclusions, and caution is in order. 

200 C.M., “Heckombko cioB 0 Kapaumax,” Hoeopoccutickue sedomocmu 37 (1870). Quoted in 
Kizilov, “Social Adaptation and Manipulation.” 

201 CM, “Koe-uro 0 kapaumax,’ Hosopoccuticxue eedomocmu 65-66 (1870). Quoted in Kizilov, 
ibid. 
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period, and its use declined noticeably. A significant proportion of the works 
published in Hebrew in the late nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth consisted of adapted folk literature, including translations into 
Russian, and poetry of a liturgical style written in honor of the czars. During 
the early decades of the twentieth century Karaites published journals that 
championed integration into wider society and discussed mainly current 
events in the lives of the Karaites of the Crimea, Lithuania, and Poland: The 
Karaite Life (Kapaumcxaa /Kusnv), a Russian-language periodical published 
in Moscow from 1911 to 1912; Karaite Word (Kapaumcxoe caoeo), published in 
Vilna from 1913 to 1914, also in Russian; and Karaite Thought (Mysl karaimska), 
published in Polish from 1924 to 1939.20 

Disavowal of the history that the Karaites had in common with the 
Rabbanites and mass abandonment of religious observance resulted in a pro- 
found identity crisis among the young. The problem of the national identity 
of Russian Karaites was first distilled in the early twentieth century by David 
Kukiz6éw, a descendant of the author of Dod Mordékhay and a preeminent 
Karaite leader, in an article entitled “National Consciousness”2°3 accompanied 
by several possible solutions. He argues that the Jewish people never devel- 
oped a notion of national identity due to the rigidness of their age-old reli- 
gious system, and instead produced the distorted idea of their being a “chosen 
people,” reflecting disdain for other nations and a dearth of scientific and artis- 
tic development.? This heritage, combined with a lack of basic education 
among the Jewish people, prevented the Karaites from undergoing the intel- 
lectual development so critical to the rise of national consciousness. Kukizéw 
opines that the key instruments for construction of a national consciousness 
are integration into general culture through education in secular subjects 
and the Russian language, which ought to be common to all Karaites in the 
empire;*° training professional teachers and improving the education pro- 
vided in Karaite schools, as well as improving Hebrew instruction; and debates 
and symposia concerning national consciousness with participants from all 
Karaite communities of the world.?°° 

This position is essentially a maskilic one with respect to the synthesis of 
general culture and values with certain elements of a Karaite national heritage 


202 Anewseries was published in 1945-49. 

203 Ajasug Koxus0s, “HalMonaibHoe caMoco3HaHHe.” 

204 Ibid., 22. 

205 Onthe importance of the Karaites’ relinquishment of the Tatar language and transition to 
Russian see his article “Pycckuit unm Tarapcxuii.’ 

206 jasug Koxnusos, “HarmonambHoe camoco3HaHue,’ 26. 
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freed from its religious confines. Karaite maskilim, such as David Kukizow and 
Ilya Kazaz, attempted to bring together the Enlightenment and Karaite tradi- 
tion. As contended by Kukizéw, however, Karaite schools, including the official 
Alexander 111 High Study Hall,?° were failing to fulfill their national mission.2% 
The number of students in Karaite educational institutions waned from one 
year to the next. Parents saw no need for their children to study parochial sub- 
jects, and preferred to register them in public schools. 

The stance of Karaite communal leaders was far from consistent, advocat- 
ing the development of a Karaite national consciousness, yet failing to provide 
a univocal definition of this concept. As these leaders pressed Karaite society 
to jettison the Jewish content of its heritage, the idea of a national conscious- 
ness progressively ceased to have any meaning. They called themselves (and 
requested that the government officially call their community) “the Russian 
Karaites” (pycckue kapaumt), yet this appellation had even less meaning than 
“the Russians of the Mosaic faith,” because their religion, now known as “the 
biblical faith,’ had been emptied of religious meaning and was of less and less 
import. These circumstances steadily blurred the differences between the 
Karaites, the majority of whom spoke Russian as their mother tongue by 
the end of the nineteenth century, and the general population. 

Karaite maskilim who worked to develop a secular national culture did not 
succeed in preventing the assimilation of their coreligionists within Russian 
society, and even somewhat accelerated this process. Karaite assimilation pro- 
ceeded similarly to that of Rabbanite Jews, though there were fundamental 
differences. The phenomenon was pervasive among the Karaites due to several 
factors unique to them: rights equal to those of Russians, the small size of the 
community, and the confluence of an effort to separate from the Jewish people 
on the one hand and the lack of any cultural or religious alternative on the 
other. Numerous Karaites who studied or administered businesses in the cities 
of Russia were disconnected from the community and often from their fami- 
lies, leading many to convert to Christianity and marry Christians. 

From the 1870s to the 1940s conceptions of Karaite history, religious iden- 
tity, and ethnicity were going through a process of continual transformation 
as communal leaders tendered to the public a revised version of their history 
and unfamiliar customs bound together with no semblance of consistency. 
The central figure in the creation and development of the new Karaite history 


207. The institution was established in 1895 and closed its doors in 1918. Studies there were 
conducted in Russian, with an emphasis on general studies. Ilya Kazaz was the superin- 
tendent of the seminary. 
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and identity was the aforementioned Seraya Szapszat. To his mind the Karaite 
faith was representative of the early Christianity that Jesus followed in the era 
of his clashes with the Pharisees. The Karaites, he claimed, accepted Jesus and 
Muhammad as prophets, but theirs was a thousand-year-old religion distinct 
from all others.2°° As support for his argument, Szapszat drew on the words of 
Russian Orthodox churchmen, such as Metropolitan Seraphim: “The Karaite 
faith, in the estimation of the Russian Orthodox Church, is indeed an inde- 
pendent religion.”21° Szapszat continues: “The will to view the Karaites of the 
Crimea as Jews?" simply because their faith evolved among the Children of 
Israel is bewildering. It follows from this analogy that the Christians too ought 
to be viewed as Jews, and all Muslims ought to be viewed as Arabs.”2!” 

According to Szapszat the remnants of pagan beliefs and practices surviving 
among the Karaites were proof of their affinity with the Turkic peoples and 
their lack of connection to Rabbanite Jewry. He argued that the Karaites had 
preserved the memory of an ancient mythology demonstrating their belief in 
two gods: the good god, Ulug Ata (Great Father), believed to bring peace, rain, 
and produce to the world, and the evil god, Kargal Ata, deemed responsible 
for disease, famine, and assorted disasters. Szapszat also mentions the sacred 
oaks in Balta Tiimez (literally, “the axe shall not touch’) in the Karaite cem- 
etery of Chufut-Kale. According to Szapszat, when famine struck in the days 
that a Karaite community was active in that city, the faithful came to these 
oaks with the Tanakh in hand to pray for rain.?!5 There is no known evidence 
of this practice, though it was ardently accepted by the generations of Karaite 
theorists that succeeded him. Szapszat stressed these customs as proof of the 
Karaites’ historical link with the Khazars and Chuvashes.?!* He also appealed 
to racial arguments, contending that there was no visual resemblance between 
Rabbanite Jews and Karaites, in explicit reference to the Karaites’ ostensible 
Turkic origins.? 

It bears mention that the proof offered of the Karaites’ Turkic origins and 
the emphasis placed on alleged racial differences between them and the 


209 Wanman, Kapaumoi u Yyfym-Kane, 30-31. 
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Rabbanites (e.g., skull size, width of face, shape of eyes, and character) were 
entirely in keeping with the thinking that prevailed from the late nineteenth 
century through the 1920s. Physical anthropology was a popular pursuit at 
the time throughout Europe and Russia. For the Karaites anthropology was a 
means of promoting ahistorical ideas. 

Arkady D. Elkind compared the anthropological properties of various Jewish 
communities, including the Karaites, while Samuel Weissenberg specifically 
contrasted the features of the Rabbanites with those of the Karaites.?!© The 
Karaite Life and other periodicals published many articles including anthro- 
pological information on the differences between the two groups. In 1911, 
for instance, this journal published an editorial endorsing the origins of the 
Crimean Karaites proposed by Firkovich, based on the assumption that they 
had descended from the captives taken by Shalmaneser while at the same time 
they were the last of the Khazars. As proof of this ahistorical coincidence, the 
authors offer evidence from the field of physical anthropology, relying on data 
provided by Weissenberg.?!” 

Szapszat marked the beginning of the Polish and Soviet scholarly tendency 
to “Turcify” the Karaites. Each scholar developed the idea in his own way with 
the addition of a variety of conflicting perspectives and narratives. In its entry 
on the Karaites, the Great Soviet Encyclopedia explains that they are “descen- 
dants of ancient Turkic peoples that resided within the borders of the Khazar 
kingdom from the eighth to the tenth century.”218 None other than this theory, 
concerning the Karaites’ Khazar origins, became accepted in official Soviet 
science—and with ample reason. Soviet science generally selected theories 
that detached and alienated the peoples of the Soviet Union from their histori- 
cal roots and cultural heritage. Nonetheless, these words of the encyclopedia 
were frequently quoted as an authoritative source by the Karaites, the modern 
“scholars” of Karaism in the Soviet and especially post-Soviet period. 

The alleged Turkic origins of the Karaites effectively saved them from exter- 
mination by the Nazis in areas of the Soviet Union and Poland occupied by 
the Third Reich during World War 11.7! The risk to Eastern European Karaites’ 
lives during the war and their salvation by these ahistorical theories only 
strengthened their Turkic identity and helped the theories to become ascen- 
dant among them. 
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The generation of Karaites that came of age in the Soviet Union after the 
war had no memory of its Jewish roots. Not only did many proponents of 
modern Karaism who emerged with the fall of the Soviet Union carry for- 
ward the theories advocated by Szapszat, but many of them even strove 
to distance themselves from Karaism. For example, in his book Karaites,??° 
Alexander Polkanov, an ideologue of the Crimean Karaites, writes: 


Today, it can be established on the basis of translations of Mongol and 
Persian authors of the thirteenth through sixteenth centuries that the 
Karaites of the Crimea, whose true name is Kara in the singular and Kerait 
in the plural, are descendants of the Turkic tribe of the same name, and 
thus they called themselves in Asia, thus they were called in the Golden 
Horde, thus they call themselves in the Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania.?! 


He continues: “There is information from Chinese sources that during the 
sixth century they separated from the Kyrgyz tribe and settled in Altai.”2?2 
The Kerait named by Polkanov were a Nestorian Mongolian tribe thoroughly 
unrelated to the Karaites. 

The above work and a host of others published in recent decades?23 demon- 
strate that during the twentieth century the Karaites of Eastern Europe and the 
Crimea became a different nation unconnected not only to Judaism, but even 
to the Karaism propounded by Szapszal. They deny the existence of any histor- 
ical link with Karaite communities outside of the Crimea and Eastern Europe. 
During the last few years, however, a new Karaite community has emerged in 
the Crimea whose members have begun the process of returning to Judaism 
and who maintain ties with Israel. 


8.3.4 Karaite Nationalism: Unique Features 
There are various points that may be said to mark the start of Karaite nation- 
alism, in accordance with the various schools and theories of nationalism. 
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Devotees of the modernist approach view the emergence of nations and the 
phenomenon of nationalism as products of modern, industrialized society 
resulting from the development of the printing press and mass media. These 
scholars typically focus on the trappings of modernization, such as the rise of 
civil society and capitalism. They define modernism in chronological and soci- 
ological terms and assign a decisive role in the rise of nationalism to elites and 
the ingress of the national idea, which in some cases comes through manipu- 
lation of the majority. Among the proponents of the modernist approach are 
Ermest Gellner, Benedict Anderson, Eric J. Hobsbawm, and Elie Kedourie.?2+ 
The approach changes from one theorist to the next, and it bears noting that 
most are sociologists or historians with post-Marxist tendencies. Modernist 
scholars generally disregard such nationalist components as religion and sys- 
tems of ethnic symbols and traditions when considering the emotional dimen- 
sion of modern nationalism, whose roots extend to the primordial nationalism 
that first made itself felt in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

Taking a modernist view would dictate that we place the beginning of 
Karaite nationalism in the modern era, corresponding to the activities of such 
figures as Suitanski and Firkovich. We then would deem the work of these indi- 
viduals an effort by elites to produce a new, secular national ideology that used 
things religious and historical to promote the idea of emancipation with the 
aid of journalism and other modern tools—above all, the scientific techniques 
of the time. 

Such an account of the case of Karaite nationalism is essentially faithful to 
reality, but fails to address the case study of Karaite nationalism in all its com- 
plexity due to the above limitations of the modernist approach. A potential 
alternative or supplement to the modernist view is offered by Anthony D. Smith, 
one of the foremost living scholars of the subject. Smith advocates ethno-sym- 
bolism, an approach that seeks “to link modern nations and nationalism with 
earlier collective cultural identities and sentiments.’225 Smith acknowledges 
the premodern (primordial) nationalism whose existence the modernists do 
not recognize, positing a continuity between this nationalism and that which 
followed with modernization. Among the manifestations of this continuity 
under the ethno-symbolic model are the adaptation and transformation of 
select historical facts and materials from the past—traditions, narratives, cus- 
toms, symbols, and so on—to serve present needs, such as the construction of a 
new ethnic history or the advancement of concrete national interests.?2° In this 
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view, nationalism never appears ex nihilo, but is always based on preexisting tra- 
ditions. The ethno-symbolic approach allows us to observe the Karaite case in 
historical perspective: to trace the components of premodern Karaite national- 
ism (such as narratives, historical conceptions, and symbols), establish the role 
that they played in the rise of Karaite nationalism, and describe the character of 
this nationalism and the patterns present within it. 

During the modern era, as demonstrated previously, the Karaites turned to 
their ancient traditions and transformed the narratives found in the “schism lit- 
erature” of the Middle Ages with the purpose of presenting to the government, 
and ultimately to themselves, a new image of a group worthy of emancipation. 
These medieval traditions lacked developed arguments concerning historical 
or social differences between Karaites and Rabbanites, leaving modern Karaite 
leaders to supplement the traditional narratives with falsified historical mate- 
rial to buttress their contentions and complement them with new arguments. 
This combination of ancient traditions and novel material was the basis for 
the construction of a Karaite national narrative appropriate to satisfy current 
social needs, and was responsible for the emergence of a new national identity. 

A prominent feature of the nineteenth-century transformation of ancient 
materials was the process of segregating the religious from the ethnic, as the 
importance of the former steadily contracted and that of the latter expanded. 
The secularization of ancient traditions was expressed, inter alia, by their his- 
toricization—i.e., their use as solely historical narratives in the service of a 
national idea, rather than as expressing religious principles or sacred values 
as in the past. This process of historicization is quintessentially characteris- 
tic of a modern society, typical also of Rabbanite Jews during the Haskalah 
and of many other nations in Europe and elsewhere. Against this backdrop, it 
behooves us to closely consider the process of historicization, its constituent 
elements, and the relationships between them, as does Smith. 

There are several trends particular to the rise of Karaite nationalism that are 
less common, or else quite uncommon, in other cases of nationalism. Aside 
from the adaptation of ancient sources, Karaite nationalism demonstrated 
an ability and tendency to adapt its historical material to the national agenda 
of the locally dominant nation or that in power. One example is Abraham 
Leonowicz’s aforementioned ahistorical narrative concerning the settlement 
of Karaites in Halicz in the time of Prince Daniel of Galicia, informed by his 
goal of adapting the Karaite narrative to a system of historical notions devel- 
oped by the intellectuals of the Ruthenian national movement. A compara- 
ble example is the effort by Sultanski and Firkovich to incorporate the history 
of Eastern European and Crimean Karaites within that of ancient Rus and 
the Russian Empire by integrating modified versions of traditions regarding 
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the destruction of Samaria, the ten tribes, and so forth in historical events 
and narratives belonging to Russian history. This pattern of formal adapta- 
tion and incorporation of narratives by Karaites is reminiscent of the expres- 
sions of Polish, Lithuanian, and Russian primordial nationalism considered 
earlier, which sought to integrate the history of each of these peoples within 
the historical narratives of ancient Rome. Among the Karaites, this pattern 
appeared only with the arrival of the modern era. In Karaite nationalism, 
the tendency to seek integration into the history of neighboring nations pro- 
ceeded conjointly with separation from Rabbanite Jewry, which itself served 
as a reason to search for a new identity in the annals of the nations. 

The same phenomenon manifests itself in the work of Seraya Szapszal, 
who almost totally Turcified the Eastern European Karaites during the twen- 
tieth century. The model of Karaite nationalism that he conceived was appar- 
ently inspired by the Pan-Turkism of Kemal Atatiirk (ruled 1923-38). While in 
Istanbul from 1919 to 1928 Szapszat witnessed the accelerated reforms under- 
way in Turkey whose aim was to realize a secular, historicist model of nation- 
alism: to mold a new Turkish identity based on the history of the Turkic 
peoples, yet without Islam or Arabic, and including European practices and 
values. Atatiirk led reforms in the area of language, abolishing the Arabic 
alphabet as well as Arabic and Persian words, and established that prayers 
and the Quran would be recited in Turkish. Turkish and Ottoman history 
were also subjected to a substantial degree of revision. This model appears to 
have been Szapszal’s primary, or even exclusive, source of inspiration.22” He 
worked to turn the Karaites into a part of the great pan-Turkic nation, plac- 
ing emphasis on the heritage of the Khazars and himself conceiving for the 
Karaites ostensibly Khazar practices and an allegedly ancient Karaite ethos.228 
The central elements in Szapszat’s scheme were the Turkic language spoken 
by the Karaites and Turkic influences on Karaite folklore and customs, which 
were augmented by ostensible links between the Karaites and the Khazars 
claimed by Abraham Firkovich and Solomon Beim. 

Also unique to Karaite nationalism is its dual system of concepts, narra- 
tives, and values. One, including such messages as the idea that Karaism is a 
distinct religion and its special relationship with Christians and Christianity, 
was presented to the government and society at large in the late eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. The second, traditional system was an alter- 
nate one intended for internal use and communications with Rabbanites. As 
the decades passed, all of the materials that initially had merely supported 
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presentations made to the outside world became integral elements of the 
national consciousness of the Karaites, whose identity these elements 
transformed beyond recognition. For example, the pro-Christian idea—the 
emphasis on the closeness, similarity, and fraternity between Karaites (unlike 
Rabbanites) and Christians—in the narratives of Sultanski and Firkovich 
that was originally alien to most Karaites gradually became a central pillar 
of Karaite national consciousness. In the hands of Szapszat this element was 
historicized, as described previously, in the form of the claim that the Karaite 
faith is a reflection of early Christianity. 

The modernist approach would view Karaite nationalism as a classic case 
along the lines of the constructionist schema in which elites planned and engi- 
neered a novel nationalism and imposed it on the majority of their commu- 
nity. In the lexicon of Hobsbawm and Ranger, such a phenomenon would be 
described as an “invented tradition.” They argue that such traditions 


are highly relevant to that comparatively recent historical innovation, the 
“nation,” with its associated phenomena: nationalism, the nation-state, 
national symbols, histories and the rest. All these rest on exercises in so- 
cial engineering which are often deliberate and always innovative, if only 
because historical novelty implies innovation.?29 


Yet, although the paradigm contemplated by Hobsbawm and Ranger appears 
so straightforward and simple to apply, it must be treated with caution. As 
Smith rightly notes, how a tradition that has indeed been invented could so 
resoundingly strike a chord is not readily clear. He argues that the elements 
brought to bear are in fact part of a substantial historical continuity: not newly 
invented, but anchored in the culture and traditions of the past.?3° The Karaite 
case features a continuity in the maintenance of certain national traditions 
dating to the medieval period, which were adapted to suit societal needs over 
the course of several centuries. The novel elements added during the nine- 
teenth century were for the most part incorporated into ancient traditions. 
Turning again to Hobsbawm and Ranger, we must ask, if the national tradi- 
tion is a truly novel invention, then who invents it? What identifies the elites 
who invent it, and what determines the content of their inventions? The mod- 
ernist approach offers no answers to these questions. What is more, just how 
these elites would be defined in the Karaite case is unclear. Are they a new 
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political leadership that is not identified with the Karaite past, or communal 
leaders who represent traditional values? 

Homi K. Bhabha, the scholar of nationalism and post-colonialism, pro- 
vides some direction for searching out these answers in his depiction of 
nation-forming as an ongoing and dynamic process. In his view, an exist- 
ing nation reshapes itself continually; the nation is a pedagogical object of 
the elites, while the members of the nation are a subject that represents a 
national narrative through social praxis and is a role model for the elites.291 
It follows that the rise or existence of nationalism entails a reversal of roles 
between the elite and the people: Bhabha identifies tension, even a struggle 
for control of narratives, between the pedagogical and the performative.?92 
In other words, the elites obtain the elements of nationalism from the cul- 
ture represented by the people as the subject of a national narrative. 

One issue that reminds us of the need to draw conclusions with caution is the 
fact that the present study is based in the main on books and other documents 
written by community leaders and published by a Karaite press that mostly 
reflected the ideology of these leaders. The kind of popular base that Karaite 
nationalism enjoyed and the character of the relationship between this base and 
the elites remain unclear. There is only very scarce surviving material that attests 
to opposition or disagreement with the policy of the elites, but it is impossible to 
conclude definitively that there was no competing stance.783 We may assume 
that opposing views were not expressed in writing because the opponents lacked 
sufficient education, and that even when such views were committed to writing, 
they were not published in the Karaite press because the latter followed the ideo- 
logical line promulgated by Firkovich and Szapszal. 

One way or the other, there was no objection or alternative position offered 
to the activities and policies of Karaite leaders with the power to prevent the 
progressive dejudaization that followed the complete emancipation and rapid 
acculturation of the tiny Karaite community. The historical circumstances of 
World War I! conclusively gave victory to Karaite Turkic nationalism as the 
sole avenue of escape from mass genocide. 
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Conclusion 


I have endeavored in the present study to trace the emergence and transfor- 
mation of historical narratives in the literature and thought of the Karaites. 
Throughout this process, which has in the preceding pages been considered 
against a broad cultural and historical context, the textual reality created by 
the spiritual leaders of the Karaite community incorporated these narratives 
to alter the social circumstances and historical identity of their followers. 

Until the twentieth century, as detailed here, these narratives concern- 
ing the Karaite-Rabbanite schism in the periods of the First and the Second 
Temple served as the basis of the Karaites’ outlook on their place in history and 
their sense of religious and ethnic singularity. The continued existence of these 
narratives through the centuries may be explained by their fulfillment of con- 
crete social and cultural roles in various periods. The development of schism 
literature during the Middle Ages answered the needs of the anti-Rabbanite 
polemical enterprise and permitted the Karaites to form a self-consciousness 
as a distinct movement. In the Ottoman Empire these narratives were adapted 
and developed in response to the renewal of this polemical activity in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The ongoing debate, conducted against the 
backdrop of the more powerful influence of Rabbanite halakhah, custom, and 
literature on the Karaites during this time, created a need to consolidate an 
independent Karaite identity. As reflected by contemporary treatises, Karaite 
writing in the communities of Eastern Europe and the Crimea in the fifteenth 
to seventeenth centuries (a time when members of these communities viewed 
themselves to an extent as part of the Rabbanite world) does not contain a 
genre of “schism” (hilliiq). The decline of interest in schism literature brought 
with it the creation of a new historical genre, namely chronography, which 
flourished in the Crimea and Poland-Lithuania under the influence of general 
(Tatar and Polish) literature and that of the Rabbanites. 

Schism discourse reappeared in Eastern European Karaite writing of the 
late seventeenth and the early eighteenth century following contacts with 
Protestants who put theological questions to Karaite scholars, compelling 
the latter to reevaluate their thinking on the subject. The prevalent image of 
Karaites in Protestant literature influenced the form taken by the new Karaite 
national identity, with Protestant Hebraists imparting their image of the 
Karaites—a kind of orientalistic fantasy—to their object of study. The Karaites 
in turn employed the image obtained from the Protestants to construct their 
national narrative, incorporating into the image formative traditions from the 
Middle Ages that until then had rested on the brink of oblivion. 
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In the eighteenth century, and even more so in the nineteenth century, 
the Karaite attitude toward Rabbanite Judaism was influenced by the par- 
adigms then current in the Christian world, leading to a steady change in 
Karaite-Rabbanite relations. As early as the writing of Simhah Isaac Lutski in 
the eighteenth century, portrayals of the Pharisees who lived in the time 
of the Second Temple include features that the Christian environment 
attributed to the Rabbanites of Eastern Europe. This trend found prominent 
expression in the writing of Sultanski and Firkovich, where characteristics 
held in common by Karaites and Christians are held up in contrast to those 
of the Rabbanites, who in the writing of these authors appear as the opposite of 
the Karaites in terms of both their character and their ostensibly deficient 
social functioning. During this period these features of the Rabbanites are 
for the first time alleged by Karaite authors to result from their distorted 
faith, immoderate commitment to the Talmud, and crucifixion of Jesus— 
precisely as in the classic Christian depiction of the Jews. 

Notwithstanding the use of these ideas in their writing, Karaite leaders, 
especially Firkovich, cultivated broad scholarly and personal ties with maskilim 
in Western Europe and particularly Russia, enabled by the romanticization of 
Karaism by the maskilim, as by the Protestants, as a brand of authentic Judaism 
with rationalist and scripturalist tendencies. These maskilim also sought to 
unify the various Jewish denominations under the banner of the Haskalah, and 
set themselves the mission of helping Karaite communities attain enlighten- 
ment and modernization. These attitudes were fertile ground for cooperation 
in the study of Karaite history, which maskilim viewed as part of a common 
heritage. The Karaites meanwhile received assistance from maskilic scholars 
in their scholarship and in arranging for the publication of their writings about 
Karaism in Hebrew periodicals. The rapport between the Karaites and some 
maskilim lasted about fifty years, but came to an end because of the different 
expectations of the two parties. This relationship resulted in the development 
of the study of Karaism and gave substantial momentum to the rise of Jewish 
studies in general and especially in the Russian Empire. 

The new narratives of the period, such as the theories promulgated by 
Firkovich regarding proto-Karaite settlement of the Crimea in the time of 
Cambyses, the Karaite origins of the Krymchaks, and the ethos of the gal- 
lant service rendered by the Karaites in the courts of Lithuanian dukes, were 
widely quoted in the books of social and cultural leaders as well as by Polish 
and Russian scholars, among them such figures as Tadeusz Czacki, Wladystaw 
Syrokomla, and Vasily V. Grigoriev. These scholars obtained most of their 
knowledge of Karaism from the writings of the Protestants and personal 
conversations with Karaites. Karaite authors in turn quoted their work as an 
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authoritative source in their writing, which used the remarks of these scholars 
and of the Protestants to support the Karaite campaign to secure emancipa- 
tion from the Russian government. Nineteenth-century Karaite authors also 
made use of authentic materials, such as historical chronicles, and of adapted 
and revised versions of the traditions of neighboring peoples. 

The need for original documents to prove the preferred status bestowed 
on the Karaites by ruling powers in various periods, to demonstrate the benefit 
that their activities brought to the state, and to accentuate their praiseworthy 
character gave rise to a wave of forged historical documents. A parallel phe- 
nomenon existed in the Russian academic world, primarily among amateur 
historians who were motivated by the patriotism and nationalism that swept 
Russia in the 1810s and sparked a growing interest in Russian history. In both 
cases, Russian and Karaite, the counterfeiting phenomenon resulted from the 
combination of intensified historical consciousness that was part of a nascent 
nationalism, and the absence of a well-developed scientific basis for histori- 
cal scholarship. Such activity among Karaite scholars paradoxically attests to 
a growing social consciousness and increased integration into wider society. 

The forged documents have been examined in this study from a phe- 
nomenological perspective, as a reflection of intellectual currents in society, 
trends in scholarly technique and approach, attitudes toward history, and 
the national and social aspirations of the era. Several aspects of the pseudo- 
scholarship of Karaite autodidacts on one level or another corresponded with 
trends in surrounding society, and are indicative of the motivations thatinspired 
this work. In terms of their content, these documents are part of an effort 
to make Karaite history extend further back, manufacture a heroic national 
ethos, prove the indigenousness of the community, and produce an image of 
a people whose productivity had earned it preferential treatment from rulers 
of the past. Most of these features also appear in Russian historical writing in 
its early stage (from the latter half of the eighteenth century) and particularly 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The crucial aspect of forged historical documents and pseudo-scientific 
writing is that their authors seek to publicize certain ideas in anticipation of 
feedback from their educated audience and specific actions on the part of soci- 
etal leaders and government officials. In the case of the Karaites, publication 
was a means of turning the Karaite question into an important part of the pub- 
lic discourse and thus producing a social change: emancipation. 

A further dimension of note in pseudo-scientific writing is the authors’ 
awareness of the importance of modern scholarship (including current tech- 
niques) and tendency to imbue argumentation with the appearance of scien- 
tific validity in order to make the authors’ ideas a part of academic discourse. 
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Finally, in the case of the Karaites, as that of the Russians, the writing of his- 
tory, whether true or fictitious, plays an important role in molding national 
and civic identity. 

Studying forged documents provides us with a perspective on the world of 
the Russian Enlightenment (though this book is not the place for an extended 
discussion of the matter) and the world of Karaite scholars as influenced by 
it and by the Haskalah. Studying the pseudo-scientific materials, meanwhile, 
exposes us to trends in the development of historical scholarship in the shadow 
of nationalism in Russian and Karaite society. 

Like all nationalisms, the Karaite nationalism that developed during the 
nineteenth century transformed selected historical facts and materials from 
the past in such a way as to adapt them to the peculiar needs of the present. 
Still, Karaite nationalism had unique properties unparalleled in the European 
or Jewish world. It exhibited an ability to alter values and even national his- 
tory to match the cultural and political agenda of those in power, be they the 
Russians, the Ruthenians, or the Turkic peoples, while concurrently, little by 
little, detaching itself from Judaism. The communication of two different 
sets of concepts, narratives, and values—one for the benefit of the govern- 
ment and society in general, the other for intra-Jewish and intra-communal 
use—is also unique to Eastern European Karaite nationalism. The separation 
of the religious and ethnic identity of the Karaites and solidification of a secu- 
lar ethnic identity also proceeded in an unusual manner. Because this process 
called for the surrender of elements that had been central to Karaite identity 
for centuries—history, religious observance, traditional customs, and Hebrew 
literature—it left behind a vacuum. To fill this space, twentieth-century 
Karaite leader Seraya Szapszat theorized a Turkic and Khazar identity for the 
community. This theory also served an important social function, permitting 
the Karaites to survive the anti-Semitism of Poland and the Soviet Union and 
most critically the mass extermination of Eastern European Jewry by the Nazis. 

Another kind of historical writing, distinct from schismatic discourse, 
which reflects a thoroughly different approach to history was the chrono- 
graphic genre. This genre, which had the potential to develop into modern 
historical writing, progressively disappeared during the second half of the 
nineteenth century due to its displacement by a new version of schism litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding declarations of scholarly intent, educated Karaite lead- 
ers in this period used the chronicles strictly in the service of social purposes, 
publishing a few in order to communicate to the government the message that 
the Karaites were loyal to the Russian state, as expressed explicitly in these 
chronicles. The approach taken by leaders of the Karaite community to histori- 
cal documents appears to have been a selective one. Their value (and thus their 
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publication) was a function of their potential to advance the social interests of 
the community. Scientific value was not a leading consideration for self-taught 
Karaite historians of the nineteenth century. As interest in Karaite history dis- 
sipated, the importance of the chronicles decreased, and most were lost. 

This study attempts to provide answers to questions concerning the sub- 
stance and nature of Karaite historical thought, its implications on Karaites’ 
identity, and to a great extent the nature of Karaism as such. Some of the ques- 
tions applied to texts by Karaite intellectuals have here been considered for the 
first time in the context of historical scholarship, cultural studies, and the study 
of nationalism. Some remain unanswered, and these call for further research 
in light of the wealth of historical material available and its great theoretical 
potential. It is my hope that this effort to initiate a discussion about new ques- 
tions of importance to modern scholars will help us to develop a renewed, 
multidimensional perspective on the issues that have appeared here as well 
as to broaden and enrich the enlightened discourse on Karaism both within 
academia and more generally in the realm of modern Jewish culture. 
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Sources in the Polemical Writings of Isaac ben 


Abraham of Troki 


Hizzug Emuna* 


Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim 


Rabbanite Sources 
Isaac ben Judah Abravanel (1437-1508), Isaac ben Judah Abravanel, Mirkebet 


Mirkebet ha-Mishne on Deuteronomy; 
Ma‘ayeneé ha-Yéshua 

Abraham ibn Daud ha-Levi (1110-80), 
Sefer ha-Kabbala 

Abraham ibn Ezra (1089-1164), 
Commentary on Scripture 


Joseph Albo (1380-1444), Séfer 
ha-Iqqarim 

Isaac ben Moses Arama (1420-93-94), 
Agédat Yishaq; Haziit Qasha 
Babylonian Talmud: Aboda Zara; Bab@ 
Batr@ 


Benjamin of Tudela (1110?-73), Séfer 
ha-Massa ot 


Levi ben Gershon (Gersonides, 1288- 
1344), Commentary on Scripture 
David ben Solomon Gans (1541-1613), 
Semah David 
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ha-Mishne on Deuteronomy; Nahdlat Abot 


Abraham ibn Ezra, Commentary on 
Scripture; Yésod Mora’; Mo’zénayim 
Aaron the Priest of Lunel (fourteenth 
century), Arikh ha-Qissiir 

Joseph Albo, Sefer ha-Iqqarim 


Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin, Baba 
Qamma’, Sota, Métla 

Elijah (Bahtr) ben Asher Levita Ashkenazi 
(1468-69-1549), Masoret ha-Masoret; 
Sefer Tishbt 

Bahya ibn Asher (1255-1340), 
Commentary on the Torah 

Benjamin of Tudela, Sefer ha-Massa‘ot 


Moses Cordovero (1522-70), Pardes 
Rimmonim 

Eliezer ben Judah of Worms (1140-1225), 
Yore Hattaim 

Gersonides, Commentary on Scripture 
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Hizzug Emuna* 


APPENDIX A 


Vikkudh ‘im Rabbanim 


Judah ha-Levi (1075?-1141), Séfer 
ha-Kuzart 


The Book of Jossipon (tenth century) 
David ben Joseph Qimhi (1160-1235), 
Commentary on Scripture 

Maimonides (1138-1204), Commentary 
on m. Sanhedrin, ch. 10; Mishné Tora 
(Hilkhot Yésodé ha-Tora) 


Mishnah: Abot 


R. Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi, 1040-— 
1105), Commentary on Scripture 
Saadya Gaon (882-942), Work yet to be 
idenitified 

Séder ‘Olam Rabba 

Séder ‘Olam Zita’ 


Targum Ongelos 


Jacob ben Asher (12702-1340), Yore Dea 
Judah ha-Levi, Séfer ha-Kuzari 


Judah he-Hasid (1150?-1217), Ethical Will 


David ben Joseph Qimhi, Séfer 
ha-Shorashim 

Maimonides, Commentary on m. 
Sanhedrin, ch. 10; Mishné Tora (Hilkhot 
Qiddush ha-Hodesh); More Nébukhim 
Meir ben Jacob of the house of Me’ir ben 
Yair, Composition on Ritual Slaughter 


Menahem ben Aaron ben Zerah (1310- 
85), Seda la-Derekh 

Yom Tov Lipmann Mihlhausen (d. ca. 
1440), Sefer ha-Nissahon; Kavvanot 
ha-Teéfilla 


Nahshon ha-Gaon, Sefer Ebronot 
(attributed) 
Rashi, Commentary on Scripture 


Séder ‘Olam Rabba 

Séder ‘Olam Zita’ 

Shem Tov ben Joseph ibn Falaquera 
(1225-95), Commentary on Moré 
Neébukhim 

Targum Yonatan ben Uzziel 
(Pseudo-Jonathan) 

Targum Ongelos 

Leviticus Rabbah 

Samuel Zarza (ca. fourteenth century), 
Meégqor Hayyim 
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Hizziq Emina* Vikkuch ‘im Rabbanim 


Christian Sources 
Marcin Bielski (1495-1575), Kronika 
Swiata 
Simon Budny (1530-93), O 
przedniejszych wiary chrystianskiej 
artikutech, to jest o Bogu jedynym, o Synu 
jego io Duchu swietym (= Obrona) [Polish 
translation of the Bible] 
Marcin Czechowicz (1532-1613), Marcin Czechowicz, Odpis Jakéba Zyda z 
Rozmowy Chrystyjanskie, ktore z greckiego Betzyc na Dyalogi Marcina Czechowica: na 
nazwiska dialogami zowig (Dialogo); ktéry zas odpowiada Jakébowi Zydowi tenze 
Tzech dni rozmowa o dzieciokrzenstwie. | Marcin Czechowic 
Martin Luther (1483-1586), Work yet to 
be idenitified 
New Testament, passim 
Niccolo Paruta (153?-81), De uno vero 
Deo 
Karaite Sources 
Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia (ca. 
1300-1369), Es Hayyim 
Aaron ben Joseph (1250?-1320), Séfer 
ha-Mibhar 
Jacob ben Reuben (ca. eleventh to twelfth 
centuries), Séfer ha-Osher 


Jacob Lovil (of Lwéw?), Treatise on 
Ritual Slaughter 


a_ The sources drawn upon in this work of Isaac ben Abraham are enumerated here in accor- 
dance with the Deutsch edition, which may contain material added to the book at a later 
date. Preparation of a precise list must await a comparison of at least dozens of both com- 
plete and fragmentary Mss of the book. 


APPENDIX B 


List of Books from the Register (Pinqgas) of the 
Karasubazar Rabbanite Community (1717-33)! 


These are the books consecrated and placed in the synagogue and in the study hall of 
the holy community of Kara Sub. No son of Israel may remove them from the yard 
of the synagogue [and study hall?] other than by permission of the community and the 
heads of the community, may their Rock keep and safeguard them. 


Séfer Arba‘a Tirim? with the commentary Bét Yoséf,? from the consecrated property of 
the holy community of Kaffa. 

S. ha-Zohar, Krakow edition. 

S. ha-Lébushim, comprising three books,* consecrated by the honorable R. Asher 
Ashkenazi. 

S. Bét Shémivél on Eben ha-Ezer,> also consecrated by Asher Ashkenazi, may his 
Rock keep and safeguard him. 

S. Ré’shit Hokhma,® consecrated by R. Eliezer Lekhno, may his soul rest in Eden, 
from the treasury of the burial society. 

Yad ha-Hazaqa by Maimonides, of blessed memory: two parts, consecrated by the 
honorable R. Jacob Manto to atone for the soul of his father, may he rest in Eden. 

S. Yalqit on the Torah, and another S. Yalqit on the Prophets.” 

S. hd-Rab Alfas,® to atone for the soul of Mrs. Ora, may her soul be bound up in the 
bundle of life. 


1 Rabbanite Register (Karasubazar, 1717-33) (MS), 9b. Many thanks to Zeev Gries for his assis- 
tance in identifying several of the books in this list. 

2 A systematic compendium of halakhah by Jacob ben Asher (1269-1343) of Germany and 
Spain. 

3 Acommentary on ArbaG Turim by Joseph Kara (1488-1575). 

4 Also known as Lébush Malkhut; ten volumes authored by Mordecai Joffe (1530-1612) on the 
foundations of the halakhah contained in Arba@ Tarim. 

5 Acommentary on Eben ha-fzer (the section of Shulhdn Ariukh on marital law) written by 
Samuel ben Uri Shraga Phoebus (Faivush) of seventeenth-century Poland. 

6 Awork of Kabbalah and ethics by Elijah de Vidas, a sixteenth-century mystic of Safed. 

7 Apparently Yalqut Shimoni. 

8 Apparently the halakhic compendium of Isaac ben Jacob Alfasi (1013-1103) of North Africa 
and Spain. 
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S. ha-Rab Alfas, from the consecrated property of the holy community of Kara Sub 
from Kaffa. 

S. Maginné Eres,° to atone for the soul of the honorable R. Solomon Kokoz. 

S. ha-Lébish Tr Shishan,!° consecrated by the honorable R. Joseph Mas‘td. 

A book of Gemara, three tractates: Zébahim, Hullin, Ménahot, consecrated by Mrs. 
Rachel, may her soul be bound up in the bundle of life. 

S. Eben Totm: commentary on the Torah. 

S. Yéfé Mar’e:!2 commentary on the Jerusalem Gemara, from the consecrated prop- 
erty of the holy community of Kaffa. 

S. Mé’r Natib, called Concordantias,'3 consecrated by Abraham Ashkenazi. 

Mishnah with the commentary of Maimonides and Rabbenu Obadiah.!+ 

S. Recanati on the Torah,» consecrated property of Kaffa. 

S. Shénét Hayyim: commentary on the Torah.!® 

A book of the Mishnah with the commentary Kaf Nahat,” consecrated by the hon- 
orable R. Isaiah Ashkenazi. 

Another book of the Mishnah, half of the section consecrated by the honorable 
R. Kalman Ashkenazi. 

Another book of the Mishnah with the commentary Kaf Nahat, by R. Zechariah 
[...] 48 

S. Abidarham, consecrated by Ms. Havva. 

S. ha-Manhig,®© [by] Ibn ha-Yarhi. 


9 Shulhan Arikh. 

10 One of ten volumes of the Séfer ha-Lébushim series (see n. 4 above). 

11 Possibly a Sabbatean messianic homiletical work of the seventeenth century. 

12 A commentary to the aggadic passages in the Palestinian Talmud by Samuel Jaffe 
Ashkenazi (1525-95), a Polish Jew who settled in the Ottoman Empire. 

13. So, reading WY WINTIIPIp (per the book's title page) for the erroneous form “RINpPINpP 
wT in the Ms. This is the first Hebrew concordance of the Tanakh, compiled by Isaac 
Nathan ben Kalonymos of Provence in the fifteenth century. 

14. Obadiah of Bertinoro (1445-1515). 

15 Akabbalistic commentary on the Torah by Italian Kabbalist Menahem ben Benjamin 
Recanati (1250-1310). 

16 Homilies on the Torah by Hayyim ben Joseph Hazzan, a scholar of izmir (published in 
Venice in 1693 by Bragadin). 

17 A commentary on the Mishnah by Isaac ben Solomon Gabbay of sixteenth-century 
Livorno. 

18 See the previous note. 

19 Formally entitled Hibbur Perish ha-Bérakhot vé-ha-Téfillot, by David ben Joseph 
Abudarham of fourteenth-century Seville. 

20 <A compendium of laws, customs, and halakhah by Abraham ben Nathan (known as 
“Ra’aban ha-Yarhi”; 1155-1215), a native of Lunel (in Provence). 
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S. Tiqquin Yissakhar.?! 

S. Kenizal,?? four commentaries on Rashi. 

S. Tur on Orah Hayyim,?3 in Ashkenazic writing, 

Two hummashim with the Targum, written on parchment; the binding is gq [sic]. 
A complete book of [the] Writings (Kétubim) written on parchment, from the holy 


community of Kaffa. 


A hummash with Targum and the commentary of Rashi and translated into Arabic 


and Persian. 


21 


22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


27 


28 
29 


30 


31 


S. ha-Téertima*4 (on parchment). 

S. Méil Shémivel.?° 

S. S.M.Q.26 

A precise hummash (on parchment) from the consecrated property of Kaffa. 
Psalms with the commentary of Rabbi Moses Alsheikh?’—stolen. 

Book of answers and questions [ sic; i.e., responsa] by Rashba.?® 

S. Minha Hadasha?9 on the chapters of Abot. 

S. Kad ha-Qemah,®° written on parchment. 

S. Ménorat ha-Ma‘or3! 


Awork written in 1564 on the Hebrew calendar and the customs of various French Jewish 
communities. Its author, Issachar ben Mordecai ibn Susan, was born in Fez, Morocco, and 
migrated to the Land of Israel, where he was among its greatest scholars in the sixteenth 
century and the leader of the Maghribi community in Safed. 

Jacob Kenizal, a scholar of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was one of the super- 
commentators on Rashi who preceded Mizrahi. He is buried in Fez. 

Tar Orah Hayyim was authored by Jacob ben Asher (known as “Ba‘al ha-Tarim”). 

A collection of miscellaneous halakhic rulings, written by Baruch ben Isaac (ca. 140- 
early thirteenth century) of France. 

Numerous books are thus entitled. 

Séfer Misvot Qatan, a halakhic work originally entitled Shib‘at Ammiudé Gulla authored by 
Isaac of Corbeil, who flourished in France during the thirteenth century. 

Lived 1520-93; a legal decisor, kabbalist, and collector of charitable funds who migrated 
from Thessaloniki to Safed in the sixteenth century. The work in question appears to be a 
book of his commentary on Psalms, Romémot El. 

Solomon ben Abraham ibn Aderet (1235-1310), a Spanish Jewish scholar. 

A collection of comments on the Ethics of the Fathers collected by the Ashkenazic schol- 
ar Jehiel Mikhel Moravchik, first printed in Krakow in 1575-76 (and later in Frankfurt am 
Main in 1721-22, and in Bnei Brak in 1969-70 as a facsimile of the Krakow edition). 

An ethical work by Bahya ben Asher ibn Halawa of thirteenth-century Spain, a disciple of 
Nahmanides. 

A compilation of ethical aggadic matter from the Talmuds and midrashic literature. Two 
books by this title were authored in pre-expulsion Spain, one by Israel ben Joseph al- 
Naqawa in the fourteenth century and another in the fifteenth century by Isaac Aboab. 
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S. Shébet Musar.32 

S. Tashbés.*3 

S. ha-Madda‘3+ 

S. Hemdat Yamim,*> three sections, Istanbul edition, consecrated by R. Kalman 
Ashkenazi. 

S. Tiqgun ha-Zohar. 

S. Safénat Pa‘nécih,** consecrated by Mr. Judah3’ Ashkenazi to atone for the souls of 
his father and mother. 

Rabbenu Bahya,?® consecrated by M[...] Menahem Ash[kenazi]. 


32 Abookof homilies and ethical remarks by Elijah ben Abraham Solomon ha-Kohen (1659- 
1729) of Izmir. 

33. Abookof responsa by Simeon ben Semah Duran (1361-1444), a leading Algerian rabbi. 

34 The treatise on faith that constitutes the initial section of Maimonides’ (1138-1204) 
Mishné Tora. 

35  Avvariously attributed mystical Sabbatean work printed in three volumes in Istanbul in 
1737- 

36 There are many works entitled Safénat Pa‘néch. 

37. Heb. ATX’. 

38 Apparently another reference to R. Bahya ben Asher ibn Halawa and his commentary on 
the Torah. See n. 30 above. 


APPENDIX C 


List of Disciples and Books Studied at the 
Chufut-Kale Study Hall, 1751-53! 


I praise the name of God and glorify Him in this year of “hope,” this being the year 
5511, the first year of my sitting in this study [hall] with the permission of heaven, with 
the permission of the great ones of Israel, may the merciful One safeguard and save 
them—I, the young Samuel Yefet. On the New Moon of “I am my beloved’s and my 
beloved is mine’ [i.e., the month of Elul],? this being the first day of the week, in the 
year 5511 [= 1751 CE], the 29th day, by the grace of Him who teaches man wisdom, two 
students began reading the Book of Joshua, [commencing the section] called Former 
Prophets, these being the sons of my friend Yefet and his colleague Moses the student, 
son of the pleasant [and] honorable R. Jacob Kefeli, may his Rock keep and safeguard 
him and fulfill through them the verses “All thy sons shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy sons” [Isa 54:13], “A wise man’s understanding is at his 
right hand” [Eccl 10:2]; amen. 

On Sunday, the 8th of Elul, the student Jacob son of the honorable R. Samuel 
the tutor, of blessed memory, began reading a translation of the Torah. Also on 
Monday, the gth of Elul, the two students Shalom $umluk son of the honorable R. Jacob 
Gabbay the wise and Tokhtamysh son of Berakhah Yefet began. 

On the Sabbath day, the 3rd of Heshvan 5532 [= 1772 CE], symbolized by “my flesh 
also dwelleth in safety” [Ps 16:9], there began the student Ezra Levi son of the honor- 
able master R. David Yerushalmi the Levite, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, 
began [sic] reading the Former Prophets [...]. On Wednesday, the 7th of this month, 
two students began reading Séfer Mikhlol [Book of Splendor],* which is [also] called 
Diqduq [Grammar], these being Raphael and Samuel, sons of two brothers, Samuel 
the wise, of blessed memory, and the pleasant, righteous man, may his Rock keep and 
safeguard him, sons of the man [?] named Dostcigaz, of blessed memory.® 

And prior to these three, Simhah the student, son of the honorable R. Samuel the 
wise master, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, began reading the translation of 


1 Samuel Yefet, List (Ms). 

2 Heb. npn, the numerical value of which is 51. 

3 This month name (51>x) being the acronym of the passage cited (Song 6:3a: "1171 "T1179 "18 
5), 

4 AHebrew grammar by David Qimhi. 

5, Itis unclear from the structure of this sentence who were the fathers of these two students. 
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the Torah called Tafsir.6 “The Lord was pleased, for the sake of His righteousness, to 
make the Torah great and glorious” [Isa 42:21]; amen. 

On Monday, the 25th of Heshvan, two students, these being Isaac son of the honor- 
able Aaron, of blessed memory, and Jacob ibn Solomon of the Rabbanite community, 
began reading the book of the Former Prophets, fulfilling through them the verse: “This 
book of the Torah shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night,” etc.” [Josh 1:8]. 

On Sunday, the tenth of Kislev, David ben Joseph, may his Rock keep and safeguard 
him, son of Rabbi David, of blessed memory, began reading Tafsir. Furthermore, the 
student Joseph son of Isaac, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, son of the honor- 
able Joseph Celebi Sinani, of blessed memory, also began in this month. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of Kislev, the student Ezra son of Moses Uzun Berakhah, of 
blessed memory, began reading Tafsir. On the first day of Shevat, the student Absalom 
ibn Abraham Sirkaci began reading Tafsir. “The Lord [was pleased, for the sake of His 
righteousness, to] make [the Torah] great [and glorious]” [Isa 42:21] [...]. 

On the third day of the week, also the third of the counting [of the omer], the 19th 
of the month of Nisan, two students began reading the Prophets, these being Elijah 
Kohen ibn Mordecai Kohen, whose name is Sigman, and his associate Moses ben Abas 
Pasha Aka, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, and may He fulfill through them: 
“This book of the Torah shall not depart out of thy mouth,” etc. [Josh 1:8]. 

At the time of this writing the aforementioned students were reading this very 
verse, and may [God's] will be so, this matter being symbolized by “but he that keepeth 
the Torah, happy is he” [Prov 29:18b]. 

On the second day of the week, the 25th of Nisan, the ninth of the counting [of 
the omer], two students began reading the Torah, these being Alya Kohen ben David 
Kohen [...] ben Isaac Uzun Berakhah. “The Lord was pleased, for the sake of His righ- 
teousness, to make the Torah great and glorious” [Isa 42:21]; “And all thy sons shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy sons” [ibid. 54:13]. 

On the fourth day of the week, the 39th of the counting [of the ‘omer], the 25th of lyyar, 
the student Jacob son of Butuk Nahamu of the Maubai [sic] community began reading a 
translation of the Torah in the language of Kedar, and may He fulfill through him that 
which is written: “Hear, my son, the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the Torah 
of thy mother” [Prov 1:8]. Thus he has decreed. 

On Tuesday, the gth of Sivan, two students, these being David and Joseph, of the 
community of the Rabbanite brethren, began reading the Five Books of the Torah. May 
it be His will that He make them great in the Torah. On Thursday, the 14th of Tammuz, 
two students, these being Joseph son of Moses Uzun Oglu and Mordecai ben Isaac 


6 A Tatar translation of the Tanakh. 
7 Here and below underlined in the original. 
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Bebes, began reading the translation of the Torah [i-e., the Tafsir]. May it be His will 
that they become great in the Torah. 

On Sunday, the 13th of Tammuz, the student Jacob son of our honorable teacher 
R. Jeshua the wise and esteemed, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, began read- 
ing the translation of the Torah. May He fulfill through him the verse: “The Lord was 
pleased, for the sake of His righteousness, to make the Torah great and glorious” [Isa 
42:21]. That same day three students began reading the Prophets, these being Isaiah 
son of Moses Fetih, Tohtamis Yefet, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, [and] 
Sumlak ]the son of] Jacob Gabbay. 

On Tuesday, the 6th of Av of the second year of my sitting in this study [hall], 
Sumlak the student, son of the pleasant Berakhah Kalpakci, may his Rock keep and 
safeguard him, began reading a translation of the Torah—that is to say, Tafsir in the 
language of Kedar. May the Lord grant success. 

On Sunday, the [?]5th of Av, two students began reading Sefer Mikhlol, which is 
[also] called Digdiuq, these being Elijah ben Abraham Sirkeci, of blessed memory, 
Moses ibn Samuel Fetih, may his soul rest in Eden, etc. Today Moses the student, son of 
the wise Rav Berakhah Levi, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, began reading the 
Targum of the Torah [Tafsir], and may He make [it] great; amen. 

On Sunday, the 16th of Tishri, the second of Sukkot, two students, these being Isaac 
ben Samu[e]l [...] and his associate Mordecai ben Eli Budus, began reading the Targum 
of the Torah, and may He fulfill through them the verse “The Lord was pleased, for the 
sake of His righteousness, to make the Torah great and glorious”; amen. 

On Thursday, the uth of Elul, two students began reading the Prophets, these being 
Elijah ben Eleazar and Ezra ben Moses Uzun Berakhah. May the Lord be of aid to them 
and make them great and glorious in the Torah; amen. 

On Sunday, the 6th of Adar 11, Moses the student, son of Benjamin Buki of blessed 
memory, began reading the Targum of the Torah. On that same day four students began 
reading the Torah of God [which] is perfect [see Ps 19:8]—may they be privileged to 
read and gain learning for many days, these being Ezra ben Samuel ben Berakhah 
Uzun, and the second, Samuel ben Moses Yurga, of blessed memory, and the third, 
Judah,§ called Atai, son of Abraham Kogak, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, as 
also the fourth, this being Ezra son of Aaron the esteemed elder, of blessed memory; 
the first is Ezra and the last is Ezra! May He soon make His Torah great and glorious, 
and zealously avenge me upon those who have conceived bad deeds against it, and let 
the faces of those who declare it void darken like the bottom of a pot [see 6. Shabbat 
30a], sons of the [maidservant] who hate the sons of the housewife; amen, may His 
will be so soon! 


8 Heb.: 8 TIN’. 
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On the Sabbath day, the 35th of the counting [of the omer], the student Mordecai 
ben Isaac Beles? began reading the Prophets. Then, on Wednesday, the 39th of 
the counting [of the Omer]... of lyyar, three students began reading the Targum of the 
Torah. The name of the first is Elijah ben Mordecai, the name of the second is Joseph 
son of Jacob Shalgit[?],!° and the third is Saliman ibn Abraham Kogak, may their Rock 
keep and safeguard them. “[The Lord] was pleased, for the sake of His righteousness, 
to make the Torah great and glorious’—and may He take vengeance for its desecration 
and the desecration of His name and His land. Then, on Sunday, the 29th of Sivan, 
Elijah ben David ha-Kohen Keflisi began. Then, on Wednesday, there came and began 
to study the student who is pleasing in his studies—like his name so he is in grace— 
Joseph Mevorakh, son of our honorable teacher R. Moses the wise and pleasant, may 
his Rock keep and safeguard him, son of the holy man [...] R. Mevorakh. Blessed be 
He who gives those who revere Him his [sic] desire; blessed be he and his crown [i.e., 
descendant]. On Sunday, the 5th of Av, the student Samuel son of Tohtamis began 
reading the Prophets. 

On the first day of the week, the 12th of Av, two students began reading the Five 
Books of the Torah. The name of the first is Mordecai son of the honorable R. Elijah 
Sinan, called Celebi Aka [Aga], and the name of the second is Moses ben Hillel the 
pleasant—may his Rock keep and safeguard him, making his Torah great. May this be 
His will and His desire. 

On Monday, the ist of Tishri 5514 [= 1754 CE], an auspicious symbol of which is 
“Ye that seek after God, let your heart revive” [Ps 69:33], the student Jacob ibn Butuk 
Nahamu, of blessed memory, began reading the book of Joshua; and on Wednesday, 
the 13th of Tishri, Simhah ben Moses Uzun the elder began reading the Targum of the 
Torah. 

Also, on Friday, the 15th of Tishri, in the month of Ethanim," during the holiday, 
Jacob the student, son of his honorable eminence Rabbi Jeshua the sage, may the 
Merciful One safeguard and save him, may his light shine in the darkness to make 
their!? uprightness known to the people of their nation, began reading the book of 
Joshua [...] 

On Sunday, also the 1st of Heshvan, two students who are friends began reading Sefer 
Mikhlol. The name of the first is as that of the master of the prophets [i.e., Moses], peace 
be upon him, son of the honorable R. Jacob Kefeli the pleasant, may his Rock keep 
and safeguard him, and his associate[s], sons of Yefet, the blessed associates, may 


9 Should read “Bebes.’ 

10 _—- Apparently, “Pigit.’ 

11 = See 1 Kgs 8:2. 

12 Le., R. Jeshua’s and his son Jacob’s. 
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their Rock keep and safeguard them.!% On Sunday, the 15th of Heshvan, David the stu- 
dent, son of Abraham the pleasant, of our brethren the masters of tradition" [i.e., the 
Rabbanites], began reading the Targum of the Torah. On Sunday, the 7th of Kislev, two 
students began reading the book of Joshua. The name of the first is Mordecai ibn Elijah 
Budus, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, and the name of the second is Isaac son 
of the honorable R. Samuel the pleasant, may his Rock keep and safeguard him. Then, 
on Sunday, the 4th of Kislev, two students began reading the Torah of the Lord [which] 
is perfect [see Ps 19:8]. The name of the first is Joseph ben Abraham Sirkeci, of blessed 
memory, and the name of the second is Benjamin ben Elijah Duvan, may his Rock keep 
and safeguard him. On Monday, the 15th of the same, Ezra the pleasant student, the 
son of Yerushalmi Kohen, the honorable master, may his Rock keep and safeguard him, 
began reading Séfer Mikhlol. 

[In left margin:] And an auspicious symbol for us: Blessed is He who “giveth power 
to the faint; and to him that hath no might He increaseth strength” [Isa 40:29]. 


13. Thename of the second student is missing. 
14 ~—-Heb. ba‘alé ha-qabbala. 
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Fragment of a Chronicle by Abraham Leonowicz! 


... in the year 5003 from the creation of the world according to the reckoning of the 
children of Israel, this same year 1243 according to the reckoning of the Christians, 
1243, and 655 according to the Hijri calendar,? peace was made between King Batu 
Khan? of the Kedarites* and King Daniel® of the land of Chorobatia,® who dwelled in 
Halicz. [At this time] the Kedarites swept the lands of Rusyn [= Ruthenia] and Poland. 
The two kings made peace with each other and established a covenant between them. 
Mitzaz, the king of aforementioned Halicz, was a son of the aforementioned king 
Leodophus the Great, as well as a brother of the king Duke Bashko. They enter into the 
terms of the peace that the king of the Kedarites would give permission to a hundred 
houses, or familien, of the Karaite congregation residing in the Crimean Peninsula to 
relocate their homes to the royal city of Halicz, and he would receive them at his own 
expense at the border, and build them houses and support their trade in the land and 
strengthen the commerce between the lands of the east and the aforementioned land 
of Chorobatia, or Russia. The king of Kedar commanded that a proclamation be cir- 
culated in the Crimean isle [i-e., peninsula]: whoever of our congregation [= Karaites] 
wishes to leave for the land of Halicz, the king will give him carts to reach the border, 
and from there the people of Rusyn will receive them, and they will bring them to the 
place where they choose to settle. Thus was the inclination of the heart of these men 
from our congregation: eighty householders, comprising four of priests, six of Levites, 
and seventy Israelites. Most of them departed from the city of Solkhat, and the re- 
mainder from Kaffa and from Mangup, etc. In the year 5006 from Creation, [this same 
year] 1246, according to the reckoning of the Christians, and 658 according to the date 
of the Ishmaelites. They assembled together, and the Kedarites escorted them in carts 
to the border of the aforementioned king. And the men of the king of Halicz received 
them there and brought them in carts at the king’s expense, And the king and his 


1 Abraham Leonowicz, Chronicle The History of Events That Transpired in Days of Old (Ms). 

2 The Hebrew dates in this chronicle do not correspond to the Christian and Islamic dates 
given. Leonowicz estimated the Islamic dates, apparently because he lacked the knowledge 
to calculate them precisely. 

Lived ca. 1209-55/56. 

Le., Tatars. 

Prince of Galicia, lived 1205/6-64. 


aun fw 


Le., White Croatia. Where its borders lay is not well understood; Leonowicz apparently cop- 
ied the term from the Nestor Chronicle. 
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ministers received them and built [houses] for them in front of the palace of the king 
which is situated on the mountain, at the northern side, on the bank of the Lukva 
River, on the street where is located their house of worship, built of stones, which 
was previously a house of worship of Pek Osasna [sic]. For a cemetery he gave them 
a high place on the shore of Ceb River near the previous house of worship of Lielium 
Palielium, and he gave each of them a hundred silver grivni and provided them with a 
charter of freedom under which terms they would be permitted to engage in all kinds 
of commerce throughout the land of Russia, and they were given permission to man- 
age all kinds of businesses and farming, and he gave them land and fields on the moun- 
tain and between the Lukva River and the Dniester River. On the charter of freedom 
were the signatures of King Daniel and his brother Duke Bashko, as well as the dear 
bishop Bishop Petro. 


APPENDIX E 


Abraham Firkovich, Remarks on the Sadducees and 
on the Origins of the Karaites of Eastern Europe! 


[ua] 

In the days of the prophet Isaiah, 700 BCE, while King Shalmaneser was laying siege 
to Samaria, men of the tribes of Israel, Judah, and Benjamin departed Jerusalem to 
assist their brethren, and the army of the king captured them and took them away as 
captives prior to his conquest of Samaria. 


The Origins of the Karaites Who are in Europe 


In the days of him who saw these things, the prophet Isaiah, around 700 BCE, when 
King Shalmaneser of Assyria was laying siege to Samaria, they departed the cities of 
Israel and Judah with the officer of their army, Gedaliah son of Ahaz, at their head 
to assist their brethren who were under siege in Samaria, and Shalmaneser captured 
them and sent them as captives to the cities of Media prior to his conquest of Samaria, 
and they were there until the days of King Cyrus of Persia. They did not return to their 
land and were not present at the construction of the Second Temple and did not see 
its destruction. 

Around the year 474 BCE King Cambyses of Media, [who was] after King Cyrus 
of Persia, set them free for their valor in his war with Queen Talmyra and as a favor 
granted them estates in the Crimean Peninsula, and there they settled in a number of 
places, and from then until now they have lived there continually. Chufut-Kale, with 
the fortified wall that they fortified for themselves approximately 2,340 years ago, 
with its ancient buildings, its ruins, and with the myriads of their tombstones in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat beside it, some of which were inscribed in the first or the second 
century onward according to the reckoning of the Christians, stands as a banner and 
as a faithful witness to the occurrence of these things. 

The children of Israel from the exile of the First Temple [who were taken] to Iraq 
in 567 CE by King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia returned to their land seventy years 
later with the permission of King Cyrus of Persia, in the year 497 CE, and they built 
the Second Temple, and they were all in the Land of Israel, of one heart. Then, in the 
days of the Hasmoneans, their hearts were split and they became divided in their 


1 Firkovich, Remarks on the Sadducees (MSs). 
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views concerning the commandments of the Torah, and over the course of much time 
they became divided into three very distinct sects known as the sect of the Pharisees 
[Pérushim], the sect of the Sadducees [Sédoqim], and the sect of the Saddiqim, who 
are recounted in the chronicles of the Pharisees. Such was their [i.e., the Pharisees’ ] 
name when they first separated from the community of the people who subscribed to 
the Written Law of Moses according to its diction, but did not suffice with the com- 
mandments written in it, but also added to them a number of commandments and 
injunctions, which they called the Oral Law in contradistinction to the Written Law. 


[2b] 

The Sadducees are named after their teacher, Sadoqi [sic], and they...[ understand] 
the things as written and would not suffer any interpretation by which to know the 
slightest thing, and therefore they do not believe in the resurrection of the dead, re- 
ward and punishment in the World to Come, and the like. 

Between these two sects there stood the sect called the Saddiqim [“righteous ones” | 
(whose name the Pharisees derogatively rendered Sédoqim [“Sadducees”]), which did 
not believe in an oral law; this sect subscribes to the pure, spotless law of Moses, in 
accordance with the words of the Holy Scriptures together with the interpretations 
emerging from the spirit that rises to enlighten them. 

It happened that as the sect of the Pharisees became progressively greater than 
they due to powerful persuasive activities by their emissaries, the rift between them 
and the Saddigim also grew and ultimately became extremely severe. And the sect 
of the Saddiqim, who loved peace, under the leadership of a single shoot, a scion of 
Jesse, namely, Shiba son of Obadiah, in about the year 300 from the construction of the 
Second Temple, around 120 BCE, migrated away from them to the Land of Babylonia, 
from the Pharisees, whose way the majority of the people had learned. These afore- 
mentioned people now went under the general designation “Israelites’—Rabbanites, 
those who believe in the Talmud, and from these Saddiqim, who originated in the days 
of Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah according to the remarks of R. Judah ha- 
Levi in his book Ha-Kuzari, third essay, from [...] to be called “Karaites,’ from gara 
[“read”], migra [“Scripture”], inasmuch as they believed in the Law that was written 
and read, who migrated to Babylonia, and they were there until the days of ‘Anan their 
prince; and they were not present at the destruction of the Second Temple, and they 
thus are not mentioned in the Torah of the Messianics,? whereas in the law of the afore- 
mentioned Rabbinates they are mentioned derogatively as “Sadducees” [Sédoqim|], for 
in their days, too, there were those who opposed the Oral Law. In the days of the caliph 
Abi Jafar al-Mansur, in the year 754 according to the reckoning of the Christians, ‘Anan 
ben David, a scion from the trunk of the aforementioned Shiba son of Obadiah, with 


2 Heb. Torat ha-Méshihiyim, apparently referring to the New Testament. 
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the permission of the aforementioned caliph, set out with his adherents to Jerusalem, 
and they were called “Ananites,” and they were joined by many devotees of Scripture 
who opposed the Oral Law. From them came emissaries to the Crimean Peninsula and 
brought with them a new offering, their customs, and the men of the Crimea too, like 
them, are called “Karaites,” for their customs were also close to their customs, insofar 
as nothing of the Oral Law was to be found among them. 
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Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia 40, 61, 
64 n65, 81, 121, 148, 321 

Aaron benJoseph 40, 64 n65, 83, 114, 19, 
148, 155, 321 

Aaron ben Samuel the Blind 98 

Aaron ha-Kohen of Lunel 319 

Abraham ben Gershon 131 

Abraham ben Josiah of Chufut-Kale 

Abraham ben Josiah of Troki 
194-199, 218, 225 

Abraham Yagel ben Hananiah 94 n163 

Abravanel, Isaac 150 

Aesop 94 

Afendopolo, Caleb 43-46, 48-49, 58-59, 
61-62, 84, 126, 163, 194-195 


157, 162 
90-99, 190, 


Aga, Benjamin ben Samuel 157, 162, 172, 
185-186, 195, 231, 243 

Aga, Joseph 172, 178, 195 

Aga, Samuel ben Abraham 157, 185 


Ahijah the Shilonite 133 

Ahmad Pasha _ 169 

Akiva ben Joseph 81, 83, 221 

Albo, Joseph 81, 136, 150, 319 

Alexandert 178 n77, 219 

Alexander 11 259 

Alexander 11 249, 304 

Alexander Jagiellon 52, 6153 

Alexander Jannaeus (King Yannai) 
122, 128, 140 

Al-Farabi 94 

Al-Ghazali 81 

Al-Harizi, Judah ben Solomon 94 

Almosnino, Moses 165 

‘Anan ben David 20, 23, 27-28, 31-33, 37-38, 
48, 121, 125, 133, 143, 272, 277, 291, 295, 
334 

Anderson, Benedict 308 

Angielowicz, Anton 235 

Antigonus of Sokho 38, 46 

Antiochus Iv Epiphanes 

Arama, Isaac 83, 150, 319 

Aristobulus 11 122 

Aristotle 77, 81, 83-84, 92, 94, 181 

Arius 36,66 n76 

Astren, Fred D. 29, 36 n43, 45, 127, 142, 151 


38, 44, 


127, 140 


Atatiirk, Mustafa Kemal 310 
Attias, Isaac 66n72 
Augustine 147 
Azariah ben Elijah 169, 170-176, 179, 203, 207 
Babovich, Simhah ben Solomon 

247, 254, 258, 274-275 
Babovich, Solomon ben Nahamu 162, 243 
Bahya ben Asher (Rabbeinu Behaye) 

324 N30, 325 n38 
Bahya ibn Paqida 81, 83 
Balaban, Majer 6, 55-56 
Baldwin 1, King of Jerusalem 
Bar Kokhba, Simeon 41, 83 
Baruch son of Neriah 140 
Barzilay, Isaac 89 
Bashyatchi, Elijah 42-43, 45, 58-62, 64-65, 

75, 81, 100, 119, 160 n21, 173 n62 
Bashyatchi, Moses 33 n34, 45-49, 122, 

125-126, 135, 163 
Bass, Shabbetai 145 nu10, 189 n102, 190 n102 
Batu Khan 224, 236, 331 
Beim, Abraham = 252, 293-294 
Beim, Solomon ben Abraham 7, 247-248, 

252, 254, 286-287, 293, 310 
Benet, David Zvi 39 


243-244, 


226-227 


Ben-Guryon, Joseph 32-33 n29 
Benjamin of Tudela 236, 319 
Ben-Shammai, Haggai 6 n8, 15 nu, 39 
Benvenisti,Solomon 66n72 

Berman, Yekuthiel 24 

Bhabha, HomiK. 312 

Bibikov, Dmitry G. 254-255 

Bielski, Marcin 71-72, 210, 213, 321 
Boethius 94 

Boethus 28, 38, 46, 123, 128 

Bonfil, Robert (Reuven) 40n61 
Boreel, Adam 11 
Buber, Salomon 263 
Buxtorf, Johannes 133 
Byk, Jacob Samuel 253 
Byron, George Gordon 245 ni6 
Calvin, John 66n77 

Cambyses 259, 272, 314, 333 
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Capsali, Elijah 40, 165 

Casimir Iv Jagiellon 199, 209 n3 

Catherine 11 170, 178, 228, 243 

Charles x11, King of Sweden 113-114, 126 

Chwilinski, Adrian 87 

Comtino, Mordecai 40 

Constantine the Great 36 

Constantine v 

Cordovero, Moses 

Covel, John 

Cunaeus, Petrus 109 

Cyrus 259, 272, 333 

Czacki, Tadeusz 231-232, 236, 240, 255, 289, 
314, 343 

Czechowic, Marcin 67, 70, 321 


229-230 


151 1137, 319 
110-111 


Da Costa, Uriel 23 
Danylo Romanowych (Daniel), Prince of 
Galicia 214, 237-238 

Dashkevych (Stepaniv), Jaroslav 214, 
236-237 

David ben Yeshu‘ah 55, 87 

David Shalom Zagen of Lutsk 

De la Pania, Daniel 67 n72 

De Lannoy, Guillebert 215 

De’ Rossi, Azariah 41, 94-95, 97, 123-124, 126, 
135 

Deinard, Ephraim 18, 220, 229-230, 246, 251 
n39, 274 n102, 286 n146, 292, 298-300 

Delmedigo, Elijah 94, 135 

Delmedigo, Joseph Solomon (YaSHaR 

mi-Qandia) 77, 83-91, 93, 101, 103-104, 

193, 233 

Descartes, René 102 

Deutsch, David 66n72 

Diogenes 94,100 

Diugosz, Jan 209, 211 

Dov Ber of Bolechow 

Drusius, Johannes 

Dubnov, Simon 18 

Dubrovin, Nikolai 173 

Dukes, Leopold 233 

Dury, John 2 

Duvan, Benjamin ben Elijah 


121, 237 


190 n102 
107-108, 114 


162, 184, 330 


Elithe Priest 133 
Eliezer Ashkenazi ben Elija 81 n11 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanos 46, 122 


365 


Elijah ben Abraham 29, 37, 44, 127, 139, 163, 
325 N32, 328 

Elkind, Arkady D. 306 

Epiphanius of Salamis 123-124, 140 

Erikson, Erik H. 13 

Eshnabi, Samuel 196, 198-199 


Eusebius 41 n61 
Ezra 30,140 
Ezraben Nisan 84-87, 95 n169-170, 96 n170 


Fahn, Ruben 96170, 100 m185, 206, 
246 n20, 249 

Finn, Samuel Joseph 18, 130 54-55, 25139, 
260, 261 n59, 269-270, 276 

Firkovich, Abraham ben Samuel (EBeN 

ReSheF) xvi, 7, 23 n20, 49, 51, 54 n24, 

57 n4i, 65 n67, 85 n124, 86 n130, 91-93, 
95-96, 100 n187, 117, 131, 156 n5, 164, 
168, 171 N52, 179 n181, 187 Ng5, 195 N19, 
207, 216, 219, 224, 227, 233, 236 n1og, 
247 N25, 248, 254, 256-282, 284-288, 
290-291, 293, 295-302, 306, 308-312, 
314, 333 

Firkovich, Gabriel ben Simeon 
270, 299 n189 

Firkovich, Simeon 96 n170, 218, 262 n67 

Flavius, Josephus 

Frank, Jacob 23 

FranzJosephi 236 n1og, 242 n2 

Freicher, Jan 121 

Frémont d’Ablankourt 115 

Frey, Johann Ludwig 114 

First, Julius 18 


262, 269 n87, 


32 N29, 124 


Galen 94 
Gans, David 126, 190 n102, 228, 319 
Gedaliah ibn Yahya 126, 190 mio2 


Gediminas, Grand Duke of Lithuania 199 

Geiger, Abraham 18, 20, 86 n1g0, 232-233 

Gellner, Ernest 308 

Gersevanoy, Nikolai 267 

Gersonides (Levi ben Gershon) 
94, 319 

Gesenius, Heinrich F. Wilhelm 263 

Gibbor, Judah ben Elijah 82-83, 149, 359 

Giray Khan, Devlet 157, 168 

Giray Khan, Haci 168 

Giray Khan, Qrim 156, 185 


725 75 84, 


366 


Giray Khan, Sahin (Shahin) 157, 170-173 
Giray Khan, Selim 168 
Goitein, Solomon Dov 39, 203 n147 


Goldenberg, Samuel Leib of Tarnopol 233 

Golitsyn, Alexander Nikolaevich 178 

Gottfried 225-227 

Gottlober, Abraham Ber 18, 247, 25139, 
260, 264 n73, 276, 293, 295-297 

Graetz, Zvi (Heinrich) 18 

Grigoriev, Vasily V. 255, 285-286, 288-289, 
291, 302, 314 

Gruber (supervisor of educational affairs in 


Vilna) 262-263, 269 n87, 270 
Gurland, Jonas 198 n132, 251 n39, 260, 
264 173 


Hadassi, Judah 32, 44, 48, 123, 128, 277 nu16, 
340, 348, 355 

Hannover, Nathan Neta 174-175, 203 

Harkavy, Abraham (Albert) Elijah 18, 33 n31, 
35 N39, 229-230, 25139, 292, 299-300 

Hartlib, Samuel 11 

Heilprin, Yehiel ben Solomon 189-190 n1o2 

Herrnstein, Daniel of Brody 232 


Hezekiah ben Elhanan 164 n36 
Hillel 7, 46, 122, 159 
Hippocrates 94 

Hobsbawm, EricJ. 308, 311 


Hoeschel (Joshua ben Saul) ha-Gaon 130 
Holdheim, Samuel 20, 348 

Hoornbeeck, Johannes 11 

Horovitz, Haikel Halevi 252 

Horuzij, Nisan ben Abraham 197 
Hyrcanos 46, 122 


Ibn Da’ud, Abraham ha-Levi 
136, 162 ngo, 180 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham 40, 48, 72, 75, 77, 82-83, 
86, 94, 162, 319 

Ibn Falaquera, Shem Tov 83, 320 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 83, 94 

Ibn Hazm 35 n41 

Ibn Verga,Solomon 41 

Ibn Yahya, Gedaliah 126, 190 n1o2 

Iken, Konrad 13 

Ikriti, Shemariah 33 n29, 164 n36 

Isaac ben Abraham (hakham of Nowe Miasto 

190 n104. 


36-38, 44, 126, 


community) 
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Isaac ben Abraham of Troki 64-65, 67, 
74-79, 82-83, 85, 87, 89, 98-99, 103-104, 
113-114, 117-118, 132, 134-135, 319, 321 

Isaac ben Israel (hazzan of Lutsk community) 
98-99 

Isaac ben Simhah of Lutsk 78 n9§8, 81, 99 

Isaac ben Solomon of Chufut-Kale 63 n62, 
103 N195, 161, 219, 243 ng, 247, 252 n44 

Isaac Luria Ashkenazi (Ari) 149, 151 1137 

Jacob ben Mordecai of Mangup 163 n34, 
168, 207 

Jacob ben Nissim 35 

Jacob ben Wolf 130 

Jacob ha-Levi 228-229 

Jacob of Belzyce 67 

Jan 11 Kazimierz Waza 85, 222, n60, 223 n61 

Jan 1 Olbracht, King of Poland 196-197, 199 

Jan 111 Sobieski 54, 91-92, 119, 191 n106, 195, 


198 
Jeremiah the Prophet 91 n154, 140 
Jeroboam ben Nebat 7, 28-29, 45, 61, 


63 n63, 127, 134, 140, 295 
Jeshua Joseph the hazzan 233, 328 
Jesus xvi, 8, 36, 44-45, 47, 66 n76, 67, 71, 
182, 215, 226-227, 240, 244, 259, 277, 
305, 314 
Joseph ben Jeshua (hazzan of Derazhne 
community) 
Joseph ben Joshua ha-Kohen 41 
Joseph ben Mordecai of Troki 59-63, 78 
Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir 99-100, 103, 
118, 121, 149, 206, 236-237 
Josephit 242, 281 
Joshua ben Nun = 133 
Josiah ben Judah 84, 87, 90, 94, 101, 193, 
198-199 
Jost, Isaak Markus 18, 20, 247, 252 n44 
Judah ben Aaron of Halicz 99 
Judah ben Aaron of Troki (author of Qibbus 
Yehuda) 81-84, 90, 92-93, 194 
Judah ben Aaron of Troki (studied Kabbalah 
in Constantinople) 98 
Judah ben Tabbai 7, 33, 39, 44, 46-47, 122, 
125, 127, 133, 140-141, 221, 227, 334 
Judah ben Zerubabbel 78-79 
Judah ha-Levi 38-39, 44-45, 94, 148, 
229 n76, 230, 275, 320, 334 


200-201 
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Judah ha-Nasi (the Patriarch) 
128, 134, 277 n116 
Julian the Apostate 36 


32, 44, 48, 123, 


Kalachov, Nikolay 267 
Kalinowski, Marcin 
Kaplan, Yosef 89, 115 
Karamzin, Nikolay M. 
Karo, Joseph 162 
Kazaz, Elijah 248-249, 289-290, 304 
Kedourie, Elie 308 

Khmelnytski, Bohdan 55, 174, 176-177, 


223-224, 231 


282, 284, 291 


189-190, 200, 202—203, 205-207, 
222-224, 231 

Khvolson (Chwolson), Daniel 18, 251 n39, 
260, 276 n112, 292, 299-300 

Kirimi, Abraham 164 n36 

Kirimi, Hillel 171 n51 

Kizilov, Mikhail 6 n8, 51-52, 224 n64 

Kochanowski, Jan 130 

Kondaraki, Vasily 287 

Konstantin, Grand Duke of Russia 244 

Krochmal, Nachman (RaNak) 232, 246, 
252, 300 

Kromery, Marcin 211 

Kukizow, David 246-247, 303-304 

Kukizéw, Judah 290 

Kunasiewicz, Stanislav 237 n116 

Kusdini, Joseph ben Aryeh 159, 181-182, 184 


Lashkov, Fedor F. 173 

Lasker, DanielJ. 6 n8, 23 n20, 32 n27, 37 n4g, 
102 N193, 148 n125, 150 

Lazaris, Leib 120 

Lebensohn, Abraham Dov Ber 

Léger, Anthony 109 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 102 

Lekhno, David ben Eliezer 158-159, 175-176, 
180, 322 

Leonowicz, Abraham ben Levi __7, 86 n130, 
216, 22.4, 232-240, 246, 309, 331 

Leonowicz, Elisha 224, 237 

Lermontov, Mikhail Y. 245 m6 

Lemer, Ossip 292 

Levinsohn, Isaac Ber 
297-298 

Litinski, Menahem Nahum 

Litwin, Michalon 


262, 269 


220, 246, 25138, 277, 


22.4, 237 
210-213 


367 


Lizdeika 193 

Ludolf,Job 13 

Lutski, Abraham ben Joseph Solomon 
247 n25, 248 

Lutski, Joseph Solomon ben Moses (Yashar) 
179, 23184, 247 n25 

Lutski, Simhah Isaac 79 n101, 90-91, 98, 
102 N193, 137, 139-151, 153, 161, 164, 
200 1139, 202, 205, 220-221, 225, 228, 
314, 337) 350-351 

Luzzatto, Samuel David (ShaDaL of Padua) 
232 


Magas, Judah ben Moses 233 

Mahler, Raphael 

Malinowski, Mordecai benJoseph 78-81, 
83, 84-85 

Manasseh ben Israel 81 n106, 85-86, 88 n141 

Mann, Jacob _ 6, 22, 51, 5424, 86 n132, 104, 
197 n127 

Mardkowicz, Alexander 238 

Mechowski Maciej (Maciej z Mechowa) 


22-23 


209-211 
Mehmedi1 168 

Meir of Szczebrzeszyn 173-175 
Mendelssohn, Moses 77, 247 
Mizrahi, Moses ha-Naqdan 271 
Mocatta, Moses 66n72 
Modena, Leon 115 
Momigliano, Arnaldo 40 n61 
More, Henry 10 

Morteira, Saul Levi 94 
Moscato, Judah 135, 150 
Mosconi, Judah Leon 33 n29 
Moses ben Elijah ha-Levi 184 


Moses ben Jacob the Exile of Kiev 60, 197 
Moses ben Samuel of Szaty 195 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam 22, 35, 


305 

Munk, Solomon 18, 263 

Nahami ben Abraham (hazzan of the Troki 

community) 62 

Nahami ben Solomon of Chufut-Kale 162, 
184 

Napoleon 178, 282 

Narbonne, Moses 94 

Nebaba_ 201 


368 


Nehemiah 30 

Neta 99 

Neubauer, Adolf 86 1132, 129 n4g, 169 n47, 
202 

Neusner, Jacob 188-189 

Nicholas of Cusa_ 19 


Nieczaj 201, 222-224, 231 

Nikolay! 243-244, 259, 282 

Noah ben Isaiah 80 

Norov, Abraham Sergeyevich 269 n89 
Onkelos 121 

Orzechowski, Stanistaw 212 

Paruta, Nicold 69, 321 

Pasha, Moses ben Elijah 161 

Peringer, Gustaf 13 

Perovski, Lev Aleksevich von 269 ngo 


Philo of Alexandria 94, 135 

Phineas 133 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 

Pigit, Samuel 186 ng2, 187 ng5 

Pinsker, Simhah _ 6, 18, 29 n12, 30 n18, 37 045, 
47, 247, 25139, 260-261, 276, 295 

Plungian, Mordecai 261 n59, 262, 269 

Politi, Samuel 65 n67 

Polkanov, Alexander 307 

Polliack, Meira xiii, 6 n8, 26-27, 34 n37, 47 

Polonus, Phillipus Ferdinandus 108-109 

Postel, Guillaume 47,108 

Poziemski, Joseph ben Nisan 98, 195 

Poznariski, Samuel Abraham _ 6, 228 

Ptolemy (King of Egypt) 85, 127 

Pushkin, Alexander S. 245 m6, 282, 284 


19, 47 


Qalfa, Isaac 159-160 

Qimhi, David 94, 136, 320, 326 n4 

Qirqisani, Ya‘qub 27-29, 31-34, 44, 123, 
127-128, 143, 227, 277 


Radziwill, Duke of Lithuania 84-85, 87 
Ranger, Terence 311 

Ranke, Leopold von 273-274 n101 
Recanati, Menahem ben Benjamin 323 n15 
Reggio, IsaacSamuel 232-233 

Reuchlin, Johann 19 


Rittangel, Johann Stephan 111-112 
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Rohrer, Joseph 235 
Ruderman, David B. 86 n130, 89 


Saadya Gaon (RaSaG) 

Sakharov, Ivan P. 283 

Salmon ben Yeruham 28 

Salome (Alexandra), Queen of Jerusalem 
140 

Salomonowicz, Itzko 242-243 

Samuel ben David of Chufut-Kale 184 

Samuel ben Joseph of Chufut-Kale 161 

Samuel ben Moses (hazzan of Halicz 


28, 35, 37, 60, 320 


community) 231 
Samuel ben Moses (hazzan of Lutsk 
community) 205 
Samuel ben Nahamu_ 169 
Samuel ibn Naghrella (Samuel ha-Nagid) 
35 N41 
Samuel the Prophet 133 
Sangari, Isaac 156 5, 229-230, 233, 259, 275, 
285-287 
Sasson, Ilana 47 
Savuskan, Judah 248 n3g0 
Scaliger, Josephus Justus 108-109, 114 
Schneersohn, Menahem Mendel (Semah 
Sedeq) 281 
Schreiber, Moses 233 n93 
Schulman, Kalman 261n59 
Senai, Krymli Hadz’y Mehmed 177 
Seraphim (metropolitan) 305 
Serarius, Nicolaus 108-109, 14 
Servetus, Michael 66n77 
Shabbetai ben Elijah of Provato 42-43 
Shalmaneserv 272, 306, 333 
Shammai 7, 33, 46-48, 122, 133 
Shapira, Dan 6n8 
Shapiro, Aryeh Leib 130 
Sigismund 53, 65 n67, 233 n63 
Sigismund 11 Augustus 211 n1o 
Simeon ben Shetah 33, 38-39, 44, 46-47, 
122, 125-127, 140-141, 220, 227, 334 
Simeon the Righteous 28 
Simon, Richard 14-116 
Smirnov, Vasily D. 173, 288-289, 291, 293 
Smith, Anthony D. 27, 308-309, 311 
Smolenskin, Peretz 220, 246 
Socrates 84 
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Solomon ben Aaron of Troki (Solomon 
Jedidiah) 59 n51, 99, 103, 113, 129-137, 139, 

144-145, 150-153, 228 

Solomon ben Abraham of Kaffa 63 

Solomon ben Isaac (RaShI) _75, 86, 243, 320, 
324 n22 

Solomon, King of Israel 28, 170 

Solovyov, Sergey 173 

Spinoza, Benedict 23, 77, 102, 262 n68 

Steinschneider, Moritz 18, 23 n20, 33 n31 

Stern, Bezalel 274 n103 

Stryjkowski, Maciej 193-194, 199, 207, 
210-213 

Sulakadzev, Alexander Ivanovich 283 

Suleiman 169 

Suttaniski, Isaac ben Mordechai 229-230 

Sultanski, Mordechai ben Joseph 7, 49, 102, 
103 N195, 117, 164, 216, 219-232, 235-240, 
246-247, 253-254, 257-258, 270 ngo, 
293, 308-309, 311, 314 

Syrokomla, Wiadystaw (Kondratowicz) 
83 1157, 95, 195 N19, 216, 255, 289, 314 

Szapszal, Seraya 290-291, 305-307, 310-312, 
316 

Szyszman, Abraham 96 n170, 218 


Tirishkan, Mordecai 

Titus 124, 141-141, 221 

Tobias ben Moses 58n46 

Tokhtamysh, Khan of the Golden Horde 
215 n31 

Tolstoy, Fyodor A. 282 

Tolstoy, LevN. 245 n16, 255 

Trajan 221 

Trigland, Jacobus 


269 ngo 


109, 114, 116, 120-123, 
128-129, 132, 144, 231, 236-237 
Tugendhold, Wolf 261, 265 
Uppendorf, Johann 133, 129, 132 
Vasily 1 Dmitriyevich, Grand Prince of 
Moscow 213 


369 


Vital, Hayyim ben Joseph 98, 149, 151 137 


Vladimir the Great 229-230 
Voltaire, Frangois-Marie A. 66n72 
Vorontsov, Mikhail 258, 280 


Vostokov, Alexander 282 

Vytautas (Witold), Grand Duke of Lithuania 
51-52 N17, 194-195, 213, 215 n3i, 216, 
218, 221-222, 224-225, 231-332, 235, 
237-238 


Wagenseil, Johann Christoph 65 n72, 117 
Warner, Levinas 109 

Weiss, Eisik Hirsch 22 

Weissenberg, Samuel A. 306 


Weiss-Rosmarin, Trude 66n72 
White, Hayden gng 

Witold, see Vytautas 

Wiadystaw 11 Jagiello 218, 222 


Wiadystaw Iv Vasa 56 
Wolf, Johann C. 14 


Yefet ben Sa‘ir 33, 34. n35, 39, 44, 46, 122, 
125-126, 145 

Yefet, Abraham 248 n30 

Yefet, Samuel 160, 184, 326 

Yerushalmi, Yosef Hayim 40 n61 


Zadok 28, 37-38, 46, 123-124, 128, 192 
Zajaczkowski, Ananiasz 96 n170, 195 nu19, 


218, 238, 291 
Zechariah ben Nisan 121 
Zephaniah ben Mordecai 65, 99 


Zerah ben Nathan 81 n106, 84-85, 89, 
194-195, 225, 233 

Zerubbabel 30 

Zhukovsky, Grigory V. 266 

Zinberg, Israel 89 

Ziporta (Siporta), Hanokh 40 

Zubrzycki, Denis 235-236 

Zuchman ben Kalman 131 

Zunz, Leopold 18 


Zweifel, Eliezer Zvi 297, 299-300 


